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SERMON  I. 

OiS  THE  BElNXi  AND  PERFECTIONS  OF  GOD, 

Hebrews  iii,  4. 
For  every  house  is  builded  by  some  man;  hut  he  that 
>  built  all  tilings  is  God. 

IT  is  not  the  intention  of  the  apostle,  in  these  words, 
to  prove  the  existence  of  the  Deity;  but  only  to  sug- 
gest the  most  easy  and  proper  way  of  attaining  the 
certain  knowledge,  of  this  great  and  fundamental 
truth.  And  taking  his  words  in  this  view,  they  nat- 
urally introduce  the  object  of  the  following  discourse, 
which  is  to  exhibit  the  evidence  of  the  being  and  per- 
fections of  God.  Agreeably,  therefore,  to  the  spirit  of 
the  text,  and  the  design  proposed,  it  may  be  proper  to 
proceed  gradually,  and  observe, 

I.  This  world  might  have  had  a  beginning.  There 
is  nothing  absurd  in  this  supposition.  We  can  easily 
conceive,  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  lieavens  and 
earth  did  not  exist;  and  of  consequence,  that  there 
was  a  time  when  they  first  came  into  existence. — 
The  fashion  of  this  world  passes  away,  and  mu- 
tability is  stamped  upon  every  object  w'/th  which 
we  are  acquainted.  The  winds,  and  clouds,  and  seas, 
and  the  whole  material  system  are  in  continual  mo- 
tion. The  varying  seasons  are  constantly  varying  the 
lace  of  the  earth,  and  giving  new  forms  and  appear- 
ances to  all  the  objects  around  us.  One  generation  of 
mankind  follows  another;  and  v/hilst  one  is  coming 
on,  another  is  going  off  the  stage  of  life.  The  nu- 
inerous  species  of  animals  come  and  go,  in  a  manner 

equally  regular  and  rapid.     The  fruits  of  the  earth 
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spontaneously  and  successively  spring  up,  come  to 
maturity,  flourish,  fade,  and  die.  Such  are  the  contin- 
ual changes  and  revolutions,  which  are  brought  about 
by  the  laws  of  nature.  And  besides  these,  there  are 
many  others,  which  arise  from  human  power  and  art. 
We  find  by  experience,  that  we  have  a  transforming 
influence  over  all  material  objects,  and  are  able  to 
change  their  modes  and  forms,  at  our  pleasure.  We 
can  turn  not  only  forests  into  fields,  but  mountains  in- 
to plains.  We  can  give  form  and  figure,  and  polish, 
not  only  to  wood,  and  stone,  and  silver,  and  gold;  but 
even  to  pearls  and  diamonds.  No  material  object  has 
ever  been  found,  but  what  could  be  formed  and  fash- 
ioned, by  human  power  and  skill.  Now,  if  the  world 
existed  of  necessity,  it  would  be  absolutely  immuiahh 
or  incapable  of  change.  Neither  the  laws  of  nature^ 
nor  the  powers  of  man,  could  make  the  least  impres- 
sion upon  it,  nor  produce  the  least  motion  or  variation 
in  it.  Whatever  necessarily  exists,  must  necessarily 
exist  the  same.  For  that  necessity,  which  is  the  ground 
of  its  existence,  must  be  equally  and  perpetually  the 
ground  ot  all  its  modes  zcndi  forms  of  existence.  Since  the 
world,  therefore,  docs  not  necessarily  exist  in  any  cer-> 
tain  mode  or  form,  it  might  not  have  existed  in  any 
mode  or  form  i£hatcv€r.  And  if  it  might  not  have 
existed  at  all;  then  we  can  easily  conceive,  that  it 
might  have  had  a  beginning  of  existence,  in  some  dis- 
tant period  of  past  duration. 

II.  If  this  world  might  have  begun  to  exist,  then  it 
might  have  had  a  cause  of  its  existence.  Upon  this 
principle,  the  apostle  supposes,  that  "every  house  is 
builded  by  some  man,""  or  owes  its  existence  to  some 
cause.  And  this  mode  of  reasoning  from  the  effect 
to  the  cause,  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  common  sense. 
As  soon  as  children  begin  to  reason,  they  spontane- 
ously reason  from  the  effect  to  the  cause;  or  from  a 
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thing's  beguining  to  exist  to  the  cause  of  its  existing. 
When  they  see  any  thing  move;  they  imagine  there  is 
some  cause  of  its  moving  When  they  see  any  thing 
in  motion  stop;  they  conclude  there  is  some  cause  of 
its  stopping.  When  they  see  any  thing  broken;  they 
naturally  inquire,  who  broke  it?  When  they  fmd  any 
thing  out  of  its  usual  or  proper  place;  they  are  prone 
to  ask,  Who  put  it  there?  Indeed,  whenever  they  ob- 
serve any  thing  new  or  uncommon,  they  never  fail  to 
ascribe  such  a  visible  effect  to  some  visible  or  invis- 
ible cause.  Nor  is  this  mode  of  reasoning  peculiar  to 
children;  for  all  persons,  of  every  age  and  capacity,  al- 
ways reason  in  the  same  manner,  unless  their  minds 
have  been  previously  perverted,  by  long  and  habitual 
sophistry.  Every  man  ascribes  the  motion  of  the 
winds,  the  flying  of  the  clouds,  the  falling  of  rain, 
_and  the  growing  of  grass,  to  some  known  or  un- 
known cause.  Though  men  in  the  busy  scenes  of 
life,  spend  very  little  time  or  thought  in  tracing  partic- 
ukir  effects  to  particular  causes;  yet  they  as  clearly  per- 
ceive,  that  every  particular  effect  may  have  a  particu- 
lar cause,  as  the  most  learned  and  deep-thinking  phi- 
losopher. It  is  extremely  difficult  for  any  man  to 
help  reasoning  from  the  effect  to  the  cause.  Should 
the  greatest  skeptic  travel  two  or  three  hundred  miles 
into  a  wild  wilderness,  and  there  discover  a  very  an 
cient  and  elegant  house;  he  would  instantaneously 
draw  the  conclusion.  In  his  own  mind,  that  that  house 
was  built  by  some  man.  In  short,  we  intuitively  per- 
ceive, that  whatever  begins  to  exists  may  have  a  cause 
of  its  existence.  If  the  world,  therefore,  might  have 
had  a  beginning,  it  is  easy  and  natural  to  conceive^ 
that  it  might  have  had  sl  cause. 

III.  If  the  world  might  have  had  a  cause,  then  it 
must  have  had  a  cause.  Some  seem  to  scrtiple,  wheth- 
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cr  this  can  be  fairly  made  out,  by  strict  and  proper  rea- 
soning. Lord  Kaimes  and  Mr.  Hume  deny,  that  it 
implies  any  absurdity  to  suppose  that  a  thing  may  be- 
gin to  exist  'witliout  a  cause.  And  hence  they  con- 
clude it  is  impossible  to  prove,  that  every  thing,  which 
begins  to  exist,  must  have  a  cause.  Mr.  Hume  says,  a 
cause  is  nothing  more  than  an  antecedent  to  a  conse- 
qiienf;  and  an  effect  is  nothing  more  than  a  consequent 
of  an  antecedent.  But  this  representation  of  cause  and 
effect  is  contrary  to  common  sense.  When  a  number 
of  men  walk  in  procession,  they  bear  the  relation  of 
antecedent  and  consequent  to  each  other,  but  not  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.  The  motion  of  those 
who  walk  before,  is  no  cause  of  the  motion  of  those 
who  walk  behind;  or  in  other  word^s  the  antecedents 
do  not  bear  the  relation  of  cause  to  the  consequents; 
nor  the  consequents  bear  the  relation  of  effect  to  the 
antecedents.  The  idea  of  cause  and  effect  always 
carries  something  more  in  it,  than  the  bare  perception 
of  antecedent  and  consequent.  This  we  know  from 
our  own  experience.  The  operation  of  our  own 
minds  gives  us  a  clear  and  distinct  perception  of  cause 
and  effect.  When  we  walk,  we  are  conscious  of  a 
power  to  produce  motion.  The  exercise  of  ih'ir.  pow- 
er gives  us  the  perception  of  cause,  and  the  motion, 
which  flows  from  it,  gives  us  the  perception  not  only 
of  a  consequent,  but  of  an  effect.  Our  idea  of  cause 
and  effect  is  as  clear  and  distinct,  as  our  idea  of  heat 
and  cold;  and  is  as  truly  correspondent  to  an  original 
impression.  This  being  established,  the  way  is  pre- 
pared to  sliovv,  that  if  the  w  orld  r.iight  have  had  a 
cause,  it  must  have  hud  a  cause. 

Whatever  we  can  conceive  to  be  capable  of  exist- 
ing, by  a  cause,  we  can  as  clearly  conceive  to  be  inca- 
pable of  exilting  tvithout  a  cause.     For,  that  whi.qh 
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renders  any  thing  capable  of  existing,  by  a  cause,  ren- 
ders it  equally  incapable  of  existing,  'without  a  cause. 
Thus,  if  the  nature  of  a  certain  wheel  render  it  capa- 
ble of  being  moved,  by  a  cause;  then  that  same  na* 
iure  renders  it  incapable   of  nffoving,  'ivithout  a  cause. 
Or,  if  the  nature  of  a  certain  wheel  render  it  capable 
of  moving,  without  a  cause;  then  that  same  nature 
readers  it  incapable  of  being  moved,  by  a  cause.  Sup^ 
pose  there  arc  two  wheels,  the  one  large  and  the  other 
small.     Suppose  it  is  the  nature  of  the  large  wheel  to 
stand  still  of  itself;  but  the  nature  of  the  small  wheel  to 
move  of  itself.     Here  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  motion  in 
one  of  these  wheels  ma}^  be  owing  to  a  cause,  but  not 
in  the  other.     The  large  wheel,  whose  nature  it  is  to 
stand  still  of  itself,  may  be  moved  by  a  cause.     For,  if 
a  proper  power  be  applied  to  it,  motion  will  instantly 
follow;  and  if  that  power  be  withdrawn,  motion  will 
instantly  cease.     But  the  small   wheel,  whose  nature 
it  is  to  move  of  itself,  cannot  be  moved  by  a  cause. 
For  if  any  power  whatever  be  applied  to  it,  the  mo- 
tion will  be  the  same;*  and  of  consequence,  the  power 
applied  will  produce  7io  effect,  and  be  no  cause.     If 
this  reasoning  be  just,  then  whatever  we  can  conceive 
to  be  capable  of  being  an  effect,  must  have  been  an 
effect;  or  whatever  we  can  conceive  to  be  capable  of 
having  a  cause  of   its  existence,  inust  have  had    a 
(:ause  of  its  existence.     If  we  can  only  conceiz^e,  tliere- 
fore,  that  the  world  in  which  we  live,  and  the  objects 
with  which  we  are  surrounded,  are  capable  of  having 
had  a  cause  of  their  existence;  tlien  we  can  as  clearly 
concei've,  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to 
have  come  into  existence,  without  a  cause. 

But  Mr.  Hume  does  not  pretend  to  deny,  that  the 
world  is  capable  of  having  had  a  cause.     And  if  thi.'^ 

*T}ivit  b,  if  it  moves  as  fast  as  possible,  vliich  is  suppeEed. 
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be  true,  then  it  is  certain  to  a  demonstration^  that  there 
was  some  cause  which  actually  produced  it.     That  iy 
demonstrahly  false,  wliich  cannot  be  conceived  to  be 
true;  and  that  is  demonstrably  true,  which  cannot  be 
conceived  to  be  false.     It  is  demonstrably  false,  that  a 
body  can  move  north  and  south  at  the  same  time;  for 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  mind  to  conceive,  that  a 
body  is  moving  north,  while  it  is  moving  south.     It  is 
demonstrably  true,  that  two  and  two  are  equal  to  four; 
lor  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  mind  to  coHcezi;e  that 
two  and  two  should  be  more,  or  less  than  four.     It  is 
demonstrably  true,  that  all  the  parts  are  equal  to  the 
whole;  for  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  mind  to  con- 
ceive, that  all  the  parts  should  be  more,  or  less  than 
the  whole.     And  in  the  same  manner  it  is  demonstra- 
bly true,  that  tlie  world  imist  have  had  a  cause  of  its 
existence.     We  can  clearly  conceive,  that  the  world  is 
capable  of  having  had  a  cause  of  its  existence;  and 
therefore  we  cannot  conceive,  that  it  was  capable  of 
coming  into  existence,  without  a  cause.     The  possi- 
bility of  its  having  had  a  cause,  destroys  the  possibility 
of  its  having  come  into  existence  'witJwut  a  cause;  just 
as  the  possibility  of  a  body's  moving  one  'tscay  at  once, 
destroys  tlie  possibility  of  its  moving  ^tco  "Ji^'oys  at  once. 
Had  Hume  and  Kaimes  properly  consulted  the  opera- 
tion of  their  own  minds  upon  this  subject,  we  presume 
they  never  would  have  granted,  that  it  was  possible 
for  the  world  to  have  come  into  existence,  by  a  cause; 
and  yet  asserted,  that  it  was  ^^ossible  it  might  have 
come  into  existence,  iLithoiit  a  cause.   By  granting  the 
possibilily  of  the  world's  coming  into  existence,  by  a 
cause,  they  have  virtually  granted,  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  it  should  have  come  into  existence, 
witjiout  a  cause.     The  bare  possibility  of  the  world's 
beginning  to  exist,  amounts  to  a  demonstration,  that 
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it  did  begin  to  exist.  And  the  bare  possibility  of  its 
beginning  to  exist,  by  a  cause,  amounts  to  a  demon* 
ttratioiij  that  there  was  some  cause  of  its  beginning  te 
exist. 

IV.  The  Cause  which  produced  this  world,  must 
be  equal  to  the  eflfect  produced.  No  cause  can  pro- 
duce an  effect  superior  to  itself.  This  is  no  less  im- 
possible, than  that  an  effect  should  exist,  without  a 
cause.  For  just  so  far  as  an  effect  surpasses  the  cause, 
it  ceases  to  be  an  effect,  and  exists  of  itself.  To  sup- 
pose, therefore,  that  the  world  owes  its  existence  to 
any  cause  inferior  to  itself,  involves  the  same  absurd- 
ity as  to  suppose,  that  it  began  to  exist,  without  a 
cause.  It  requires  a  greater  cause  to  produce  a  great, 
than  a  small  effect.  This  we  knov^'  by  our  own  ex- 
perience. We  can  produce  small  effects.  We  are 
able  to  move  or  new-modi fy  some  things  around  us, 
but  we  cannot  give  existence  to  the  smallest  atom. 
To  produce  something  out  of  nothing  requires  a  far 
greater  cause,  than  it  does  merely  to  move,  or  new- 
modify  things  which  already  exist.  Hence  the  char- 
acter and  perfections  of  the  first  and  supreme  Cause; 
may  be  fairly  argued  from  the  things  which  he  hath 
made. 

Here,  then,  I  would  observe, 

1.  The  Creator  of  all  things  must  be  possessed  of 
almighty  power.  This  is  the  first  attribute  of  the  first 
Cause,  which  his  great  and  marvellous  works  impress 
upon  the  mind.  In  surveying  the  works  of  creation, 
their  greatness  constrains  us  to  conclude,  that  no  less 
than  Almighty  power  could  bring  them  out  of  nothing 
into  being.  It  is  true,  our  imaginaiion  is  here  apt  to 
get  the  start  of  our  reason,  and  we  are  ready  to  appre- 
hend, that  the  power  oi  preserving,  is  greater  than  the- 
power   of  creating  the  world.     Preserving  power 
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seems  to  admit  of  different  degrees  of  effort,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  different  degrees  of  magniiude  in  the  ob- 
jects preserved.  It  seems  to  require  a  greater  effort 
ill  the  Supreme  Being  to  support  a  mountain,  than  a 
mole-hitt:  or  to  support  the  ponderous  earth,  th?tn  the 
light  and  flying  clouds.  But  this  is  altogether  owing 
to  a  delusive  imagination.  In  the  eye  of  reason,  what- 
ever the  Supreme  Power  can  do,  he  can  do  with  equal 
ease.  It  requires  no  more  effort  in  the  great  first 
Cause,  to  support  and  preserve  the  world,  than  it  did 
to  call  it  into  existence  at  first.  He  spake,  and  it  was 
done:  he  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast.  This  facility 
of  his  operation  displays  the  greatness  of  his  power,  in 
the  production  of  the  world.  He,  who  produced  an 
Angel  as  easily  as  a  man;  a  Man  as  easily  as  a  worm; 
and  a  World  as  easily  as  an  atom,  must  be  a  Being  of 
unbounded  power.  His  power  of  creating  surpasses 
the  powers  of  all  dependent  beings.  For,  were  all 
their  powers  united,  they  could  not  create  a  fly,  nor  a 
worm,  nor  produce  the  least  pai-ticle  of  matter.  We 
cannot  conceive  of  any  power  greater,  than  that  which 
can  give  existence,  or  produce  something  out  of 
nothing.  The  Being,  therefore,  who  created  this 
world,  must  be  able  to  do  every  thing,  which  lies 
within  the  limits  of  possibility.  By  creating  one 
world,  he  has  displayed  a  power  sufficient  to  create  as 
niany  worlds,  as  space  itself  can  contain.  And,  there- 
fore, if  we  may  judge  of  the  cause  by  the  effect,  we 
may  safely  conclude,  that  the  first  and  Supreme  Cause 
of  all  things  is  necessarily  Omnipotent. 

2.  The  Author  and  Fiamer  of  the  world  must  be 
?5Upremely  wise  and  intelligent.  Mankind  have  always 
admired  the  beauty  of  the  world.  The  Greeks,  that 
learned  and  refined  nation,  called  it  beauty  in  the  ab- 
stract.    Uniformity  amidst  variety   appears  through 
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(every  part  of  creation.  The  motions  and  revolutions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  uniform,  though  extremely 
various.  There  is  uniformity  amidst  variety  in  every 
species  of  grain,  of  grass,  of  flowers,  of  trees  and  of  an- 
imals. There  is  a  great  uniformity  among  the  many 
millions  of  mankind,  yet  an  almost  infinite  variety. 
The  human  body  is  a  most  curious  piece  of  machine- 
ry. Its  various  parts  are  not  only  well  proportioned, 
but  nicely  constructed  and  situated,  to  answer  their  va- 
rious purposes.  The  feet  are  admirably  fitted  for 
walking,  the  hands  for  laboring,  the  eyes  for  seeing, 
the  ears  for  hearing,  and  the  mouth  for  both  feeding 
and  speaking.  Indeed,  not  only  the  human  frame, 
but  the  whole  creation,  appears  to  be  made  for  use. 
All  the  luminaries  of  heaven  serve  many  and  impor- 
tant purposes.  They  not  only  afford  light  to  the  earth, 
but  divide  time  into  days,  months,  and  years,  and  a 
happy  variety  of  seasons.  Air  and  earth,  fire  and 
water,  are  all  necessary  to  support  and  preserve  the 
lives  of  men,  of  animals,  and  vegetables.  The  seas 
which  divide,  at  the  same  time,  unite  the  numerous 
nations  of  the  earth.  The  lower  species  of  animals 
appear  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  the  higher;  the 
higher  and  lower  species  appear  to  be  made  for  the  ser- 
vice of  man;  and  man,  a  rational  and  noble  creature, 
appears  to  be  made  for  the  service  of  his  Maker.  Such 
variety,  uniformity,  regularity,  and  intelligence  in  the 
effect,  clearly  demonstrate  intelligence  and  wisdom  in 
the  Cause.  The  world  bears  stronger  marks  of  the 
design  of  the  Creator,  than  a  clock,  or  watch,  or  any 
other  curious  machine,  bears  of  the  ingenuity  of  the 
artificer.  Indeed,  it  is  easier  to  conceive,  that  houses 
should  be  framed;  that  cities  shoulid  be  built;  and  all 
the  arts  and  sciences  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  im- 
provement by  mere  chance;  than  that  this  beautiful, 
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ref^ular,  and  useful  world  should  have  been  framed  by 
any  other  cause,  than  a  wise  intelligent  Being,  who 
resolved  and  adjusted,  in  his  own  mind,  every  part  of 
it  before  he  called  it  into  existence.  When  we  sur- 
vey the  or.lcr,  usefulness,  and  intelligence  of  the  things 
that  are  made,  we  as  clearly  see  and  understand  the 
manifold  wisdom,  as  the  eternal  'power  of  the  God' 
head. 

S.  The  Builder  and  Upholder  of  the  world  must  be 
every  where  present. 

It  is  the  nature  of  all  created  beings  and  objects,  to 
be  constantly  and  absolutely  dependent  upon  their 
Creator.  But  if  he  constantly  upholds  all  his  creatures 
and  all  his  works,  then  he  must  be  constantly  presnit 
in  every  part  of  his  wide  creation.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive, that  any  cause  can  operate  where  it  does 
not  exist;  and  of  course,  we  cannot  conceive,  that  the 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  world  should  exert  his 
power  beyond  the  limits  of  his  presence.  But  it  is 
certain,  that  his  preserving  and  governing  power  ex- 
tends to  every  creature  and  every  object,  whether  great 
or  small,  through  every  part  of  the  created  universe; 
and  therefore  it  is  equally  certain,  that  his  presence 
constantly  fills  and  surrounds  the  whole  creation.  And 
this  gives  us  the  highest  possible  idea  of  the  immensity 
of  the  divine  presence. 

4.  The  Maker  and  Governor  of  the  world  must  be 
a  Being  of  boundless  knowledge. 

He  must  necessarily  know  himself,  and  be  intuitively 
acquainted  with  all  his  natural  and  moral  perfections. 
And  by  knowing  these,  he  must  necessarily  know  all 
possibles;  that  is,  all  things  which  lie  within  the  limits 
of  omnipotence  to  produce.  This  is  that  knowledge, 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  essential  attributes  of  the 
great  first  Cause.    And  besides  this,  he  must  necessa- 
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rily  have  the  knowledge  of  his  own  purposes  and  de- 
iSgns,  which  is  properly  termed  fore-knowledge.  For, 
by  knowing  his  own  decrees,  he  necessarily  knows  all 
actuals;  that  is,  all  things  that  ever  will  exist.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  his  understanding  is  infinite,  and  his 
knowledge  boundless.  His  great  and  capacious  mind 
comprehends,  at  one  view,  all  things  past,  present,  and 
to  come.     And  more  than  this,  cannot  be  known. 

5.  The  first,  supreme,  and  intelligent  Cause  of  alj. 
things  must  be  Eternal.    To  suppose  the  first  Cause 
had  a  cause  of  his  existence,  is  to  suppose  there  was  a 
cause  before  the  first  Cause.     Or  to  suppose  he  was 
the  cause  of  his  own  existence,  is  to  suppose  that  he 
existed  and  operated,  before  he  did  exist.    Or  to  sup- 
pose that  he  came  into  existence  without  any  cause,  is 
to  suppose  vi^hat  has  been  proved  to  be  impossible. 
Hence  we  are  constrained  to  suppose,  that  there  is^ 
something  in  his  nature,  which  renders  his  existence 
absolutely  necessary  and  eternal.     And  though  we 
cannot  explain  the  necessity  and  eternity  of  the  divine 
existence;  yet  this  is  no  real  objection  against  it,  be- 
cause it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  the  great  Creator 
should  exist  in  a  manner,  which  surpasses  the  com= 
prehension  of  all  his  creatures. 

6.  The  Framer  of  our  bodies  and  the  Father  of  our 
spirits  must  be  a  Being  of  moral  rectitude.  ♦ 

He  hath  engraven  the  evidence  of  this  upon  the 
minds  of  all  intelligent  creatures.  For,  when  he  made 
them,  "he  bent  them  to  the  right;"  or  gave  them  a 
capacity  of  discerning  the  moral  beauty  or  deformity 
of  every  moral  agent.  But  can  we  suppose,  the  Cre- 
ator would  furnish  his  creatures  with  a  faculty,  by 
which  they  could  discover  his  own  moral  character, 
unless  he  knew  himself  to  be  possessed  of  perfect  recti- 
tude and  spotless  purity?   For,  if  he  were  not  of  such 
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a  charactfr,  his  creatures  whom  he  endued  with 
moral  powers  would  be  capable  of  discovering  it;  and 
whenever  they  should  discover  it,  they  would  be  under 
moral  obligation  to  hate  and  detest  the  Author  of  their 
existence.  Hence  the  moral  faculty  in  man  carries  in 
it  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  moral  rectitude  of  his 
Maker.  Besides,  the  whole  world  bears  innumerable 
marks  of  the  divine  goodness.  It  is  every  way  adapted 
to  satisfy  the  reasonable  desires  of  all  reasonable  crea- 
tures. And  the  more  the  works  of  God  have  been 
explored,  by  the  most  inquisitive  and  discerning  minds, 
the  more  of  his  goodness,  as  well  as  of  his  wisdom, 
has  been  discovered.  All  the  works  of  creation  and 
providence  have  such  a  natural  and  direct  tendency  to 
promote  the  holiness  and  happiness  of  mankind,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  natural  and  moral 
evil,  there  is  abundant  reason  to  conclude  that  he,  who 
built  all  things,  is  Good.  And  it  is  well  known,  that 
goodness  is  the  sum  and  comprehension  of  all  moral 
excellence.  Thus  it  appears,  by  the  most  natural  and 
conclusive  mode  of  reasoning,  that  there  must  be  a  first 
and  supreme  Cause  of  all  things,  who  is  possessed  of 
every  natural  and  moral  perfection.  It  now  remains 
to  make  a  few  deductions  from  the  subject. 

1.  If  it  be  true,  that  the  visible  world  displays  the 
being  and  perfections  of  the  Deity;  then  all  who  rea- 
son themselves  into  atheism,  are  guilty  of  extreme 
folly.  Those  who  assume  the  name  of  Atheists,  gen- 
erally profess  to  be  masters  of  superior  knowledge  and 
penetration,  and  affect  to  despise  the  rest  of  mankind, 
as  weak,  ignorant,  superstitious  creatures.  But  if  the 
world  in  which  vve  live,  and  all  the  objects  which 
come  to  our  view,  bear  clear  and  obvious  marks  of  the 
supreme  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  their  Author- 
then  the  imputation  of  folly  and  weakness  must  re^ 
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bound  upon  those,  who,  in  defiance  of  reason  and 
common  sense,  deny  the  being  and  perfections  of  the 
first  and  supreme  Cause,  who  hath  impressed  his  own 
great  and  amiable  character  upon  all  his  works.  Pro- 
fessing themselves  to  be  wise,  they  become  fools,  and 
expose  their  folly  to  all  men,  who  make  a  proper  use 
of  their  rational  powers.  It  requires  much  learned 
labor  in  any  of  mankind,  to  become  Atheists  in  spec- 
ulation. They  must  stifle  the  plain  dictates  of  reason 
SLnd  the  common  feelings  of  humanity,  by  deep  and 
subtile  sophistry,  before  they  can  renounce  the  idea  of 
the  necessary  connexion  between  cause  and  effect, 
which  is  the  last  step  in  the  road  to  Atheism.  But 
when  they  have  taken  this  step,  they  have  leaped  over 
all  the  principles  of  fair  reasoning,  and  put  it  out  of 
their  own  power  to  prove  the  existence  of  any  other 
intelligent  being,  beside  themselves.  For,  if  it  be  once 
allowed,  that  any  thing  can  begin  to  exist,  and  conse- 
quently continue  to  exist,  without  a  cause;  then  the 
actions  of  men  are  no  evidence  of  their  intellectual 
powers.  And  the  Atheist,  who  makes  this  concession, 
has  no  principle  left,  upon  which  he  can  justly  con- 
clude, that  there  is  any  being  in  the  universe,  except 
himself,  who  possesses  the  least  degree  of  perception 
or  intelligence.  He,  therefore,  who  says  and  believes 
that  there  is  no  God;  must,  in  order  to  be  consistent, 
say  and  believe,  that  there  are  no  men.  But  is  it  not 
extreme  folly  in  any  man  to  say  and  believe,  that  all 
mankind  are  fools,  but  himself.'^  Such  shame  must  be 
the  promotion  of  learned  and  voluntary  fools.  It 
behoves  those,  therefore,  who  are  leaning  toward 
Atheism,  and  laboring  to  reason  themselves  into  the 
disbelief  and  denial  of  the  Deity,  to  turn  from  their 
dangerous  folly,  and  employ  their  noble  powers  to  the 
better  purpose  of  pursuing  the  chief  end  of  man, 
which  is  to  glorify  God,  and  enjoy  him  for  ever. 
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2.  If  there  be  a  being  of  supreme  power  and  intel- 
li«>'ence,  who  is  the  Creator  and  Proprietor  of  the  world; 
then  there  is  great  reason  to  think,  that  he  will  dis- 
pose of  all  things  to  his  own  glory.  The  same  motive 
which  led  him  to  create,  will  necessarily  lead  him  to 
oovcrn  all  his  creatures  and  all  their  actions.  His 
own  glory  must  have  been  his  higliest  motive  in  creat- 
ing the  world,  and  therefore  must  be  his  supreme  end 
in  governing  every  creature,  and  directing  every  event. 
When  a  man  has  built  a  neat  and  convenient  house, 
we  naturally  expect,  that  he  will  convert  it  to  his  own 
use,  or  dispose  of  it  according  to  his  own  pleasure. 
So  we  may  reasonably  expect,  that  He,  who  built  all 
things,  will  dispose  of  all  things  after  the  counsel  of 
his  own  will.  If  there  be  a  God,  we  may  rely  upon 
it,  that  he  will  dispose  of  us  and  of  all  our  interests, 
for  time  and  eternity,  to  his  own  glory. 

3.  If  there  be  a  Being,  who  hath  made  us,  and  who 
will  absolutely  dispose  of  us;  then  it  is  very  desirable  to 
receive  a  Revelation  of  his  will.  We  are  very  deeply 
interested  in  the  purposes  of  his  pleasure  concerning 
us,  and  therefore  have  great  reason  to  desire  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  present  duty,  and  of  our  future  and  final 
destination.  If  we  are  to  pass  through  different  states 
of  existence,  and  if  one  state  is  to  be  preparatory  to 
another;  then  it  is  very  desirable  to  be  made  acquaint- 
ed with  the  various  states  through  which  we  have  to 
pass,  and  the  various  preparations  which  are  necessary 
to  fit  us  for  a  happy  transition  from  one  state  to  anoth- 
er, until  we  reach  the  last,  in  which  we  are  to  take 
up  our  everlasting  residence.  To  live  in  God's  world, 
and  under  his  supreme  disposal,  without  any  intima- 
tions of  his  mind  and  will,  must  be  extremely  painful 
to  creatures,  who  are  capable  of  looking  forward,  and 
anticipating  their  future  and  final  condition.  This  has 
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been  found  to  be  true,  by  the  unhappy  experience  of 
those,  who  have  been  deprived  of  the  Oracles  of  God. 
Socrates,  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  the  Heathens, 
felt  and  lamented  the  want  of  divine  Revelation;  and 
at  the  same  time  expressed  his  hope,  that  the  kind 
Parent  of  all  would;  in  some  future  period,  indulge  his 
reasonable  creatures  with  such  a  desirable  and  impor- 
tant blessing.  The  bare  light  of  nature  discovers  only 
the  supremacy  of  the  Creator,  and  the  dependence  of 
creatures.  And  this  light  leaves  them  in  the  most  de- 
plorable darkness.  What  person  of  common  pru= 
dence,  would  be  willing  to  launch  into  the  mighty 
ocean,  without  knowing  whither  the  master  of  the 
ship  designed  to  steer  his  course?  But  it  would  be  of 
far  less  importance  to  the  passenger  in  the  ship,  to 
know  the  designs  of  the  master;  than  it  is  to  mankind 
to  know  the  designs  of  their  Creator.  For  the  master 
of  the  ship  could  only  transport  the  passenger  to  some 
remote  part  of  this  world,  and  there  leave  him  for  a 
time;  but  the  great  Creator  can  convey  his  rational 
creatures  to  a  distant  world,  and  there  fix  them  for 
eternity.  Every  human  creature,  therefore,  who  feels 
the  importance  of  his  own  existence,  must  desire  some 
better  information  concerning  his  future  and  eternal 
state,  than  he  can  possibly  derive  from  the  bare  light 
of  nature.  This  shows  the  stupidity  and  absurdity  of 
those,  who  deny  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  merely  because  they  cannot  see  any 
need  of  a  divine  Revelation. 

4.  If  there  be  a  God,  who  is  possessed  of  every  nat- 
ural and  moral  perfection,  then  it  is  fruitless  for  those, 
who  believe  and  acknowledge  his  existence,  to  deny 
the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
their  disagreeable  doctrines.  No  man  would  wish  to 
disbelieve  and  discard  the  holy  Scriptures,  if  they  con- 
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tained  nothing  disagreeable  to  his  heart.  But  many; 
who  read  the  sacred  Oracles,  find  they  contain  very 
disagreeable  sentiments,  which  they  wish  to  be  at  lib- 
erty to  reject.  And  they  are  ready  to  imagine,  that 
if  they  can  only  bring  themselves  to  disbelieve  the 
divine  authority  of  the  scriptures,  they  shall  then  be 
at  full  liberty  to  disbelieve  all  the  disagreeable  doc- 
trines, which  they  teach  and  inculcate.  But  this  is  a 
very  great  mistake.  For,  if  they  will  only  look  into 
the  Book  of  Nature,  they  will  there  find  many  of  the 
same  disagreeable  truths,  which  are  written  in  the 
Book  of  revelation.  If  the  creation  of  the  world  be 
not  a  cunningly  devised  fable,  but  the  production  of 
an  infinitely  powerful,  wise,  and  benevolent  Being; 
then  all  who  acknowledge  his  existence  and  attributes, 
are  still  obliged  to  believe  a  number  of  sentiments, 
which  are  no  less  disagreeable  to  the  corrupt  heart, 
than  any  that  can  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth. 
In  particular, 

They  are  obliged  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  divine 
decrees.  If  the  author  of  nature  be  a  Being  of  per- 
fect wisdom,  he  must  have  formed  ail  his  purposes 
from  eternity.  He  could  not  have  begun  to  operate, 
in  a  single  instance,  before  he  had  determined  the  na- 
ture, number,  duration,  and  end,  of  all  his  works. 
And  by  determining  all  his  own  conduct,  he  must  have 
necessarily  determined  the  conduct  and  character,  and 
final  state  of  all  his  intelligent  and  accountable  crea- 
tures. The  doctrine  of  decrees,  in  its  largest  extent, 
necessarily  results  from  the  being  and  perfections  of 
God.  Hence  all,  who  acknowledge  themselves  to  be 
the  creatures  of  God,  are  constrained  to  believe,  that 
he  hath  decreed  every  thing  respecting  them,  through 
every  period  of  their  existence.     Again, 
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If  there  be  a  God,  who  governs  all  things  in  perfect 
rectitude;  then  it  mast  be  the  duty  of  every  intelligent 
creature  to  yield  unconditional  submission  to  his  will. 
The  will  of  the  creature  ought  always  to  bow  to  the 
will  of  the  Creator.  Not  one  of  the  creatures  of  God 
has  a  right  to  say  unto  him,  what  doest  thou?  Unre- 
served submission  is  a  duty,  which  grows  out  of  abso- 
lute dependence.  And  since  all  men,  without  excep- 
tion, are  entirely  dependent  upon  God,  they  are  under 
indispensable  obligation  to  submit  to  him  in  all  things, 
without  the  least  murmur  or  complaint.  If  we  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  God,  we  must,  in  order  to 
be  consistent,  cordially  resign  all  our  interests,  for  time 
and  eternity,  to  his  supreme  disposal.     Once  more, 

All,  who  believe  the  existence  and  moral  rectitude 
of  the  Deity,  are  obliged  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  fu- 
ture rewards  and  punishments,  A  Being,  who  loves 
righteousness  and  hates  iniquity,  cannot  look  upon  the 
conduct  of  frecj  moral  agents,  with  an  eye  of  indiffer- 
ence. He  must  be  either  pleased  or  displeased  with 
all  their  moral  conduct.  If  they  act  agreeably  to  that 
moral  faculty,  which  he  hath  implanted  in  their  breasts, 
they  will  meet  with  his  approbation;  but  if  they  vio- 
late the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  do  those  things, 
which  they  know  to  be  wrong,  they  will  incur  his  just 
displeasure.  The  moral  rectitude  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing lays  mankind  under  moral  obligation  to  obey  him; 
and  at  the  same  time,  gives  them  just  ground  to  ex- 
pect, that  he  will  finally  call  them  to  an  account  for 
all  their  actions,  and  treat  them  according  to  their  re- 
spective characters,  by  rewarding  the  righteous,  and 
punishing  the  wicked. 

These,  and  many  other  disagreeable  truths  necessa- 
rily result  from  the  essential  perfections  of  the  great 
Creator;  and,  therefore,  it  is  of  no  avail  to  deny  the 
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truth  and  divinity  of  the  Scriptures,  in  order  to  get 
clear  from  the  hard  sayings  and  disagreeable  doctrines 
of  Christ  and  his  Apostles.  No  man,  under  the  light 
of  the  gospel,  can  really  believe  the  existence,  and  love 
the  character  of  God,  and  yet  disbelieve  and  reject  the 
doctrines  of  divine  revelation. 

5.  If  there  be  a  God,  then  all  his  reasonable  crea- 
tures  are  bound  to  be  religious.  The  natural  and  mor- 
al attributes  of  the  Deity  are  the  primary  ground  of  all 
religious  duties  and  affections.  And  so  long  as  God 
continues  to  possess  supreme  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  these  great  and  amiable  attributes  will  lay 
all  mankind  under  indispensable  obligations  to  love, 
revere,  obey  and  worship  their  Creator.  Our  capac- 
ity to  know  God  obliges  us  to  glorify  him  as  God. 
And  hence  wc  must  cease  to  be  reasonable  creatures^ 
before  we  can  cease  to  be  under  obligation  to  adore 
and  worship  Him,  in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and 
have  our  being.  O  come,  then,  let  us  worship  and  bow 
down;  let  us  kneel  before  the  Lord  our  Maker;  and 
give  unto  him  the  glory,  which  his  great  and  amiabl© 
character  deserves.    Amen. 


SERMON   n. 

THE  PLENARY  INSPIRATION  OF  THE  SCRIPl^RES. 

2  Peter  i,  21. 
For  the  projyhecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of 
man:  but  holy   men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

SOME  aWe  writers  in  favor  of  divine  revelation,  have 
ventured  to  compound  the  matter  with  Infidels,  and 
given  up  the  inspiration  of  some  parts  of  Scripture, 
for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  inspiration  of  the 
rest.  This  looks  like  carrying  candor  and  conde- 
scention  too  far,  and  betraying  the  cause,  which  they 
mean  to  defend.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  unbe- 
lievers will  be  satisfied  with  their  partial  concessions; 
but  will  continue  their  demands,  until  they  allow 
them  to  place  the  whole  Bible  upon  a  level  with  the 
writings  of  uninspired  men.  '^lliere  seems,  however,  to 
be  no  occasion  for  the  least  yielding  on  the  part  of  be- 
lievers, if  they  can  only  make  it  appear,  that  so  long  as 
the  sacred  Penmen  were  employed  in  writing  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  they  were 
constantly  moved  and  guided  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  And 
this,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  expressly  asserted  in  the 
words  of  our  text.  "For  the  prophecy  came  not  in 
old  time  by  the  will  of  man:  but  holy  men  of*  God 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.''  Ifc 
appears  from  the  preceding  verses,  that  the  Apostle  is 
here  speaking  of  Scripture  in  general;  and  therefore 
his  real  meaning  must  be,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was 
the  supreme  Agent,  and  holy  men  were  but  jnere  in 
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struments,  in  writing  the  Word  of  God.  Agreeably 
to  this  construction  of  the  text,  it  will  be  the  business 
of  the  ensuing  discourse  to  make  it  appear,  ^ 

That  the  book,  which  we  emphatically  call  the  Bi- 
ble, was  written  by  the  inspiration  of  suggestion. 

I  shall,  first,  explain  the  meaning  of  this  general 
proposition;  and,  then,  offer  several  considerations  to 
establish  the  truth  of  it. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  inquire  what  is  to  be  un- 
derstood by  the  inspiration  of  suggestion.  Some  sup- 
pose, there  are  three  kinds  of  inspiration;  which  they 
distinguish  from  each  other,  by  calling  the  first,  the  in- 
spiration of  Superintendency;  the  second,  the  inspira- 
tion of  Elevation;  and  the  third,  the  inspiration  of 
Suggestion. 

The  inspiration  of  Superintendency  is  supposed  to 
be  such  a  divine  control  over  the  sacred  Penmen,  as 
left  all  their  rational  powers  in  their  natural  state:  but 
yet  constantly  preserved  them  from  writing  any  thing 
false  or  absurd. 

The  inspiration  of  Elevation  is  supposed  to  be  a  cer- 
tain divine  impulse  upon  the  minds  of  the  sacred  Wri* 
ters,  which  warmed  their  imaginations,  and  raised  all 
their  natural  faculties  to  an  unusual  degree  of  vigor  and 
activity. 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  inspiration  of 
Suggestion  took  place,  "when  the  natural  faculties  of 
the  sacred  Penmen  were  superseded,  and  God  spake 
directly  to  their  minds,  making  such  discoveries  to 
them,  as  they  could  not  have  otherwise  obtained,  and 
dictating  the  \ery  words  in  which  such  discoveries 
were  to  be  communicated." 

It  was  this  last  and  highest  kind  of  inspiration, 
which,  we  suppose,  God  was  pleased  to  afford  those 
holy  men,  whom  he  employed  in  writing  the  books  of 
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the  Old  and  New  Testament.  He  not  only  directed 
them  to  write,  but,  at  the  same  time,  suggested  what 
to  write;  so  that  according  to  the  literal  sense  of  the 
text,  they  wrote  exactly  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Now,  the  truth  of  this  observation  will  appear,  if  we 
consider, 

1.  It,  was  necessary,  that  the  sacred  Penmen  should 
be  conscious  of  divine  inspiration,  all  the  while  they 
were  writing.  It  was  not  sufficient  for  them  barely 
to  know,  that  they  began  to  write  under  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit;  but  it  was  equally  necessary  for  them  to 
know,  how  long  the  Spirit  continued  to  move  upon 
their  minds.  For  nothing  short  of  a  constant  realiz- 
ing sense  of  his  motion  and  direction,  could  give  them 
full  assurance,  that  what  they  wrote  was  the  infallible 
word  of  God,  which  they  might  honestly  present  to 
the  world,  under  the  sanction  of  divine  authority.  Ifc 
must  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  they  were  actually 
conscious  of  some  kind  of  inspiration,  every  moment 
while  they  were  writing.  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive^ 
how  they  could  be  conscious  of  the  inspiration  of  Su- 
periniendencyy  which  suggests  neither  thoughts  nor 
words.  And  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  conceive,  how 
they  could  be  conscious  of  the  inspiration  of  Eleva- 
tion, which  only  assists  the  natural  powers  of  the  mind 
to  operate  in  their  natural  way.  Whereas  it  is  easy  to 
conceive,  how  they  could  be  conscious  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  Suggestion.  For  this  must  have  constantly 
and  powerfully  governed  all  their  thoughts  and  words, 
just  so  long  as  it  continued  to  operate.  And  whatev- 
er they  wrote  under  the  immediate  and  sensible  influ- 
ence of  such  a  divine  impulse,  they  might  safely  and 
confidently  offer  to  the  world,  as  a  divine  revelation. 
Hence  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  they  enjoyed, 
md  were  consciom  of  enjoying  the  suggesting  inflo- 
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cnces  of  the  Spirit,  all  the  while  they  were  writing  the 
sacred  pages. 

2.  The  Supreme  Being  was  as  able  to  afford  them 
the  highest,  as  the  longest  kind  of  inspiration.  He 
could  as  easily  suggest  thoughts  and  words  to  their 
minds,  as  either  superintend,  or  elevate  their  intellec- 
tual facullies.  This  must  be  allowed  by  those,  who 
distinguish  divine  inspiration  into  various  ki-nds.  They 
suppose  the  Deity  always  granted  the  suggesting  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit  to  the  sacred  Penmen,  whenever 
they  had  occasion  for  such  assistance;  and  can  assign 
no  other  reason  for  its  being  sometimes  suspended,  but 
only  that  it  was  sometimes  unnecessary.  This,  how- 
ever, is  much  easier  to  suppose,  than  to  prove.  For, 
if  the  sacred  Writers  stood  in  constant  need  of  some 
kind  of  inspiration,  as  they  allow,  how  does  it  appear, 
that  any  thing  short  of  inspiration  of  suggestion  would 
afford  them  sufficient  aid?  And  since  it  is  natural  to 
suppose,  that  they  did  constantly  need  to  be  guided 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  all  the  while  they  were  writing,  it 
is  natural  to  conclude,  that  they  were  constantly  fa- 
vored with  the  inspiration  of  Suggestion.  This  leads 
me  to  observe, 

3.  That  the  sacred  Penmen  were  utterly  incapable 
of  writing  such  a  book  as  the  Bible,  without  the  con- 
stant guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Tlie  professed  de- 
sign of  this  Book  is  to  afford  weak  and  depraved  crea- 
tures an  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  But  even 
holy  men  of  God  were  incapable  of  writing  a  Book, 
xvhich  should  answer  this  important  purpose,  without 
being  constantly  guided  and  dictated  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Mere  saperintendency  could  not  afford  them 
sufficient  assistance.  This  could  only  preserve  them 
from  writing  any  thing  false,  or  absurd,  without  im- 
parting the  least  light  or  strength  to  their  intellectual 
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powers.     And,  supposing  they  had  written  under  such 
a  divine  protection;  yet  their  writings  must  have  been 
totally  destitute  of  divine  instruction,  and  might  have 
been  equally  destitute  of  the  common  beauties  and  ex- 
cellencies of  human  compositions.     A  book  may  be 
written  without  a  single  error  or  falsehood,  and  yet  be 
a  weak,   inaccurate,  and  contemptible  performance. 
Had  it  been  possible,  therefore,  that  God  should  have 
preserved  the  sacred  Writers  from  every  mistake  or 
blunder,  without  suggesting  either  thoughts  or  words 
to  their  minds;  yet  such  a  superintendency  would  have 
left  them  totally  incapable  of  writing  a  divine  revela- 
tion. Nor  would  they  have  been  able  to  perform  such 
a  difTicult  and  important  work,  had  they  been  further 
favored  with  the  inspiration  of  Elevation.     It  is  true, 
this  kind  of  inspiration  might  have  guarded  them,  in 
some  measure,  against  their  natural  weakness  and  im- 
perfection, and   given  them  some  real  assistance  in 
their  compositions.      A  divine  elevating  influence  up- 
on  their  minds,  might  have  enabled  them  to  write  with 
peculiar  ease,  animation,  and  sublimity.     But  suppos- 
ing their  writings  had  possessed  all   these  beautiful 
qualities;  yet  they  would  have  wanted  both  divine  in- 
formation and  divine  authority,  which  alone  could 
have  rendered  them  the  real  Word  of  God. 

Now,  if  neither  the  superinf ending,  nor  the  elevat- 
ing influences  of  the  Spirit,  were  sufficient  to  enlight- 
en and  direct  the  sacred  Penman  in  writing  the  Scrip- 
tures of  truth;  then  it  undeniably  follows,  that  thej 
stood  in  constant  and  absolute  need  of  the  inspiration 
of  Suggestion.  No  lower  nor  less  constant  assistance 
than  this,  could  enable  them  to  write  a  book,  so  free 
from  error,  and  so  full  of  information,  as  God  design- 
ed the  Bible  should  be.  It  is  true,  he  did  not  intend 
the  Scriptures  should  reveal  his  will  upoo  all  religiou? 
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subjects;  nor  so  clearly  reveal  it  upon  some  subjects,  as 
to  prevent  all  human  doubts,  mistakes,  or  disputes. 
But  yet  he  meant,  that  the  Bible  should  be  free  from 
all  human  errors  and  imperfections,  and  contain  all 
the  truths,  which  were  necessary  to  be  revealed,  in  or- 
der to  answer  the  purposes  of  his  providence  and 
grace.  And  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  every  sentence,  and 
even  every  word  in  such  a  Book  as  this,  was  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  written  by  any  unassisted 
pen.  Hence  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  the  Holy  Ghost 
suggested  every  thought  and  word  to  the  sacred  Pen- 
men, all  the  while  they  were  writing  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures.    Besides, 

4.  I'o  suppose,  that  they  sometimes  wrote  without 
the  inspiration  of  Suggestion,  is  the  same  as  to  suppose 
that  they  sometimes  wrote  without  any  inspiration  at 
ail.  The  distinguishing  of  inspiration  into  three  kinds, 
is  a  mere  human  invention;  which  has  no  foundation 
in  scripture  or  reason.  And  those,  who  make  this 
distinction,  appear  to  amuse  themselves  and  others, 
with  words  without  ideas.  The  Supreme  Being  is  able 
both  to  superintend  and  elevate  the  minds  of  men,  in 
the  common  dispensations  of  providence  and  grace. 
Solomon  tells  us, "The  preparations  of  the  heartin  man 
and  the  answer  of  the  tongue  is  from  the  Lord."  In 
the  exercise  of  such  a  universal  control  over  the  views, 
and  thoughts,  and  words,  of  men,  God  does  nothing 
which  is  either  supernatural  or  miraculous.  But  In- 
s-jriration,  in  every  degree  of  it,  always  means  some- 
thing which  is  truly  supernatural  and  miraculous; 
and  which  is  essentially  different  from  both  common 
and  special  gvacQ.  This  clearly  appears  in  the  case  of 
the  primitive  Cinistians.  They  were  the  subjects,  not 
of  common  and  special  grace  only,  but  of  divine  in- 
spiratioria    '^For  to  one  was  given  by  the  Spirit  the 
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word  of  wisdom:  to  another,  the  word  of  knowledge 
by  the  same  spirit;  to  another,  prophecy;  to  another, 
discerning  of  spirits;  to  another,  divers  kinds  of  tongues; 
to  another,  the  interpretation  of  tongues."  All  these  spir- 
itual gifts  partook  of  the  nature  of  inspiration,  and  were 
truly  miraculous.  They  were  above  nature,  and  such 
as  the  natural  powers  of  the  mind  could  not  attain, 
by  any  mere  common  or  natural  assistance.  But  the 
inspiration  of  Superintendency  and  the  inspiration  of 
Elevation  have  nothing  supernatural  or  miraculous  in 
them;  nor  can  they  be  distinguished  from  common 
and  special  grace.  This  may  be  easily  illustrated. 
Common  and  special  grace  leave  all  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  the  mind,  in  their  natural  state;  and  so 
does  what  is  called  the  inspiration  of  Superintenden- 
cy. Common  and  special  grace  sometimes  enliven 
and  invigorate  the  natural  powers  of  the  mind,  to  a 
great  and  unusual  degree,  and  so  does  what  is  called 
the  inspiration  of  Elevation.  In  short,  no  person  is 
able  CO  describe,  nor  even  to  conceive,  of  any  inspira- 
tion, which  is  higher  than  common  assistance,  and, 
yet  at  the  same  time,  lower  than  the  inspiration  of 
Suggestion.  It  is  no  less  contrary  to  reason  to  sup- 
pose, there  are  three,  than  to  suppose  there  are  thirty 
kinds  of  Inspiration.  And  the  dictates  of  reason  upon 
this  subject,  are  confirmed  by  the  dictates  of  ScripturCj 
which  speaks  only  of  one  kind  of  inspiration,  and  rep- 
resents that  one  kind  to  be  the  moving  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  or  the  inspiration  of  Suggestion.  This,  there- 
fore, was  the  only  inspiration,  under  which  the  sacred 
Penmen  wrote,  so  long  as  they  were  divinely  inspired. 
And  if  they  were  divinely  inspired,  all  the  while  they 
were  writing,  then  they  all  the  while  enjoyed  the  sug- 
gesting influences  of  the  Spirit.  But  it  is  generally 
believed  and  maintained,  that   they  were  in  some 
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measure,  really  inspired,  all  the  time  they  were  writ- 
ins  the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  And 
if  we  allow  this  to  be  true,  then  we  must  necessarily 
suppose,  that  every  book,  and  every  sentence  in  every 
book,  was  written  under  the  plenary  inspiration  of 
Suggestion.     1  may  now  add, 

d.  That  the  sacred  Penmen  profess  to  have  written 
the  Scriptures  under  the  immediate  and  constant  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Writers  of  the  014 
Testament  tell  us,  that  they  saw  visions;  that  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  came  to  them;  and  that  they  were 
divinely  authorized  to  sanction  their  warnings,  their 
reproofs,  and  their  predictions,  with  a  Thus  saith  the 
Lord.  By  all  these  modes  of  expression,  they  solemnly 
profess  to  have  written,  not  according  to  their  own  will, 
but  as  they  were  directed  and  moved  by  the  divine 
Spirit.  And  this  testimony  of  the  Prophets  to  their 
own  inspiration,  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  united  testi- 
mony of  the  Apostles.  Peter  says,  "No  prophecy  of 
the  Scripture  is  of  any  private  interpretation.  For  the 
prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of  man: 
but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost."  And  Paul  says,  '^Jll  scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profitable  for  doc- 
trine, for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness;  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
throughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works."  The  Apos- 
tle here  asserts,  that  all  scripture  in  general  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  God;  and  that  all  parls  of  scripture  in 
particular,  which  are  profitable  either  for  doctrine,  or 
reproof,  or  correction,  or  instruction,  are  given  by  the 
same  inspirg,tion„  These  parts  taken  together,  evi- 
dently comprise  all  the  history,  all  the  biography,  all 
the  poetry,  all  the  prophecy,  and  all  the  precepts, 
promises,  and  threatenings,  to  be  found  in  the  law  and 
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the  Prophets.  This  passage,  therefore,  testifies  to  the 
immediate  inspiration  of  the  whole,  and  of  every  part 
of  the  Old  Testament  writings.  And  the  same  Apos- 
tle gives  as  ample  testimony  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
Writers  of  the  New  Testanlent.  He  speaks  of  his 
own  inspiration,  with  great  assurance.  "But  I  certify 
you,  brethren,  that  the  gospel,  which  was  preached  of 
me,  is  not  after  man.  For  I  neither  received  it  of  man? 
neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ."  In  another  passage,  he  more  fully  and  ex- 
pressly  asserts,  that  both  he  and  the  other  Apostles 
were  favored  with  the  inspiration  of  Suggestion.  "But, 
as  it  is  written,  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nei- 
ther hath  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which 
God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.  But  God 
hath  revealed  them  to  us  by  his  Spirit; — which  things 
also  'we  speak;  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wisdom 
teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth."  The 
Apostle  John  also  professes  to  have  been  divinely 
taught  and  directed,  in  writing  his  Revelations.  "The 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  him, 
to  shew  unto  his  servants  things  which  must  shortly 
come  to  pass;  and  he  sent  and  signified  it  by  his  angel 
unto  his  servant  John:  who  bare  record  of  the  word 
**  of  God,  and  of  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of 
all  things  that  he  saw."  Thus  the  Apostles  and 
Prophets  profess  to  have  written  under  the  immediate 
inspiration  of  God,  who  dictated  the  matter,  man- 
ner, and  style  of  their  writings.  And  from  this  and 
the  other  considerations  which  have  been  offered,  we 
have  sufficient  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Bible  was 
written  from  beginning  to  end,  by  the  inspiration  of 
Suggestion. 

But  since  this  is  a  very  important  subject,  which 
claims  a  fair  and  full  discussion;  it  may  be  proper  to 
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take  particular  notice  of  the  most  weighty  objections, 
which  may  be  made  against  the  plenary  inspiration 
of  the  holy  Scriptures. 

1.  It  may  be  said  there  appears  a  great  diversity 
in  the  manner  and  style  of  the  sacred  Penmen,  which 
cannot  be  easily  reconciled  with  the  supposition  of 
their  being  equally  and  constantly  guided  by  the  in- 
spiration of  Suggestion. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  we  plainly  discover  some  variety 
in  the  manner  and  style  of  the  sacred  Writers.  Isaiali 
and  Paul,  as  well  as  Moses,  David,  and  Solomon, 
who  were  men  of  education  and  refinement,  write  in 
a  more  pure  and  elevated  style,  than  the  prophet 
Amos,  who  lived  among  the  herdmen  of  Tekoa,  and 
the  Apostle  John^  who  lived  among  the  fishermen  of 
Galilee.  But  this  is  easy  to  be  accounted  for,  by  only 
supposing,  that  God  dictated  to  each  sacred  Penman  a 
manner  and  style  corresponding  to  his  own  peculiar 
genius,  education,  and  manner  of  living.  Were  a  parent 
to  dictate  a  letter  for  a  child,  would  he  not  dictate  it,  in 
a  manner  and  style  somewhat  agreeable  to  the  age, 
genius,  and  attainments  of  the  child?  And  is  there  not 
as  much  reason,  why  God  should  dictate  a  different 
manner  and  style  to  the  different  Authors  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament;  as  why  he  should  employ  so 
many  men  of  such  different  degrees  of  knowledge  and 
refinement,  to  write  the  sacred  Scriptures?  We  do  not 
discover,  therefore,  any  greater  diversity  in  the  man- 
^ner  and  style  of  the  sacred  Penmen,  than  we  might 
reasonably  expect  to  find,  in  case  they  wrote  exactly 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  a  much  greater  sim- 
ilarity in  their  manner  and  style,  than  could  be  rea- 
fionably  expected,  on  supposition  of  their  writing  agree- 
ably to  their  own  genius  and  taste,  without  the  sug- 
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gesting  influences  of  the  Spirit.  That  great  christian 
philosopher,  Robert  Boyle,  and  many  other  excellent 
judges  of  good  composition,  have  justly  observed,  that 
there  is  not  only  a  simplicity,  but  a  sublimity,  in  the 
style  of  Scripture,  which  cannot  be  found  in  any  oth- 
er writings.  This  is  not  all.  The  sacred  Penmen  have 
a  manner,  as  well  as  a  style,  which  is  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. They  seem  to  avoid  the  common  modes  and 
forms  of  uninspired  Writers.  They  write  in  the  most 
free,  easy,  and  authoritative  manner.  They  enter  up- 
on their  subject,  without  any  formal  introduction; 
they  pursue  their  subjects,  without  any  formal  argu- 
ments, or  dissertations;  and  they  conclude  their  sub- 
jects, without  any  formal  reflections,  or  recapitulations. 
Herein  they  not  only  differ  from  others,  but  agree 
with  one  another.  And  this  general  similarity  of 
manner,  as  well  as  of  style,  is  a  stronger  evidence  in 
favor  of  their  plenary  inspiration,  than  any  inaccuracy 
or  inelegance  of  language  is  against  it. 

Besides,  the  manner  and  style  of  the  sacred  Writers 
were  of  too  much  importance,  to  be  left  to  their  own 
Qnassisted  discretion  and  integrity.  Will  any  wise 
general  permit  an  under  officer  to  deliver  his  special 
orders  to  the  army,  v.'ithout  dictating  the  expressions 
to  be  used?  Or  will  any  public  body  send  an  impor- 
tant message  to  any  other  public  body  without  dicta- 
ting  the  words  of  the  message?  Can  it  be  supposed,  then^ 
that  God  would  suffer  his  imperfect,  fallible  creatures 
to  publish  his  vsall,  without  dictating  the  manner  and 
style,  in  which  his  will  should  be  published? 

2.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  mistakes  and  contradic- 
tions to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures,  plainly  refute  ths 
notion  of  their  being  written  under  the  inspiration  of 
Suggestion, 
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To  this  it  may  be  replied  in  general,  that  most  of 
the  supposed  mistakes  and  contradictions  to  be  found 
in  the  Scriptures,  may  be  only  apparent;  and  so 
might  be  fully  reconciled  or  removed,  if  we  were  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  original  languages,  in  which 
the  sacred  books  were  written,  and  with  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  different  ages  and  places,  in  which 
the  sacred  Penmen  lived.  But  the  direct  and  decisive 
answer  to  this  objection  is,  that  it  operates  with  equaj 
force  against  every  kind  of  inspiration.  This  all  must 
allow,  who  suppose,  that  there  are  more  kinds  of  in- 
spiration than  one;  and  who  maintain,  that  all  those 
parts  of  Scripture,  which  were  not  written  by  the  in- 
spiration of  Suggestion,  were  written  either  by  the  in- 
spiration of  Superintendency,  or  the  inspiration  of  Ele- 
vation. For,  so  long  as  God  especially  superintended y 
or  especially  elevated  t\\e  minds  of  the  sacred  Penmen, 
he  must  have  effectually  preserved  them  from  all  real 
contradictions  and  mistakes.  Indeed,  this  objection 
refutes  itself.  For,  if  nothing  short  of  the  inspiration  of 
Suggestion  could  have  preserved  the  sacred  Writers 
from  falling  into  real  errors,  then  it  must  be  supposed 
that  they  were  constantly  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
And  if  they  wrote  under  this  plenary  inspiration,  then 
the  merely  apparent  errors  to  be  found  in  their  writ- 
ings must  be  placed  to  our  own  ignorance;  and  all  the 
real  contradictions  and  mistakes  must  be  imputed  to 
the  ignorance,  or  inattention,  or  unfaithfulness  of 
transcribers  and  of  translators. 

3.  It  may  be  said,  since  God  originally  intended, 
that  the  Bible  should  be  transcribed  by  different  hands, 
and  translated  into  different  languages,  there  was  no 
occasion  for  his  suggesting  every  thought  and  word 
to  the  sacred  Penmen;  because,  after  all,  their  writ- 
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ings  must  be  subject  to  human  defects  and  imper- 
fections. 

it  is  sufficient  to  observe  here,  that  every  transcrip- 
tion and  translation  is  commonly  mwe  or  less  perfect, 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  less  perfection  of  the 
original.  And  since  the  Scriptures  were  designed  to 
be  often  transcribed  and  translated;  this  made  it  more 
necessary,  instead  of  less,  that  they  should  be  written, 
at  first,  with  peculiar  accuracy  and  precision.  Men 
always  write  with  great  exactness,  when  they  expect 
their  writings  will  be  frequently  copied,  or  translated 
into  various  languages.  The  instructions  to  an  Am- 
bassador at  a  foreign  Court,  are  usually  written  with 
extraordinary  care  and  attention;  because  it  is  natur- 
ally expected  that  such  writings  will  be  often  trans- 
cribed and  translated.  And  upon  this  ground,  we 
may  reasonably  suppose,  that  the  divine  Spirit  dicta- 
ted every  thought  and  word  to  the  sacred  Penmen,  to 
prevent  gross  errors  and  mistakes  from  finally  creeps 
uvig  into  their  writings  by  frequent  transcriptions  and 
translations. 

4.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  Apostle  Paul  seems  to 
acknowledge,  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  his  first  Epis- 
tle to  the  Corinthians,  that  he  wrote  some  things  in 
that  chapter,  according  to  his  own  private  opinion, 
without  the  aid  or  authority  of  a  plenary  inspiration. 
In  one  verse  he  says,  ''I  speak  this  by  permission,  and 
not  of  commandment."  And  in  another  verse  he 
eays,  "To  the  rest  speak  I,  not  the  Lord." 

If  we  understand  these  expressions  literally,  then 
we  must  suppose,  that  the  Apostle  and  all  the  other 
sacred  Penmen  always  wrote  under  a  plenary  inspi- 
ration, only  when  they  gave  intimations  to  the  con- 
trary. If  it  were  proper  for  one  of  these  Writers, 
then  it  was  proper  for  all  of  them,  to  give  notice  when 
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tbey  wrote  without  a  plenary  inspiration.  And  if  it 
were  proper  to  give  such  notice  in  one  instance,  then 
it  was  proper  in  every  instance,  when  they  wrote  by 
permission,  and  not  of  commandment.  But  we  find 
no  such  notice  given,  except  in  the  chapter  under  con- 
sideration; and  therefore  we  may  justly  conclude,  that 
all  the  other  parts  of  Scripture  were  written  by  the 
immediate  inspiration  of  God. 

But  if,  in  the  second  place,  we  understand  the 
Apostle  as  speaking  ironically  in  the  verses  before  us, 
then  his  expressions  will  carry  no  idea  of  his  writing, 
without  divine  aid  and  authority.  And  there  is  some 
ground  to  understand  his  words  in  this  sense.  He 
was  not  made  a  subject  of  special  grace,  nor  called  to 
be  an  Apostle,  until  some  time  after  Christ's  ascen- 
sion to  heaven.  This  gave  his  enemies  occasion  to 
insinuate,  that  he  was  inferior  to  the  other  Apostles, 
in  point  of  divine  authority.  And  he  knew,  that  some 
of  the  Corinthians  had  imbibed  this  prejudice  against 
bim;  for  he  says,  "they  sought  a  proof  oi  Christ  speak- 
ing in  him."  Hence  we  find  in  the  close  of  this  chap- 
ter, after  he  had  been  speaking  ironically  of  his  own 
inspiration,  he  says  seriously,  "I  think  also  that  I  have 
the  spirit  of  God."  That  is,  I  think  1  have  the  super- 
natural and  suggesting  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  whom  you  ac- 
knowledge to  be  divinely  inspired.  This  explains  his 
doubtful  expressions,  and  ascertains  the  divine  influ- 
ence, under  which  he  wrote  this  chapter,  and  this  and 
all  his  other  Epistles. 

There  is,  however,  a  third  answer  to  this  objection, 
which  appears  to  be  the  most  satisfactory:  and  that  is 
this.  The  Apostle  is  here  speaking  upon  the  subject  of 
marriage;  and  he  intimates,  that  he  has  more  to  say 
upon  this  subject,  than  either  the  Prophets,  or  Christ 
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had  said  upon  it.  Accordingly  he  says,  "I  speak  this 
by  permission,  and  not  of  commandment.  To  the 
rest  speak  I,  not  the  Lord."  By  these  expressions,  he 
means  to  distinguish  what  he  said  from  what  other 
inspired  Teachers  had  said,  upon  the  same  subject. 
And  to  convince  the  Corinthians,  that  he  had  not  been 
speaking  his  own  private  opinion  in  reference  to  them 
in  particular;  but  had  been  delivering,  by  divive  au- 
thority, such  precepts  as  should  be  universally  and 
perpetually  binding  upon  christians  in  general,  he 
makes  this  explicit  declaration  in  the  seventeenth 
verse:  "And  so  ordain  1  in  all  the  churches." 

On  the  whole,  there  appears  no  solid  objection 
against  the  plenary  inspiration  of  any  part  of  the  sa- 
cred Scriptures;  but  on  the  other  hand,  every  argu- 
ment which  proves  them  to  be  fartly^  equally  proves 
them  to  be  altogether^  given  by  the  immediate  inspi-^ 
ration  of  God. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

1.  If  the  Bible  contains  the  very  ideas  and  sen- 
timents, which  were  immediately  suggested  to  the  sa- 
cred Penmen,  by  the  divine  Spirit;  then  great  caution 
and  circumspection  ought  to  be  used  in  explaining 
Scripture.  The  words  of  Scripture  may  not  be  lightly 
altered,  nor  expunged,  nor  supplied,  nor  \yrested  from 
their  plain  and  obvious  meaning  according  to  the  con- 
nexion in  which  they  stand.  Some  have  used  great 
freedom  with  the  Bible,  and  treated  it  with  less  defer- 
ence, tlian  they  would  have  dared  to  treat  an  ancient 
Greek  or  Latin  author.  They  have  supplied  places^ 
where  they  imagined  words  were  wanting.  They 
have  transposed  not  only  words,  but  sentences,  para- 
graphs, and  even  whole  chapters.     And  all  ihis  has 

,commonly  been  done,  to  support  some  favorite  eiTorj 
0 
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or  to  evade  some  disagreeable  doctrine.  The  advo- 
cates for  Arrninianism,  Arianism,  Socinianism,  and 
Universalism,  have  done  great  violence  to  Scripture 
in  this  way.  Their  systems  of  religion  are  so  contrary 
to  the  plain  and  literal  sense  of  the  Bible,  that  they 
have  found  themselves  under  the  disaQ-recable  neces- 
sity  of  distorting  and  disjointing  the  Scriptures,  in 
order  to  read  them  into  their  preconceived  and  prea- 
doptcd  schemes.  But  there  is  not,  I  believe,  any  es- 
sential or  important  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  which  is  to 
be  found  in  such  dark  or  doubtful  texts  only,  as  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  learning  and  criticism  to  explain. 
If  any  scheme  of  religious  sentiments  cannot  be  dis- 
covered and  supported  by  plain  and  intelligible  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  there  is  great  reason  to  suspect  the 
truth  of  it.  If,  for  instance,  no  man  can  determine, 
that  all  men  will  be  saved,  without  reading  the  New 
Testament  through  repeatedly  and  critically  in  the 
original  language,  there  is  great  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  is  really 
contained  in  the  Bible.  The  most  important  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel  arc  so  necessarily  connected,  and 
so  repeatedly  and  plainly  expressed,  in  different  parts 
of  Scripture,  that  all  men  of  common  knowledge,  and 
of  common  honesty,  may  easily  discover  them.  And 
every  person  ought  to  be  very  cautious  how  he  adopts 
any  religious  sentiment?,  which  seem  to  contradict 
the  general  current  of  Scripture,  and  which  cannot  be 
maintiiined,  without  denying,  or  explaining  away, 
the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  many  passages  in 
the  Bible. 

2.  If  the  divine  Spirit  suggested  every  word  and 
thought  to  the  holy  Penmen;  then  it  is  not  strange, 
that  Ihey  did  not  understand  their  own  writings, 
^i'hcsethe  Apostle  tells  ns,  in  our  context,  they  did  not 
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understand.  "Of  which  salvation  the  prophets  have 
inquired  and  searched  diligently,  M'ho  prophesied  of 
the  grace  that  should  come  unto  you:  Searching  what 
or  what  manner  of  time  the  Spirit  of  Christvvhich  was 
in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified  before  hand  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and  tlie  glory  that  should  follow. 
Unto  whom  it  was  revealed,  that  not  unto  themsdvec-% 
but  unto  us,  they  did  minister  the  things  which  are 
now  reported  unto  you  by  tliem  that  have  preached 
the  gospel  unto  you,  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down 
from  heaven."  By  this  it  appears,  that  the  prophets 
did  not  understand  those  things,  which  they  wrote  un- 
der the  immediate  influence  and  suggestion  of  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  And  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  the 
sacred  Writers  should  be  ignorant  of  many  things,  in 
their  own  writings,  if  they  were  not  left  to  write  ac- 
cording to  their  own  natural  and  unassisted  abilitieSo 
They  might,  by  the  aid  of  the  Spirit,  write  precepts, 
predictions,  promises,  and  tlireatenings,  of  whose  im- 
port they  were  ignorant,  that  should  be  very  intelli- 
gible and  very  useful,  in  future  ages.  They  wrote  not 
for  themselves,  but  for  others;  not  for  present,  but  fu- 
ture times.  And  this  affords  an  additional  evidence  of 
the  plenary  inspiration  of  all  the  sacred  writings. 

3.  If  the  Bible  was  written  under  the  Inspiration  ot 
Suggestion,  then  it  is  an  infallible  rule  of  faith,  and 
the  only  standard,  by  which  to  try  our  religious  senti- 
ments. When  we  are  in  doubt  about  our  own  reli- 
gious opinions,  or  the  religious  opinions  of  others,  we 
ought  to  carry  them  to  the  Law  and  to  the  Testimo- 
ny, and  abide  the  divine  decision.  Those  sentiments, 
which  are  agreeable  to  the  Bible,  are  to  be  received  as 
true;  but  those,  which  are  neither  found  in  the  Bible, 
nor  are  agreeable  to  it,  are  to  be  rejected  as  false. 
There  is  no  other  standard  of  superior  authority,  to 
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which  we  can  appeal.  We  may  not  appeal  from 
Scripture  to  reason,  if  Scripturebe  the  word  of  God.  But 
if  it  be  not,  then  we  may,  with  propriety,  appeal  from 
Scripture  to  reason.  Accordingly,  we  find,  that  those 
who  deny  the  plenary  Inspiration  of  the  Bible,  take 
the  liberty  of  appealing  from  Scripture  to  reason.  Dr. 
Priestley,  Mr.  Lindsay,  and  others,  when  they  are 
pinched  with  Scripture  arguments  against  their  Socin- 
inn  sentiments,  appeal  from  the  opinion  of  the  Apos- 
tles, to  the  superior  authority  of  Reason.  They  con- 
sider the  New  Testament  writers  as  fallible  men, 
who  wrote  their  own  sentiments  honestly,  but,  who, 
being  destitute  of  the  Inspiration  of  Suggestion,  might 
make  mistakes  in  the  most  important  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion. And  if  it  be  allowed,  that  the  prophets  and 
the  Apostles,  did  write  the  prophetical,  historical,  and 
doctrinal  parts  of  the  Bible,  without  the  suggesting 
influences  of  the  Spirit,  then  there  is  no  more  harm, 
nor  impropriety,  in  appealing  from  their  writings  to 
reason,  than  in  appealing  from  the  writings  of  other 
men  to  that  superior  standard.  But,  if  what  we  have 
endeavored  to  prove  be  true,  that  every  word  and 
sentiment  in  the  Bible  was  immediately  suggested  to 
the  sacred  Penmen,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  then  their 
writings  are,  strictly  speaking,  the  word  of  God;  and 
to  appeal  from  their  writings  to  reason,  is  the  same  as 
to  appeal  from  God  to  man;  which  is  absurd  and  crim» 
inal  in  the  highest  degree. 

4.  If  holy  men  of  old  wrote  as  they  were  moved  by 
God,  then  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  that  the  Bible 
should  bear  clear  and  strong  marks  of  its  divine  Au- 
thor. Every  human  composition  bears  marks  of  hu- 
man imperfection,  A  divine  composition,  therefore, 
will  as  infallibly  bear  marks  of  divine  perfection. 
Accordingly;    when    we   look  into   the   Bible,   we 
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find  the  image  and  superscription  of  the  Deity  om 
every  page.  It  displays  all  the  perfections  of  God. 
We  see  the  power  of  God  in  the  works  of  creation, 
providence  and  grace,  which  are  ascribed  to  him.  We 
see  the  wisdon^  of  God  in  the  great  scheme  of  re- 
demption which  the  Scriptures  reveal  We  see  the 
boundless  knowledge  of  God  in  the  prophecies  of  fu- 
ture events,  which  could  be  foreknown  and  foretold, 
by  no  other  than  an  omniscient  Being.  We  see  the 
holiness  of  God  in  the  precepts  and  prohibitions  and 
penalties,  contained  in  the  Bible.  We  see  the  future 
state  of  all  moral  beings  clearly  described,  which  none 
but  the  Supreme  Being  could  either  know  or  describe. 
The  Bible,  in  short,  contains  those  things,  which  we 
stand  in  the  most  need  of  knowing,  and  which  God 
only  could  reveal  to  us.  It  has,  therefore,  every  in- 
ternal mark  of  its  divine  original  and  divine  authority, 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  that  a  divine  Revela- 
tion should  bear  on  the  face  of  it.  We  might  as  easily 
conceive,  that  a  number  of  men  should  have  created  a 
new  material  and  intellectual  world,  as  that  they  should 
have  devised,  composed  and  propagated  such  a  Book 
as  the  Bible,  in  wliich  the  character  and  designs  of 
God  are  so  clearly  unfolded,  and  the  final  issue  of 
things  so  clearly  and  justly  revealed.  As  the  Bible 
claims  to  be,  so  it  proves  itself  to  be,  the  word  of  God. 
For  no  other  being  or  beings  could,  or  would  have 
written  a  Book  so  honorable  to  God,  so  dishonora- 
ble to  men,  and  so  agreeable  to  the  relations  which 
creatures  bear  to  one  another,  and  to  their  great  Ci  ea- 
tor,  and  supreme  Disposer.  Those,  therefore,  who  de- 
ny the  divinity  of  the  Scriptures,  betray  their  weak- 
ness as  well  as  wickedness. 

5.  If  the  Bible  be  the  immediate  Revelation  of  God's 
mind  and  will  to  men,  then  it  is  a  most  precious  Book. 
Nothing  can  be  mors  desirable  and  more  important? 
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than  to  know  the  mind  and  will  of  our  Creator,  our 
Sovereign  and  our  Supreme  Judge.  It  iscomparatively 
of  little  moment,  whether  we  know  the  history  of  the 
world,  the  laws  of  nature,  or  the  use  of  artsand  sciences. 
All  the  books  written  upon  these  subjects  are  lighter 
than  a  feather,when  put  into  the  balance  with  the  Bible. 
This  book  as  far  surpasses,  in  value,  all  other  books, 
as  our  eternal  interests  surpass  our  temporal.  No  won- 
der, therefore,  that  a  man  after  God's  own  heart 
should  so  highly  esteem  his  word.  David  says  unto 
God,  "O  how  love  I  thy  law!  it  is  my  meditation  all 
the  day.  How  sweet  are  thy  words  unto  my  taste! 
yea,  sweeter  than  honey  to  my  mouth.  I  love  thy 
commandments  above  gold;  yea,  above  fine  gold. 
The  law  of  thy  mouth  is  better  unto  me  than  thou- 
sands of  gold  and  silver."  He  gives  the  reasons  of  his 
high  estimation  of  the  word  of  God  in  the  19th  Psalm. 
"The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perft  ctj  converting  the  soul: 
the  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making  wise  the 
simple.  The  statutes  of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoicing 
the  heart:  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure,  en- 
lightening the  eyes.  The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are 
true  and  righteous  altogether.  More  to  be  desired  are 
they  than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine  gold:  sweeter  also 
than  honey,  and  the  honey-comb."  All  who  regard 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  eternal  interests  of  their  own 
souls,  must  highly  prize  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which 
have  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  and  which 
are  able  to  make  them  wise  unto  salvation. 

6.  If  the  Bible  contains  the  mind  and  will  of  God, 
then  ail,  v/ho  enjoy  it,  may  know,  in  this  world,  what 
will  be  their  state  in  the  next.  It  clearly  describes  both 
heaven  and  hell,  and  the  terms  upon  which  we  may 
obtain  the  one,  and  escape  the  other.  All  penitent, 
submissive,  and  obedient  believers,  may  find  great  and 
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precious  promises  made  to  persons  of  their  character, 
in  the  Bible,  And  all  impenitent,  rebellious,  and  un- 
believing sinners,  may  fmd  in  the  same  Book,  great 
and  dreadful  threaienings  denounced  against  persons 
of  their  character.  The  condition  of  every  person  in 
a  future  state,  will  be  correspondent  with  his  character 
in  this.  Evejy  person,  therefore,  by  comparing  his 
character  with  the  word  of  God,  may  determine, 
whether  he  is  a  child  of  wrath,  or  an  heir  of  heaven. 
For,  at  the  last  day,  the  books  will  be  opened,  and  a- 
mong  other  books,  the  sacred  volume  of  the  Bible  will 
be  opened,  and  those  who  enjoyed  it,  will  be  judged 
and  treated  according  to  God's  promises  and  threaten- 
ings  contained  in  it.  This  Christ  intimated,  when  he 
said,  "He  that  rcjecteth  me,  and  receiveth  not  my 
words,  hath  one  that  judgeth  him,  the  word  that  I 
have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day." 
The  words  which  he  spake  to  his  Ministers,  in  his  last 
commission,  were  these:  "He  that  believeth  and  is  bap- 
tized shall  be  saved:  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned."  All,  who  read  the  Bible  impartially,  may 
determine,  whether  they  are  entitled  to  the  enjoyments 
of  heaven,  or  stand  exposed  to  the  miseries  of  the 
damned.  If  any  live  and  die  ignorant  of  their  future 
condition,  it  must  be  owing  to  their  negligence,  or  their 
unwillingness  to  be  acquainted  with  the  true  state  of 
their  minds.  But  it  must  be  very  criminal  and  dan- 
gerous, for  those  who  have  the  sure  word  of  prophecy 
in  their  hands,  to  shut  their  eyes  against  the  light,  and 
live  and  die  in  darkness. 

7.  If  the  Bible  be  indeed  the  word  of  God,  then  it 
is  not  strange,  that  it  has  had  such  a  great  influence 
over  the  minds  of  men.  No  other  book  in  the  world 
has  produced  such  great  effects  upon  mankind  as  the 
Bible,    Yea,  all  the  books  that  have  ever  been  pub- 
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iished,  have  never  had  a  thousandth  part  so  much 
power  to  convince,  persuade,  and  govern  the  minds  ot 
men,  as  the  Scriptures  of  truth.  The  heathens  wrote 
many  books,  in  which  they  described  the  vanity  of 
the  world,  the  deformity  of  vice,  the  beauty  of  virtue, 
the  shortness  of  life,  the  certainty  of  death,  and  even 
the  fate  of  departed  souls.  But  their  writings  never 
produced  any  great  effect  upon  the  hearts  and  lives  of 
men.  They  were  considered  and  treated  as  destitute 
of  divine  authority.  But  the  word  of  God,  contained 
in  the  Bible,  has  been  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharp- 
er than  a  two  edged  sword.  It  has  proved  the  means 
of  awakening,  convincing,  and  converting  thousands 
anc)  thousands  of  mankind  from  the  error  of  their 
ways.  It  has  subdued  and  converted  Atheists,  De- 
ists, Heathen  philosophers,  Pagan  idolaters,  Jewish 
infidels,  and  the  most  vicious  and  abandoned  sinners, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  it  has  been  sent.  It 
has  made  its  learned  and  bitter  enemies  burn  their 
books,  which  were  in  contradiction  to  it.  These  great 
and  glorious  and  happy  effects,  which  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Bible,  are  clear 
and  indubitable  attestations  to  its  divine  original  and 
sacred  authority.  It  is  hard  to  determine  whether  it 
discovered  greater  foll}^,  or  greater  malignity,  in  a  late 
infidel  to  say,  that  any  man  might  write  as  good  a 
book  as  the  Bible.  Socrates  and  Plato,  Seneca,  and 
Cicero  could  not  write  so  good  a  book.  Their  writ- 
ings never  converted  their  readers  from  idolatry,  lux- 
ury, or  immorality.  But  the  Bible  has  converted 
millions  and  millions  from  the  most  absurd  principleSj 
and  most  vicious  practices.  And  we  appeal  even  to 
infidels  themselves,  whether  they  do  not  approach  the 
Bible  with  awe,  read  it  with  fear,  and  close  it,  with  a 
painful  conviction  of  its  divine  authority. 


SERMON  lIL 

THE  ESSENTIAL  AND    IMMUTABLE   DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN  RIGHT  AND  WRONG. 

Isaiah  v,  20. 
PTo  unto  them  that  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil;  that 
put  darkness  for   lights   and  light  for  darkness; 
that  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  Jor  bitter! 

IT  appears  fiom  the  preceding  context,  that;  God  had 
used  a  great  variety  of  means,  to  cultivate  the  minds 
of  his  people,  and  prepare  them  to  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  righteousness.  But  all  the  means  which  he 
Imd  used  with  them,  were  unhappily  lost  upon  them. 
Instead  of  bringing  forth  grapes,  they  brought  forth 
wild  grapes.  Instead  of  growing  better  under  divine 
cultivations,  they  waxed  worse  and  worse,  until  they 
presumed  to  justify  themselves,  by  denying  the  dis- 
tinction between  virtue  and  vice.  For  this  presump- 
tion, God  denounces  a  heavy  wo  against  them  in  our 
text.  ^^JVo  unto  them  that  call  evil  good,  and  good 
evil;  that  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  dark- 
ness; that  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter/" 
The  propriety  of  this  threatening  is  founded  in  the 
essential  and  immutable  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  good  and  evil.  Were  there  no  such  distinc- 
tion, in  the  nature  of  things,  between  virtue  and  vice, 
there  could  be  no  real  harm  in  calling  good  evil,  and 
evil  good;  nor  even  in  denying  the  existence  of  both. 
But  if  there  be  a  foundation  in  the  nature  of  things,  for 
a  moral  distinction  in  the  actions  of  moral  agents; 

then  God  may  justly  threaten  and  punish  those,  who 
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deny  the  criminality  of  their  own  sinful  conduct,  by 
denying  the  imnnutable  distinction  between  virtue  and 
vice.  Agreeably,  therefore,  to  the  spirit  of  the  text,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  make  it  appear,  that  there  is  in  the 
nature  of  thin2:s  an  essential  difference  between  virtue 
and  vice. 

I  shall  first  explain  the  meaning,  and  fchcn  confirm 
the  trutli,  of  this  observation. 

Every  thing  has  a  nature  which  is  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  which  is  essential  to  its  very  existence.  Light  has 
a  nature,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  darkness. 
Sweet  has  a  nature,  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
bitter.  Animals  have  a  nature,  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  men.  Men  have  a  nature,  by 
which  they  are  distinguished  from  angels.  Angels 
have  a  nature,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from 
God.  And  God  has  a  nature,  by  which  he  is  distin- 
o-uished  from  all  other  bein2:&.  Now,  such  different 
natures  lay  a  foundation  for  different  obligations;  and 
diiTerent  obligations  lay  a  foundation  for  virtue  and 
vice  in  all  their  different  degrees.  As  virtue  and  vice, 
therefoie,  take  their  origin  from  the  nature  of  things; 
so  the  difference  between  moral  good  and  moral  evil 
!S  as  immutable  as  the  nature  of  things,  from  which  it 
results.  It  is  as  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things, 
Uiat  the  essential  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice 
should  cease,  as  that  the  essential  distinction  between 
light  and  darkness,  bitter  and  sweet,  should  cease. 
I'hese  distinctions  do  not  depend  upon  the  bare  will 
of  the  Deity;  for  so  long  as  he  continues  the  natui'c 
of  thing''',  no  law  or  command  of  his  can  change 
light  into  darknesSj  bitter  into  sweet,  nor  virtue  into 
vice.  And  this  is  what  we  mean  by  the  assertion^ 
that  virtue  and  vice  are  essentially  different,  in  the  na- 
tucc  of  things.     Having  fixed  the  meaning,  1  proceed 
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io  show  the  truth,  of  this  assertion.     And  the  truth  of 
it  will  appear,  if  we  consider, 

1.  That  I  he  essential  difference  between  virtue  and 
vice  may  be  known  by  those,  who  are  wholly  ignorant 
of  God.    The  barbarians,  who  saw  the  viper  on  Paul's 
hand,  knew  the  nature  and  ill  desert  of  murder.     The 
Pagans,  who  where  in  the  ship  with  Jonah,  knew  the 
difference  between  natural  and  moral  evil,  and  con- 
sidered the  former  as  a  proper  and  just  punishment  of 
the  latter.     The  natives  of  this  country  know  the  na- 
ture and  obligation  of  promises  and  mutual  contracts, 
as  well  as  our  wisest  politicians,  who  form  national 
-treaties  and  compacts  with  them.     And  even  little  chil- 
dren know  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  are  able 
to  perceive  the  essential  difference  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  justice  and  injustice,  kindness  and  unkind- 
ness,  obedience  and  disobedience,  as  well  as  tlieir  par 
ents,  or  any  other  persons,  who  are  acquainted  v/ith 
God  and  the  revelation  of  his  will.     But  how  would 
children  and  heathens  discover  the  essential  difference 
between  moral  good  and  evil,  if  this  difference  were 
not  founded  in  the  nature  of  things!    They  are  totally 
ignorant  of  God,  and  of  consequence,  totally  ignoraiiN; 
of  his  revealed  will.     It  i«  impossible,  therefore,  that 
they  should  know,  that  any  thing  is  either  right  or 
wrong,  virtuous  or  vicious,  because  God  has  eitlier  re- 
quired, or  forbidden  it.     But  if  the  essentia^l  difference 
between  right  and  wrong  results  from  the  nature  of 
things,  then  those,  who  are  entirely  unacquainted  with 
God  and  his  laws,  may  be  able  to  discover  it.     Hea- 
thens, on  this  supposition,  may  know,  that  murder  is 
a  crime,  though  they  never  knew  God  nor  heard  of 
the  sixth  commandment,  which  says,   "Thou  shaU 
not  kill.^^     And   children,   who  know  no  difierence 
between  the  Bible  and  other  books  in  respect  to  divine 
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authority,  may  know  the  criminality  of  lying  and 
stealing,  and  feel  their  moral  obligation  to  refrain 
from  these  and  other  moral  evils.  Accordingly  we 
find,  that  both  those,  who  never  heard  of  the  Bible, 
and  those,  who  never  read  it,  are  as  capable  of  discern- 
ing the  difference  between  moral  good  and  evil,  as 
even  those,  who  make  it  their  business  to  study  and 
explain  the  sacred  Oracles.  And  this  is  a  clear  evi- 
dence, that  the  essential  difference  between  virtue  and. 
vice  results,  not  from  the  will  of  God,  but  from  the 
nature  of  things. 

2.  Men  are  capable  of  judging  what  is  right  or 
wrong,  in  respect  to  the  divine  character  and  conduct. 
This  God  implicitly  allows,  by  appealing  to  their  own 
judgment,  whether  he  has  not  treated  them  accort^ing 
to  perfect  reciitude.  In  the  context,  he  solemnly  calls 
upon  his  people  to  judge  of  the  propriety  and  benig- 
nity of  his  con4uct  towards  them.  "And  now,  O 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  men  of  Judah,  judge^ 
I  pray  you,  betwixt  me  ar^  my  vineyard.  What 
could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vineyard  that  I 
have  not  done  in  it?  Wherefore  when  1  looked  that 
it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth  wild 
grapes?"  He  makes  a  similar  appeal  to  the  same 
people,  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  "Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  What  iniquity  have  your  fathers  found  in  me, 
that  they  are  gone  far  from  me,  and  have  walked 
after  vanity,  and  are  become  vain?"  He  says  by  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,  "Hear  now,  O  house  of  Israel;  is 
not  my  way  equal?  are  not  your  ways  unequal?'^ 
And  he  repeats  the  question,  to  give  it  a  greater  em- 
phasis. "O  house  of  Israel,  are  not  my  ways  equal? 
are  not  your  ways  unequal?"  By  the  prophet  Micah, 
he  appeals  not  only  to  Israel,  but  to  all  the  world, 
whether  be  had  pot  treated  them  with  the  greatesj; 
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propriety  and  tenderness.  "Hear  now  what  the  Lord 
saith:  Arise,  contend  before  the  mountains,  and  let 
the  hills  hear  thy  voice.  Hear  ye,  O  mountains,  the 
Lord's  controversy,  and  ye  strong  foundations  of  the 
earth:  for  the  Lord  hath  a  controversy  with  his 
people,  and  he  will  plead  with  Israel.  O  my  people, 
what  have  I  done  unto  thee?  and  wherein  have  I 
wearied  thee?  testify  against  me.  For  I  brought  thee 
up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  redeemed  thee  out 
of  the  house  of  servants;  and  I  sent  before  thee  Mo- 
ses, Aaron,  and  Miriam.  O  my  people,  remember 
now  what  Balak  king  of  Moab  consulted;  and  what 
Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  answered  him  from  Shittim 
unto  Gilgal;  that  ye  may  know  the  righleousmss  of 
the  Lord." 

In  these  solemn  appeals  to  the  consciences  of  men, 
Ciod  does  not  require  them  to  believe,  that  his  char- 
acter is  good,  because  it  is  his  character;  nor  that  his 
laws  are  good,  because  they  are  his  laws;  nor  that  his 
conduct  is  good,  because  it  is  his  conduct.  But  he 
allows  them  to  judge  of  his  character,  his  laws,,  and 
his  conduct,  according  to  the  immutable  difference 
between  right  and  wrong,  in  the  nature  of  things; 
which  is  the  infallible  rule,  by  which  to  judge  of  the 
moral  conduct  of  all  moral  beings.  In  every  instance, 
therefore,  in  which  God  refers  his  conduct  to  the  judg- 
ment of  men,  he  gives  the  strongest  attestation  to  the 
immutable  difference  between  ris;ht  and  wrons;  in  the 
nature  of  things. 

3.  God  cannot  destroy  this  difference  without  dis-. 
troying  the  nature  of  things.  If  he  should  make  a 
law,  on  purpose,  to  destroy  the  distinction  between  vir- 
tue and  vice,  it  would  have  no  tendency  to  destroy  it. 
Or  if  he  should  make  a  law,  which  should  forbid  us 
to  loye  him  with  all  our  hfarts^  and  our  oeig^jbors  ^ 
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ourselves,  it  would  not  destroy  the  obligation  of  liis 
first  and  great  command.  As  no  positive  precepts  can 
destroy  the  nature  of  things;  so  no  positive  precepts 
can  destroy  our  obligations  to  do  v^'hat  is  right,  and 
to  avoid  what  is  wrong.  While  God  remains  what 
he  is,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  obey  him,  and  not  his 
duty  to  obey  us.  While  we  remain  what  we  are,  it 
will  be  our  duty  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  that 
they  should  do  unto  us.  And  while  all  moral  beings 
remain  what  they  are,  it  will  be  criminal  in  them,  to 
exercise  cruelty,  injustice,  or  malevolence  towards  one 
another.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  even  Omnipotence 
cannot  destroy  the  essential  distinction  between  virtue 
and  vice,  without  destroying  the  nature  of  things. 
And  this  clearly  proves,  that  virtue  and  vice  are  im- 
mutably different  in  the  nature  of  things,  independently 
of  tile  will  or  pleasure  of  the  Supreme  Being.  I  may 
add, 

4.  That  the  Deity  cannot  alter  the  nature  of  things, 
^0  as  to  destroy  the  essential  distinction  between  vir- 
tue and  vice.  We  can  conceive,  that  God  should 
make  great  alteraiions  in  us,  and  in  the  objects  about 
us;  but  we  cannot  conceive  that  he  should  make  any 
alterations  in  us,  and  in  the  objects  about  us,  which 
should  transform  virtue  into  vice,  or  vice  into  virtue, 
or  which  should  destroy  their  essential  difference.  No 
possible  alteration  in  the  nature  of  things,  can  make  it 
our  duty  to  lie,  or  steal,  or  murder,  or  exercise  the 
least  malevolence  towards  our  fellow  creatures.  This 
must  ahvays  be  sinful  in  our  world,  and  in  any  other 
world  of  moral  agents.  Suppose  God  should  create  ti 
new  world,  and  lill  it  with  a  new  race  of  moral  beings. 
We  cannot  conceive,  that  he  should  so  frame  the  new 
world,  and  so  constitute  the  minds  of  the  new  race  of 
moral  agents,  as  that  they  should  feel  themselves  under 
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moral  obligation  to  lie,  and  steal,  and  murder,  and  to 
avoid  every  exercise  and  expression  of  real  benevo- 
lence. But  if  God  cannot  destroy  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  virtue  and  vice,  either  by  an  act  of  his 
power,  or,  by  an  act  of  his  authority,  then  it  is  abso- 
lutely certain,  that  this  difterence  depends  not  on  his 
will,  but  on  tiie  nature  of  things,  and  must  remain  as 
long  as  moral  beings  exist. 

I  might  now  proceed  to  improve  the  subject,  were  it 
not  proper  to  take  notice  of  one  or  two  objections, 
which  may  be  made  against  Vv'hat  has  been  said. 

Object.  1.  To  suppose  the  difference  between  vir- 
tue and  vice  results  from  the  nature  of  things,  is  derog- 
atory and  injurious  to  the  character  of  God.  For,  on 
this  supposition,  there  is  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong 
superior  to  the  will  of  the  Deity,  to  which  he  is  abso- 
lutely bound  to  submit. 

To  say,  that  the  diiTerence  between  right  and  wrong 
does  not  depend  upon  the  will  of  God,  but  upon  the 
nature  of  things,  is  no  more  injurious  to  his  character,, 
Ihan  to  say,  that  it  does  not  depend  upon  his  'wilt 
whether  two  and  two  shall  be  equal  to  four;  whether 
a  circle  and  square  shall  be  different  figures;  whether 
the  whole  shall  be  greater  than  a  part;  or  whether  a 
thing  shall  exist  and  not  exist  at  the  same  time.  These 
things  do  not  depend  upon  the  'will  of  God,  because 
they  cannot  depend  upon  his  will.  &o  the  difference 
between  virtue  and  vice  does  not  depend  upon  the  will 
of  God,  because  his  will  cannot  make  nor  destroy  this 
immutable  difference.  And  it  is  more  to  the  honor 
of  God,  to  suppose,  that  he  cannot,  than  that  he  can^ 
perform  impossibilities.  But  if  the  eternal  rule  of  right 
must  necessarily  result  from  the  nature  of  things,  then 
it  is  no  reproach  to  the  Deity  to  suppose,  that  he  is 
morally  obliged  to  conform  to  it.    To  set  God  above 
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the  law  of  rectitude,  is  not  to  exalt,  but  to  debase  hi? 
character.  It  is  the  glory  of  any  moral  agent  to  con- 
form to  moral  obligation.  The  supreme  excellency  of 
the  Deity  consists,  not  in  always  doing  what  he  pleas- 
es, but  in  always  pleasing  to  do  what  is  fit  and  proper 
in  the  nature  of  things. 

Object.  2.  There  is  no  other  difference  between  vir- 
tue and  vice,  than  what  arises  from  custom,  education, 
or  caprice.  Different  nations  judge  differently  upon 
moral  subjects.  What  one  nation  esteems  a  vice, 
another  nation  esteems  a  virtue.  We  esteem  stealing 
a  moral  evil;  but  the  Spartans  taught  their  children 
to  steal,  and  approved  and  rewarded  them  for  it. 

We  esteem  murder  a  great  and  heinous  crime;  but 
the  Chinese  put  their  aged  and  useless  parents  to  death, 
and  destroy  their  tveak,  sickly,  or  deformed  children, 
without  the  least  remorse.  Such  contrariety  in  the 
opinions  and  practices  of  different  nations,  refutes  the 
notion  of  an  immutable  standard  of  right  and  wrong 
in  the  nature  of  things. 

I'his  objection  is  more  specious  than  solid.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  \t  is  certain,  that  all  nations  do  feel  and 
acknowledge  the  essential  distinction  between  virtue 
and  vice.  They  all  have  words  to  express  this  dis- 
tinction between  right  and  wrong.  And  since  words 
are  framed  for  use,  we  may  presume,  that  no  nation 
would  frame  words  to  express  ideas  or  feelings,  which 
never  entered  their  minds.  Besides,  all  nations  have 
some  penal  laws,  which  are  made  to  punish  those  who 
are  guilty  of  criminal  actions.  It  is,  therefore,  impos- 
sible to  account  for  some  words,  and  some  laws,  which 
are  to  be  found  among  all  nations,  without  supposing, 
that  they  feel  and  regard  the  essential  distinction  be- 
tween virtuous  and  vicious  conduct. 
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This  leads  me  to  observe,  in  the  second  place,  that 
no  nation  ever  did  deny  the  distinction  between  virtue 
and  vice.  Though  the  Spartans  allowed  their  children 
to  take  things  from  others  without  their  knowledge 
and  consent;  yet  they  did  not  mean  to  allow  them  to 
steal,  in  order  to  increase  their  wealth,  and  gratify  a 
sordid  avaricious  spirit.  They  meant  to  distinguish 
between  taking  and  stealing.  The  former  they  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  art,  which  was  suited  to  teach  their 
children  skill  and  dexterity  in  theii'  lawful  pursuits; 
but  the  latter  they  detested  and  punished  as  an  infa- 
mous crime.  So  when  the  Chinese  expose  their  use- 
less children,  or  their  useless  parents,  they  mean  to  do 
it  as  an  act  of  kindness  both  to  their  friends  and  to  the 
public.  For  in  all  other  cases  they  abhor  murder,  or  the 
killing  of  men  from  malice  prepense,  as  much  as  any 
other  nation  in  the  world.  There  is  nothing,  therefore, 
in  the  practice  of  the  Spartans,  nor  in  the  practice  of  the 
Chinese,  which  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  a.ny  nation 
ever  denied  the  essential  distinction  between  virtue  and 
vice.  But  though  the  heathens  have  never  denied  this 
distinction,  yet  their  practice  has  often  shown,  that 
they  have  mistaken  vice  for  virtue.  The  Spartans  did 
in  indulging  their  children  in  the  practice  of  taking 
things  from  others  without  their  knowledge  and  con- 
sent. And  the  Chinese  are  guilty  of  the  same  mis- 
take, in  their  conduct  towards  their  superannuated 
parents,  and  unpromising  children.  But  these,  and 
all  other  mistakes  of  the  same  nature,  are  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  corruption  of  the  human  heart,  which 
blinds  and  stupifies  the  conscience,  and  prevents  it  from 
doing  its  proper  office;  which  is  to  discover  the  nature 
of  moral  actions,  and  distinguish  right  from  wrong, 
good  from  evil,  in  practice.  Were  it  not  for  the  blind- 
laess  of  the  heart,  all  men  would  perceive  the  eternal 
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rule  of  right,  and,  under  the  same  circumstances,  would 
form  precisely  the  same  judgment  with  respect  to  their 
duty.  And  corrupt  as  the  world  now  is,  mankind 
generally  qgree  as  well  in  their  moral  sentiments,  as 
in  their  political,  philosophical  or  metaphysical  opin- 
ions. So  that  the  general  sentiments  and  practices  of 
mankind  concur  with  the  reasons  which  we  have  of- 
fered, to  prove  the  essential  distinction  between  virtue 
and  vice,  in  the  nature  of  things. 

It  now  remains  to  make  a  number  of  deductions 
from  the  important  truth,  which  we  have  explained 
and  established. 

1.  If  there  be  an  immutable  difference  between  vir- 
tue and  vice,  right  and  wrong;  then  there  is  a  propri- 
ety in  every  man's  judging  for  himself  in  matters  of 
morality  and  religion.  No  man  ouglit  to  rely  upon  the 
bare  opinion  of  others,  when  he  is  capable  of  judging 
for  himself,  according  to  an  infallible  standard.  R'ght 
and  v/rong,  truth  and  falsehood,  do  not  depend  upoq 
the  opinions  of  men,  but  the  nature  of  things.  Every 
person  ought,  therefore,  to  examine  every  moral  and 
religious  subject  for  himself,  and  form  his  own  judg- 
ment, without  any  regard  to  the  authority  or  opin- 
ion of  others.  As  God  has  given  men  their  eyes  to 
distinguish  colors,  and  their  ears  to  distinguish  sounds; 
so  he  has  given  them  their  reason  and  conscience,  to 
distinguish  truth  and  falsehood,  right  and  wrong.  And, 
so  long  as  they  enjoy  these  natural  and  moral  powers, 
they  are  under  moral  obligation,  to  use  them  for  the 
purposes,  for  which  they  were  given.  The  niaq  who 
has  eyes  is  obliged  to  see.  The  man  who  has  ears 
is  obliged  to  hear.  And  the  man  who  has  reason 
and  conscience  is  obliged  to  examine  and  judge  for 
himself,  in  matters  of  morality  and  religion.  It  is  no 
jess  the  duty  than  the  right  of  every  man,  to  deter- 
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tnine  for  himself,  what  is  true  and  false  in  theory,  and 
what  is  right  and  wrong  in  practice.  As  others  have 
no  right  to  impose  thdr  opiniors  upon  him;  so  he  has 
no  right  to  receive  their  opinions  upon  trust.  IL  is  his 
indispensable  duty  to  embrace,  or  reject  all  moral  and 
religious  sentiments,  according  to  his  own  private  judg- 
ment. It  may  be  proper  and  necessary,  in  a  thousand 
cases,  to  collect  evidence  from  others;  but  after  we 
have  received  all  the  information,  which  they  are  able 
to  give  us,  on  any  subject,  it  then  lies  upon  us,  to  form 
our  own  opinions,  according  to  evidence,  without  any 
regard  to  the  authority,  or  opiiiion  of  fallible  creatures. 
There  is  a  true  and  false  in  principle,  and  a  right  and 
wrong  in  practice,  whi^h  we  are  obliged  to  discover,  and 
according  to  which  we  are  obliged  to  believe  and  act. 
2.  If  there  be  a  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  in  the 
nature  of  things;  then  it  is  not  impossible  to  arrive  at 
absolute  certainty^  in  our  moral  and  religious  senti- 
ments. It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  we  can  never 
attain  to  certainty  in  any  thing,  but  what  we  are  ca- 
pable of  demonstrating  by  figures,  or  immediately  per- 
ceiving by  our  external  senses.  But  there  is  no  foun- 
dation for  this  supposition,  if  right  and  wrong,  truth 
and  falsehood,  result  from  the  nature  of  things.  Many 
suppose,  that  moral  and  mathematical  subjects  are  to- 
tally different  in  respect  to  certainty.  They  imagine, 
that  we  may  attain  to  certainty  in  mathematics,  but 
not  in  morals.  But  if  moral  truths  as  much  result 
from  the  nature  of  things  as  mathematical,  then  no 
reason  can  be  assigned,  why  we  may  not  arrive  at 
certainty  in  morals  as  well  as  in  mathematics.  For 
W.e  are  as  capable  of  discerning  what  is  right  and 
wrong,  as  what  is  true  and  false,  in  the  nature  of 
things  The  author  of  nature  has  given  us  the  faculty 
of  reason,  to  discover  mathematical  truths,  and  the  fac^ 
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ulty  of  conscience,  to  discover  moral  truths.  Our  cots- 
science  as  plainly  and  as  certainly  tells  us,  that  murdet 
is  a  crime,  as  our  reason  does,  that  two  and  two  arc 
equal  to  four.  And  it  is  as  much  out  of  our  power  to 
disbelieve  the  dictates  of  our  conscience,  as  the  dictates^ 
of  our  reason.  Hence  we  as  certainly  know  moral  and 
religious,  as  mathematical  and  philosophical  truths. 
Certainty  in  mathematics  consists  in  the  intuitive  per- 
ception of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  between  two 
numbers.  And  certainty  in  morals  consists  in  the  intui- 
tive perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  be- 
tween the  volitions  and  obligations  of  moral  agents.  Ife 
is  as  easy,  therefore,  to  attain  certainty  in  morals  as  in 
mathematics.  There  are  plain  and  difticult  cases  in  both 
sciences.  That  murder  is  a  crime  is  a  plain  case  in  mor- 
als; and  that  three  and  three  are  six,  is  a  plain  case  in 
Miathematics.  But  there  are  difficult  questions  in  mor- 
als, and  no  less  difficult  questions  in  mathematics. 
The  difficuit  and  doubtful  cases,  however,  are  no  evi- 
dence, that  certainty  cannot  be  attained,  in  more  plain 
and  practical  cases,  and  thisisalUhatwe  mean  to  asserfe. 
We  may  attain  to  a  certain  knowledge  of  all  those 
tiuths  m  morality  and  religion,  which  are  necessary  to 
direct  us  in  our  moral  and  religious  conduct.  And  so 
much  certainty  we  ought  to  seek  after,  and  not  rest 
satisfied  without  obtaining.  God  has  given  us  moral 
as  well  as  natural  powers;  and  we  ought  to  employ 
our  moral  powers  in  seeking  after  moral  truth,  as  much 
as  we  employ  our  natural  powers  in  searching  after 
either  mathematical,  philosophical,  metaphysical,  or 
historical  truth.  We  should  always  endeavor  to  at- 
tain to  certainty,  in  all  our  researches,  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  do  it;  and  never  rest  in  conjecture,  or  uncer* 
tainty,  only  when  certainty  is  beyond  our  opportuni- 
ties and  capacities. 
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2.  If  right  and  wrong  are  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things,  then  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  become  a 
thorough  skeptic  in  morality  and  religion.  Many,  who 
profess  to  believe  the  existence  and  certainty  of  sen- 
sible objects,  yet  pretend  to  disbelieve  the  reality  of 
virtue  and  vice,  or  the  difference  between  moral  good 
and  moral  evil.     Those   who  are  addressed  in   our 
text,  appear  to  have  been  such  professed  skeptics  in 
matters  of  a  moral  and  religious  nature.     But  it  is  as 
truly  impossible  for  men  in  their  right  minds,  to  doubt 
of  all  moral  and  religious  truths,  as  to  doubt  of  their 
own  existence,   or    the  existence  of  the  objects   of 
sense,  with   which  they  are  constantly  surrounded. 
For  they  are  as  much  obliged  to  believe  their  mental^ 
as  their  bodily  eyes.     When  their  bodily  eyes  are 
open,  at  noon  day,  and  a  picture  is  presented  before 
them,  they  are  obliged  to  see  it,   and  believe  its  exist- 
ence.    So  when  their  eyes  are  open,  at  noon  day,  and 
an  act  of  barbarous  murder  is  committed  before  them, 
they  are  obliged  to  see  and  believe,  not  only  the  real- 
ity, but  the  criminality  of  the  action.     And  it  is  no 
more  within  their  power  to  doubt  of  the  criminality 
of  the  murderer,  than  of  the  death  of  the  murdered. 
Moral  objects  as  irresistibly  obtrude  upon  the  con- 
science, as  visible  objects  do  upon  the  eye.     And  a 
man  can  no  more  avoid  seeing  and  believing  mora! 
truths,  than  he  can  avoid  seeing  natural  objects,  when 
both  are  placed  before  his  mind,  with  equal  plainness. 
Every  moral  agent  is  constrained  to  believe,  or  doubt^ 
according  to  the  evidence,  which  he  perceives.    Doubt- 
ing as  much  depends  upon  evidence  as  believing.     A 
man  may  wish  to  doubt,  when  it  is  out  of  his  power 
to  doubt;  just  as  he  may  wish  to  believe,  when  it  is 
out  of  his  power  to  believe.     Believing  and  doubting 
are  always  governed  by  what  the  mind  pcrcsives  to  be 
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the  evidence  for  or  against  any  truth  or  fact.  A  phi- 
losopher may  tell  us,  that  the  planets  are  inhabited; 
and  exhibit  such  evidence  as  may  create  belief  in 
some,  and  doubt  in  others.  But  if  he  should  pretend 
to  tell  us  the  names  and  numbers  of  the  planetary  in- 
habitants, could  he  gain  the  belief  of  a  single  person? 
If  men  could  believe  and  disbelieve  at  their  pleasure, 
then  they  might  as  easily  believe  a  history  written  in 
this  world,  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the  planets, 
as  a  history  written  in  America,  concerning  the  Amer- 
ican revolution;  or  they  might  as  easily  disbelieve 
every  thing,  as  believe  any  thing.  But  if  doubting 
as  well  as  believing  depends  upon  evidence,  then  no 
man  can  doubt,  any  more  than  he  can  believe,  with- 
out evidence.  If  he  perceives  no  evidence  against  his 
own  existence,  he  cannot  doubt  of  his  own  existence. 
If  he  perceives  no  evidence  against  the  existence  of 
his  fellow-men,  he  cannot  doubt  of  their  existence. 
If  he  perceives  no  evidence  against  the  existence  of 
virtue  and  vice,  he  cannot  doubt  of  their  existence* 
But  who  can  perceive  any  evidence  against  his  own 
existence?  Who  can  percieve  any  evidence  against 
the  existence  of  his  fellow-men?  Who  can  perceive 
any  evidence  against  the  existence  of  virtue  and  vice? 
And  therefore  who  can  be  a  thorough  skeptic  in  mat- 
ters of  morality  and  religion?  No  man  ever  was,  nor 
ever  can  be,  a  thorough  skeptic,  in  respect  to  religion 
and  morality,  without  being  a  thorough  skeptic,  in  re- 
spect to  all  the  objects  of  sense.  Religious  skepticism 
is  religious  hypocrisy;  and  the  man  who  professes  to 
be  a  skeptic  in  religion,  professes  to  be  a  hypocrite, 

4.  if  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  falsehood,  be 
founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  then  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  indifference  what  moral  and  religious  sentiments 
niankind  imbibe  and  maintain,    They  are  obliged  to 
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judge  and  believe  according  to  evidence,  and  if  they  do 
otliervvise,  they  are  chargeable  with  guilt  before  God, 
and  in  the  sight  of  their  own  consciences.  God  has 
given  them  evidence  of  truth  and  falsehood,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  and  given  them  powers  and  faculties  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other;  and  if  they  choose 
darkness  rather  than  light,  and  error  rather  than  truth, 
they  must  answer  for  their  folly  and  guilt  God  has  dif- 
fused moral  light  over  the  face  of  the  creation,  and  left 
all  hisf  reasonable  creatures  without  excuse,  if  they 
either  doubt  or  disbelieve  his  existence.  The  heathens 
are  criminal  for  disbelieving  the  being  of  their  great 
^nd  glorious  Creator.  They  are  capable  of  seeing  the 
mighty  evidences  of  his  eternal  power  and  godhead, 
and,  therefore,  they  are  highly  criminal  for  shutting 
their  eyes  against  the  clear  light  of  the  divine  existence. 
The  Mahometans  are  capable  of  seeing  the  error,  and 
superstition,  and  idolatry,  which  are  contained  in  the 
Koran,  and  therefore,  are  inexcusable  for  disbelieving 
the  great  and  glorious  truths  which  are  clearly  reveal- 
ed in  the  works  of  nature,  and  in  the  pure  word  of 
God,  which  their  false  teacher  corrupted  and  pervert- 
ed. The  Papists  are  highly  criminal  for  all  their  su- 
perstition and  idolatry,  which  are  forbidden  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  And  the  Deists,  who  deny  the  truth 
and  divinity  of  the  Bible,  are  guilty  of  still  greater 
blindness  of  mind,  and  obstinacy  of  heart,  in  disbeliev- 
ing the  testimony,  which  God  hath  given  of  his  Son. 
Nor  are  heretics,  who  corrupt,  pervert,  and  deny  par- 
ticular doctrines  of  divine  revelation,  excusable  in  the 
sight  of  God,  who  has  commanded  them  to  under- 
stand, believe,  and  love  the  truth.  However  lightly 
some  may  think,  or  speak  of  errors  in  moralit}^  and 
religion,  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  importance,  for  every 
|i|ap  to  form  his  opinions  according  to  the  nature  of 
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things,  and  the  revealed  will  of  God.  Voluntary  ig- 
norance and  error,  will  meet  with  the  divine  displeas- 
ure, at  the  great  and  last  day. 

5.  I  f  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  falsehood,  be  found- 
ed in  the  nature  of  things,  then  there  appears  to  be  a 
great  propriety  in  God's  appointing  a  day  of  judgment. 
Such  a  day  appears  proper  and  necessary  on  the  ac- 
count of  the  moral  creation.  God  has  no  occasion  for 
it  on  his  own  account.  He  always  knows  and  does 
what  is  perfectly  right  in  the  nature  of  things.  But  it 
cannot  appear  to  his  reasonable  creatures,  that  he 
treats  them  all  right,  without  his  laymg  before  thera 
the  feelings  and  actions,  upon  which  he  regulates  his 
conduct.  A  clear  and  full  exhibition  of  facts,  at  the 
great  day,  will  unfold  right  and  wrong,  with  respect  to 
every  being  in  the  universe.  It  will  unfold  the  recti- 
tude of  God's  conduct  in  every  instance.  When 
God  tells  the  universe  how  lie  has  treated  every  crea- 
ture, and  how  every  creature  has  treated  him;  every 
creature  will  be  capable  of  seeing  the  wisdom,  the 
goodness,  or  justice  of  God,  in  all  his  conduct  towards 
men,  angels,  and  devils.  And  when  God  lays  open 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  all  his  creatures,  they  will  then 
be  capable  of  judging  who  ought  to  go  to  heaven,  and 
who  ought  to  go  to  hell;  or  who  ought  to  be  happy, 
and  who  ought  to  be  miserable,  to  all  eternity.  Such 
a  clear  and  full  exhibition  oi  facts,  will  clear  the  inno- 
cent, and  condemn  the  guilty,  in  the  minds  of  all  in- 
telligent beings.  And  from  the  day  of  judgment,  to 
all  eternity,  every  intelligent  being  will  possess  clear 
light  re-««ecting  himself,  his  God,  and  his  fellow-crea- 
tures. This  will  give  an  emphasis  to  the  joys  of  heav- 
en, and  the  miseries  of  hell,  and  serve  as  bars  and  bolts 
to  sever  the  righteous  and  wicked,  to  interminable 
ages.  This  will  shut  fear  out  of  heaven^  and  hope  out 
of  hell  forever  and  ever„ 
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B.  We  learn  from  what  has  been  said,  that  all  who 
go  to  heaven,  will  go  there  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  whole  universe.  They  will  be  judged  to  be  fit  for 
heaven,  by  God,  by  Christ,  by  angels,  by  devils,  by  the 
finally  miserable,  and  by  themselves.  It  will  be  the 
real  opinion  of  all,  after  attending  the  process  of  the 
great  day,  that  every  one,  who  shall  have  received  the 
approbation  of  the  final  Judge,  should  be  exalted  to 
the  honors,  and  distinctions,  and  enjoyments  of  the 
heavenly  world,  and  there  forever  live  under  the 
smiles  of  their  heavenly  Father.  And  such  a  clear 
and  decided  opinion  in  the  favor  of  the  blessed,  will 
add  an  inconceivable  satisfaction  to  their  minds  for- 
ever. 

7.  We  learn  from  what  has  been  said,  that  all, 
who  are  excluded  from  heaven,  will  be  excluded  from 
it,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  all  moral  beings.  There 
will  not  be  a  dissenting  voice  in  the  dreadful  sentence, 
"Depart  ye  cursed  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for 
the  devil  and  his  angels."  All  who  shall  meet  with 
the  disapprobation  of  the  final  Judge,  will  equally 
meet  with  the  disapprobation  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
heaven  and  hell,  together  with  the  condemnation  of 
their  own  enlightened  consciences.  It  will  appear 
clearly  to  the  view  of  the  universe,  that  all,  who  are 
condemned  and  punished,  ought  to  be  condemned 
and  punished  forever.  Not  one  who  is  lost,  will  have 
one  in  heaven  or  in  hell  to  take  his  part,  or  coriiplain 
of  his  final  and  eternal  destination.  And  what  an  in- 
tolerable weight  will  this  add  to  that  great  and  endless 
punishment,  which  shall  fall  upon  the  vessels  of  wrath;, 
who  are  fitted  for  destruction! 

This  subject  now  admonishes  all  those,  who  trifle 
with  moral  things,  and  make  a  mock  at  sin,  of  their 
extreme  guilt  and  danger.     "Wo  unto  them  that  call 
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evil  good,  and  good  evil;  that  put  darkness  for  light, 
and  light  for  darkness;  that  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and 
sweet  for  bitter."  The  great  day  of  light  is  coming, 
which  will  dissipate  the  mists  and  clouds,  in  which 
stupid  sinners  have  concealed  themselves,  and  which 
will  expose  their  stupidity  and  guilt  both  to  themselves, 
arid  to  the  universe.  Then  erroneous  sinners,  secret 
sinners,  secure  sinners,  and  skeptical  sinners,  will  ap- 
pear to  themselves,  and  to  all  intelligent  beings,  in  all 
their  depravity,  folly,  and  guilt,  and  become  swift  wit- 
nesses against  themselves,  that  they  have  deserved  the 
united,  and  eternal  displeasure  of  the  whole  universe. 
Then  it  will  be  beyond  their  power  to  trifle  with  right 
'  and  wrong,  good  and  evil;  or  to  despise  the  just  and 
awful  setftence,  which  will  fix  them  in  endless  dark- 
ness, guilt,  and  despair.  "Wo  unto  you  that  laugh 
now!  for  ye  shall  mourn  and  weep."  The  universal 
contempt  of  God,  of  angels,  and  of  men,  will  be  more 
than  your  wounded,  guilty  souls  can  endure.  "A 
man  may  sustain  his  infirmity;  but  a  wounded  spirit 
who  can  bear!" 


SERMON  IV. 

ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  TRINITY. 

1  John  v,  7. 
For'  there  m^  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost:  and  these 
three  are  one, 

IN  treating  on  revealed  religion,  men  have  often  run 
into  tvi^o  extremes.  Some  have  been  fond  of  finding 
mysteries  every  where  in  the  Bible;  vv^hile  others  have 
been  equally  fond  of  exploding  all  mysteries  from 
divine  revelation.  Here  the  truth  seems  to  lie  in  the 
medium.  Many  parts  of  Scripture  are  plain  and  easy 
to  be  understood;  but  some  parts  are  truly  myEterious, 
and  surpass  the  utmost  limits  of  human  comprehen- 
sion. Of  all  religious  mysteries,  the  distinction  of  perr 
sons  in  the  Divipe  nature,  must  be  allowed  to  be  the 
greatest.  Accordingly  upon  thig  subject,  there  has 
been  the  greatest  absurdity  as  well  as  ingenuity  dis> 
played,  in  attem{)ting  to  explain  a  real  mystery.  But 
though  a  mystery  cannot  be  comprehended,  nor  con- 
sequently explained;  yet  it  may  be  stated,  and  distin- 
guished from  a  real  absurdity.  And  this  is  the  only 
object  of  the  present  discourse. 

The  words,  which  I  have  re^d,  plainly  represent 
^he  Divine  Being  as  existing  in  a  mysterious  man- 
ner;  though  their  primary  intention  is,  to  point  out 
^he  united  testimony  of  each  person  in  the  Godhead 
to  the  divinity  of  Christ.  "The^e  are  three  that  bear 
r£cord  in  heaven,  the  Father,  ihe  Word,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost."  The  Father  testified  to  the  divinity  of 
Christ  at  his  baptism,  when  he  declared  with  an 
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audible  voice  from  heaven,  ''This  is  my  beloved 
Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  The  Holy  Ghost 
testified  to  his  divinity  at  the  same  time,  by  de- 
scending upon  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove."  And 
Christ  testified  to  his  divinity,  by  his  public  declara- 
tions and  miraculous  works.  "And  these  three  are 
one;"  that  is,  one  God,  one  Divine  Being.  This  in- 
deed, is  a  profound  mystery,  which  calls  for  peculiar 
precaution  in  both  speaker  and  hearer,  lest  the  one 
should  say  or  the  other  receive  any  thing,  which 
should  be  derogatory  to  the  supreme  and  incompre- 
hensible Jehovah. 

I  shall  first  attempt  to  state  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity according  to  Scripture,  and  then  endeavor  to  make 
1$.  appear,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  doctrine,  which 
i^  repugnant  to  the  dicti^tes  of  sound  reason. 

I.  I  shall  attempt  to  show  what  conceptions  the 
Scripture  leads  us  to  form  of  the  peculiar  mode  of  the 
divine  existence.     And  here  I  may  observe, 

1.  The  Scripture  leads  us  to  conceive  of  God,  the 
first  and  supreme  Being,  as  existing  in  three  distinct 
persons.  1  use  this  word,  because  there  appears  to  be 
no  better,  in  our  language,  by  which  to  express  that 
Trinity  in  Unity,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  one  living 
and  true  God.  Indeed,  there  is  no  word,  in  any  lan- 
guage, which  can  convey  a  precise  idea  of  this  incom- 
prehensible distinction  in  the  divine  nature;  for  it  is 
iiot  similar  to  any  other  distinction  in  the  minds  of 
moral  beings.  So  that  it  is  very  immaterial,  whether 
we  use  the  name  person,  or  any  other  name,  or  a  cir- 
cumlocution instead  of  a  name,  in  discoursing  upon 
this  subject.  Let  me  say,  then,  the  one  living  and 
true  God  exists  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  is  a 
proper  foundation  in  his  nature,  to  speak  of  himself, 
in  the  first,  second,  and  third  persori,  and  say  I,  Thou, 
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and  He,  meaning  only  Himself.  This  is  a  mode  of 
existence,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  first  and  Supreme 
Being.  No  created  being  can  properly  speak  of  him- 
self in  any  other  than  the  first  person,  1.  Thou  and 
He,  among  creatures,  denote  another  being  as  well  as 
another  person.  But  God  can,  with  propriety,  say  I, 
Thou,  and  He,  and  mean  only  Himself.  There  is  a 
certain  Something  in  the  divine  Nature,  which  lays  a, 
proper  foundation  for  such  a  personal  distinction. 
But  what  that  Something  is,  can  neither  be  described^ 
nor  conceived.  Here  lies  the  whole  mystery  of  the 
Trinity.  And  since  this  mystery  cannot  be  compre- 
hended, it  is  absurd  to  borrow  any  similitudes  from 
either  matter,  or  spirit,  or  from  both  united,  in  order 
to  explain  it.  AH  the  illustrations,  which  have  ever 
been  employed  upon  the  mysterious  mode  of  the  di- 
vine  existence,  have  always  served  to  obscure,  rather 
than  elucidate  the  subject;  because  there  is  nothing  in 
the  whole  circle  of  nature,  which  bears  the  least  resem- 
blance  of  three  persons  in  one  God. 

Some  have  supposed,  there  is  a  resemblance  betweers 
this  doctrine  and  the  union  of  soul,  spirit,  and  body,  io 
one  man.  But  allowing,  that  man  is  made  up  of 
these  three  constituent  parts;  yet  it  is  easy  to  perceive, 
that  these  three  parts  make  but  one  person,  as  well  as 
one  man.  For  a  man,  speaking  of  himself,  cannot 
say,  thy  soul,  nor  his  soul;  ihfj  spirit,  nor  his  spirit; 
thy  body,  nor  his  body;  but  only  my  soul,  my  spirit, 
my  body.  The  single  man,  who  is  composed  of  souj^ 
spirit,  and  body,  is  also  a  single  person;  but  God  i^ 
one  Being  in  three  persons.  And  here  the  similitude 
totally  fails  of  illustrating  the  principal  thing  intended. 

Some  have  endeavored  to  illustrate  the  distinction 
of  persons  in  the  divine  Nature,  by  what  they  call  the 
cardinal  properties  of  the  sou!;  namely,  understand 
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ing,  wiil,  and  affections.  But  supposing  this  to  be  a 
proper  analysis  of  the  human  mind;  yet  the  similitude 
drawn  from  it,  fails  in  the  same  respect  that  the  for- 
mer did.  For  these  three  proj)ertieg  of  the  soul  are 
not  personal  properties;  and  my  understanding,  my 
will,  my  affections,  ai"e  not  iliine,  nor  his,  nor  any 
second,  nor  tiiird  person's.  Hence  tlie  similitude  ex- 
hibits no  illustration  of  three  distinct  persons,  in-the 
one  undivided  essense  of  the  Deity. 

Some  would  consider  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Cjthost  as  one  person  as  well  as  one  being,  acting  in 
three  distinct  offices;  as  those  of  Creator,  Redeemer^ 
and  Sanctifier.  And  thibideaof  the  Trinity  in  Unity, 
they  would  illustrate,  by  one  man's  sustaining  three 
distinct  offices;  such  as  Justice,  Senator,  and  Judge. 
But  this,  like  every  other  similitude,  only  serves  to  sink 
or  destroy  the  scripture  doctrine  of  three  persons  in 
the  one  supreme,  self-existent  Being.  The  profound 
mystery  of  the  Trinity,  as  represented  in  ScripturCj 
necessarily  cairies  in  it  a  distinction  of  persons  in  the 
divine  Essence.  For  nothing  short  of  tlii'ee  distinct 
persons  in  the  one  undivided  Deity,  can  render  it 
proper  for  him  to  speak  of  Himself  in  the  first,  second, 
and  third  person,  /,  Thoii,  and  He.  Hence  the  Scrip- 
ture represents  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as 
distinctly  possessed  of  personal  properties.  The  Fath- 
er is  repiesented  as  being  able  to  understand,  to  will, 
and  to  act,  of  himself.  The  Son  is  represented  as  being 
able  to  understand,  to  will,  and  to  act,  of  himself. 
And  the  Holy  Ghost  is  represented  as  being  able  to 
understand,  to  will,  and  to  act,  of  himself.  According 
to  these  rcpicsentations,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  are  thiee  distinct  persons  or  agents.  Accord- 
ingly, they  speak  to  and  of  each  otlicr  as  such.  The 
Father  speak?  to  and  of  his  Son  as  a  distinct  persoo. 
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«'Thou  art  my  Son;  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee." 
Again,  ^'This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased."  The  Son  speaks  to  and  of  the  Father  as  a- 
distinct  person.  'O!  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible,  let 
this  cup  pass  from  me."  Again,  "It  is  my  Father  that 
honoreth  me;  of  whom  ye  say  that  he  is  your  God." 
I'he  Holy  Ghost  speaks  of  the  Son  as  a  distinct  {3er- 
son.  "As  the  Holy  Ghost  saith,  To-day,  if  ye  will 
hear  his  voice,"  that  is  the  voice  of  Christ,  "harden  not 
your  hearts."  This  mode  of  speaking  plainly  sup- 
poses, that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  three 
distinct  persons.  And  upon  this  ground,  the  one  liv- 
ing and  true  God  is  called  more  than  a  hundred  times, 
in  Scripture,  by  a  name  in  the  plural  number.  But 
God's  speaking  of  himself  in  the  same  manner,  carries 
much  stronger  evidence  of  his  existing  a  7'rinity  in 
Unity.  Thus  we  read,  "God  said,  Let  us  make  man 
in  our  image,  after  our  likeness."  Again  we  read, 
*.'The  Lord  God  said,  The  man  is  become  as  one  of 
us."  Again  we  read,  "Go  to;  let  us  go  down,  and 
their  confound  their  language."  And  Isaiah  says,  "I 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Whom  shall  I 
send,  and  who  will  go  for  us?"  Thus  the  Scripture 
leads  us  to  conceive  of  the  one  living  and  true  God,  as 
existing  in  three  distinct  persons,  each  of  whom  is  pos- 
sessed of  all  personal  properties,  and  is  able  to  under- 
stand, to  will,  and  to  act,  as  a  free,  voluntary,  almighty 
Agent.     Hence, 

2.  The  Scripture  represents  the  three  Persons  in  the 
sacred  Trinity,  as  absolutely  equal  in  every  divine  per- 
fection. We  fmd  the  same  names,  the  same  attributes, 
and  the  same  works  ascribed  to  each  person.  Is  the 
Father  called  God?  the  same  name  is  given  to  the  Son 
and  Spirit.  Are  eternity,  omnipresence,  omniscience, 
and  omnipotence  ascribed  to  the  Father?  the  sam^ 
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divine  attributes  are  ascribed  to  the  Son  and  Spirit,  h 
the  Father  represented  as  concerned  in  the  work  of 
creation?  the  Son  and  Spirit  are  represented  as  equally 
concerned  in  it.  Is  the  Father  to  be  honored  by  re- 
ligious worship?  so  are  the  Son  and  Spirit.  All  these 
representations  of  the  divinity  and  equality  of  the  three 
persons  in  the  sacred  Trinity  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Bible.  Besides,  this  clearly  appears  from  what  was 
said  under  the  first  particular.  For  that  mysterious 
Something  in  the  divine  Nature,  which  lays  a  foun- 
dation for  three  persons  in  the  one  living  and  true  God, 
lays  an  equal  foundation  for  their  absolute  equality. 
It  is  as  necessary,  that  each  person  in  the  Trinity 
should  be  equal,  as  that  each  person  should  exist.  For 
that,  which  is  the  ground  of  their  existence,  is  the 
ground  of  their  being  absolutely  equal  in  every  divine 
perfection. 

3.  The  Scripture  represents  the  three  equally  divine 
Persons  in  the  Trinity,  as  acting  in  a  certain  order,  in 
the  work  of  redemption.  Though  they  are  absolutely 
equal,  in  Nature;  yet  in  Office,  the  first  person  is  su- 
perior to  the  second,  and  the  second  is  superior  to  the 
third.  The  Father  holds  the  office  of  Creator,  the 
Son  the  office  of  Redeemer,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  the 
office  of  Sanctifier.  The  Father  is  represented  as 
sending  the  Son,  and  the  Son  is  represented  as  send- 
ing the  Holy  Ghost.  The  Son  acts  in  subordination 
to  the  Father;  and  the  Spirit  acts  in  subordination  to 
the  Son  and  Father  both.  It  is  the  dictate  of  wisdom, 
that  where  two  or  more  persons  act  in  concert,  that 
they  should  act  in  Order.  The  three  equally  divine 
Persons  act  in  concert  in  the  work  of  redemption, 
and  for  that  reason,  they  act  in  Order,  or  in  subordina- 
tion one  to  another.  And  this  superiority  and  infe- 
rioritv  of  Office  is  the  sole  foundation  of  all  that?2or??- 
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inal  inequality,  which  the  Scripture  represents  as  sub- 
sisting  between  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  in 
carrying  into  effect  their  purposes  of  grace. 

4.  rtie  Scripture  teaches  us,  that  each  of  the  di- 
vine Persons  takes  his  peculiar  Name  from  the  pecul- 
iar office,  which  he  sustains  in  the  Economy  of  re- 
demption. Each  person  has  a  peculiar  name  given  to 
him  in  the  text.  "There  are  three  that  bear  record 
in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost."  The  first  Person  assumes  the  name  of  Fa- 
ther, because  he  is  by  Office  the  Creator,  or  Author  of 
all  things,  and  especially  of  the  human  nature  of 
Christ.  The  second  Person  assumes  the  name  of 
Son  and  Word,  by  virtue  of  his  incarnation,  and  me- 
diatorial conduct.  The  Angel,  who  predicted  his 
birth,  intimated  to  his  Mother  that  he  should  be  called 
the  Son  of  God,  on  account  of  his  incarnation.  "The 
power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee:  there- 
fore also  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  born  of  thee, 
shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God."  Christ  is  called  the 
Word,  in  reference  to  his  mediatorial  conduct.  His 
great  business  in  this  world  was  to  unfold  the  divine 
purposes.  Hence  we  read,  in  the  first  chapter  of  John, 
where  he  is  repeatedly  called  the  Word;  'No  man 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time;  the  only  begotten  Son 
who  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  hath  declar- 
ed him.''''  It  is  equally  evident,  that  the  third  Person 
in  the  Trinity  is  called  the  Holy  Ghost,  on  account 
of  his  peculiar  office  as  Sanctifier.  No  other  reason 
can  be  assigned  for  his  having  this  peculiar  name. 
He  is  not  essentially  more  holy  than  the  Father,  or 
Son.  But  in  as  much  as  it  is  his  peculiar  office,  to 
apply  the  redemption  procured  by  Christ,  by  renewing 
the  hearts  of  sinners,  and  making  them  willing,  in  the 
10 
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day  of  his  power,  to  embrace  the  offers  of  mercy,  he 
may  be  properly  called  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  distinct  office,  which  each  Person  in  the  sacred 
Trinity  sustains,  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion, lays  a  proper  foundation  for  the  distinct  and  pe- 
culiar name  given  to  each  in  Scripture.  Nor  can  we 
derive  these  names  from  any  other  origin.  Though 
there  be  a  foundation  in  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  for  a 
distinction  of  Persons;  yet  we  cannot  conceive,  that 
there  is  the  same  foundation  in  his  nature,  for  calling 
the  first  Person  Father,  the  second  Person  Son,  and 
the  third  Person  Holy  Ghost.  These  names  clearly 
appear  to  originate  from  the  work  of  redemption,  and 
probably  were  unknown  in  heaven  until  the  purposes 
of  grace  were  tht.re  revealed.  U  is  certain,  however, 
tliat  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  derived  from  any 
original  difference  between  tlie  three  Persons  in  the 
Godhead,  without  destroying  their  Equality,  and  of 
consequence,  their  Divinity.     I  may  add, 

5.  The  Scripture  represents  these  three  divine  Per- 
sons as  One  God.  This  is  the  plain  language  of  the 
text.  "There  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,, 
the  B'ather,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost:  and  these 
three  are  one.^^  Our  Lord  clearly  taught  the  union 
between  himself  and  the  Father.  He  asserted,  that 
he  dwelt  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  him.  And 
he  said  in  plain  terms^  "I  and  my  Father  are  one  "  It 
appears  from  the  light  of  nature,  that  there  is  one  God; 
and  it  appears  from  the  light  of  divine  revelation,  that 
there  is  but  One.  The  Holy  One  of  Israel  declares, 
''I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last;  and  beside  me  there 
is  no  god.  Is  there  a  god  beside  me?  yea,  tliere  is  no 
god:  1  know  not  any."  If  th.'Te  be  but  One  God, 
then  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  are  not  three  Gods,  but  only  three  Per- 
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sons  in  one  self  existent,  independent,  eternal  Be- 
ing The  three  Persons  are  not  one  Person,  but  one 
God.  Or  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  three 
in  respect  to  their  personality,  and  but  one  in  respect 
to  their  nature  and  essence.     I  now  proceed  to  show, 

II.  That  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  mysterious 
doctrine  of  the  sacred  Trinity,  is  not  repugnant  to  the 
dictates  of  sound  reason.  Those,  who  disbelieve,  that 
God  exists  a  Trinity  in  Unity,  suppose,  that  such  a 
mode  of  existence  is  not  oniy  above  reason,  but  con- 
trary to  its  plainest  dictates.  They  consider  the  doc- 
Irine  of  three  Persons  in  one  God,  not  as  a  profound 
mystery,  but  as  a  gross  absurdity.  And  it  must  be 
granted  that  any  doctrine  is  absurd,  and  ought  to  be 
exploded,  w^hich  is  really  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
sound  reason.  The  only  wise  God  can  no  more  re- 
qu'ive  us  to  believe  that,  which  is  absurd,  than  he  can 
command  us  to  do  that,  vvhich  is  sinful.  If  we  can 
clearly  perceive,  therefore,  that  there  is  a  real  absurd- 
ity in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  we  ought  not  to  be- 
lieve it.  But,  perhaps,  if  we  candidly  attend  to  what 
may  be  said,  under  this  head  of  discourse,  we  shall 
be  convinced,  that  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  Trm- 
ity  is  no  absurdity,  but  a  great  and  glorious  mystery; 
which  lays  a  broad  and  solid  foundation,  upon  which 
we  may  safely  build  our  hopes  of  a  blessed  immor- 
tality.    Here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe, 

1.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  represented  in 
Scripture,  implies  no  contradiction.  Any  doctrine, 
which  necessarily  involves  a  contradiction,  is  repug- 
nant to  reason,  and  demonstrably  false.  For  it  is  out 
of  the  power  of  the  human  mind  to  conceive,  that  a 
real  contradiction  should  be  true.  We  cannot  con- 
ceive, that  two  and  three  are  equal  to  ten,  nor  that  ten 
^d  five  are  equal  to  twenty.    We  cannot  conceive 
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that  a  part  should  be  equal  to  the  whole;  or  that  a 
body  should  move  east  and  west  at  the  same  time. 
As  soon  as  these  propositions  are  understood,  they 
instantly  appear  to  be  plain  contradictions.  And  did  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  according  to  Scripture,  imply 
that  ihree  Persons  are  one  Person,  or  three  Gods  are 
one  God,  it  would  necessarily  involve  a  plain  contra- 
diction. But  the  Scripture  speaks  more  consistently 
upon  this  subject.  It  asserts,  that  there  is  but  om 
God,  and  yet  three  divine  Persons.  This  only  implies, 
that  three  divine  Persons  are  one  God;  and  who  can 
perceive  a  contradiction  in  this  representation  of  a 
Trinity  in  Unity?  We  find  no  difficulty  in  conceiving 
of  three  divine  Persons,  It  is  just  as  easy  to  conceive 
of  three  divine  persons,  as  of  three  human  persons. 
No  man,  perhaps,  ever  found  the  least  difficulty,  in 
conceiving  of  the  Father  as  a  distinct  Person  from 
the  Son,  nor  in  conceiving  of  the  Son  as  a  distinct  Per- 
son from  the  Holy  Ghost,  nor  in  conceiving  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  as  a  distinct  Person  from  both  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  But  the  only  ditTiculty,  in  this  case, 
lies  in  conceiving  these  three  persons  to  be  but  one. 
And  it  is  evident,  that  no  man  can  conceive  three 
divine  Persons  to  be  one  divine  Person,  any  more 
than  he  can  conceive  three  Angels  to  be  but  one 
Angel.  But  it  does  not  hence  follow,  that  no  man 
can  conceive,  that  thi^ee  divine  Persons  should  be  but 
one  divine  Being.  For,  if  we  only  suppose,  that  Being 
may  signify  something  ditlerent  from  Person,  in  re- 
spect to  Deity;  then  we  can  easily  conceive  that  God 
should  be  but  one  Being,  and  yet  exist  in  three  Pcfr 
sons.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  for  the  most  disccrn= 
sng  and  penetrating  mind,  to  perceive  a  real  contra- 
diction, in  the  Scriptures  representing  the  one  living 
^nd  true  God,  as  existing  in  three  distinct  Persons, 
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There  may  be,  for  aught  we  know,  an  incomprehen- 
sible Something  in  the  one  self-existent  Being  which 
lays  a  proper  foundation  for  his  existing  a  Trmiiy  in 
Unity. 

2.  If  it  implies  no  contradiction,  that  the  one  living 
and  true  God  should  exist  in  three  Persons,  then  this 
mysterious  mode  of  the  divine  existence  is  agreeable 
to  the  dictates  of  sound  reason.  We  cannot  suppose, 
that  the  uncrmied  Being  should  exist  in  the  same  man- 
ner, in  which  we  and  other  created  beings  exist.  And 
if  he  exists  in  a  different  manner  from  created  beings, 
then  his  mode  of  existence  must  necessarily  be  myste- 
rious. As  creatures,  we  must  expect  to  remain  forever 
unacquainted  with  that  mode  of  existence,  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  great  Creator.  To  suppose,  that  God 
does  not  exist  in  a  manner  absolutely  mysterious  to 
creatures,  is  virtually  to  deny  his  existence.  And  if 
his  existing  a  Trinity  in  Unity  does  not  involve  a  plain 
contradiction,  then  it  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  pro- 
found mystery,  which  we  might  reasonably  expect  to 
fmd  in  his  mode  of  existence,  had  the  Scripture  been 
silent  upon  the  subject.  Though,  perhaps,  the  bare 
unassisted  power  of  reason  would  have  never  discov- 
ered, that  God  exists  in  three  Persons;  yet  since  the 
Scripture  has  revealed  this  great  mystery  in  the  divine 
existence,  reason  has  nothing  to  object  against  it. 
Reason  can  see  and  acknowledge  a  mystery,  though 
}t  cannot  comprehend  it.  Hence  the  Scripture  doc- 
trine,  that  the  one  living  and  true  God  exists  in  three 
Persons,  is  as  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  sound  reason 
as  any  mystery  can  be,  or  as  any  other  account  of 
the  mode  of  divine  existence  could  have  been.  If  the 
Scripture  had  given  any  true  account  of  the  mode  of 
God's  existence,  that  mode  must  have  appeared  to  such 
finite,  imperfect  creatures  as  we  are,  truly  mysterious, 
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or  incomprehensible.  And  whoever  now  objects 
against  the  Scripture  account  of  the  sacred  Trinity, 
would  have  equally  objected  against  any  other  account, 
which  God  could  have  given  of  his  peculiar  mode  of 
existence.     I  may  add, 

3.  The  doctrine  of  the  Tiinitj/,  as  represented  in 
Scripture,  is  no  more  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of 
sound  reason,  than  many  other  doctrines,  which  all 
Christians  believe  concerning  God.  God  is  truly  in- 
comprehensible by  creatures.  "Canst  thou  by  search- 
ing find  out  God?  canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty 
unto  perfection?"  All,  who  believe  the  existence  of 
the  Deity,  must  believe  mysteries,  which  no  human 
understanding  can  fathom.  Here  permit  me  to  men- 
tion several  things  respecting  God  which  are  common- 
ly believed,  and  which  are  as  mysterious  as  his  exist- 
ing in  tiiree  Persons. 

It  is  generally  believed,  that  God  is  a  self- existent 
Being,  or  that  there  is  no  cause  or  ground  of  his  exist- 
ence out  of  Himself.  But  who  can  explain  this  mode 
of  existence,  or  even  form  any  clear  conception  of  it? 
There  must  be  some  ground  or  foundation  of  God's 
existence;  and  to  say  that  this  is  wholly  within  Him- 
self, is  to  say  something,  of  which  we  can  frame  no 
clear,  or  distinct  idea.  It  is  only  saying,  that  the  ground 
of  God's  existence  is  mysterious.  And  is  it  not  as  re- 
pugnant to  the  dictates  of  sound  reason  to  say,  that 
the  ground  of  God's  existence  is  mysterious,  as  to  say 
that  the  ground  of  his  existing  in  three  Persons  is  mys- 
terious? These  two  cases  are  exactly  parallel.  There  is  a 
certain  Something  in  the  divine  Being,  which  renders 
hisexistence  absi>lutely  necessary.  This  all  mustbelievC; 
who  believe  that  God  exists.  And  so  there  is  a  cer- 
tain Something  in  the  divine  Being,  which  renders  it 
equally  necessary,  that  he  should  exist  in  three  Per- 
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sons.  It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  see,  that  there  is  nothing 
more  repugnant  to  right  reason,  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  than  in  the  doctrine  of  God's  self  existence. 
Again, 

It  is  generally  believed,  that  God  is  constantly  pres- 
ent in  all  places,  or  that  his  presence  perpetually,  fills 
the  whole  created  universe.  But  can  we  frame  any 
clear  ideas  of  this  universal  presence  of  the  Deity?  It 
seems  to  be  repugnant  to  reason,  to  suppose  that  his 
presence  is  extended,  because  extension  appears  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  nature  of  a  pure  Spirit.  And 
if  his  presence  be  not  extended,  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  conceive,  how  it  should  reach  and  fill  all  places,  at 
all  times.  The  moment  we  attentively  consider  the 
universal  presence  of  the  supreme  Being,  we  are  in- 
volved in  a  mystery,  as  profound  as  that  of  three  Per- 
sons in  one  God.     Once  more, 

It  is  generally  believed,  that  God  is  the  Creator,  who 
has  made  all  things  out  of  nothing.  But  it  was  a  max- 
im with  the  ancient  atheistical  philosophers,  that  it  is  a 
contradiction  to  say,  that  God  made  all  things  out  o£ 
nothing;  that  is,  without  any  pre-existent  materials. 
And  it  is  supposed  by  many,  who  have  had  more  light 
upon  this  subject,  that  creation  is  no  more  than  an  em- 
ination  of  the  Deity,  or  that  God  only  diffuses  his  owk 
existence  in  giving  existence  to  other  beings.  Indeed^, 
a  strict  and  proper  creation  of  all  things  out  of  nothing,, 
has  appeared  to  many  great  and  learned  men,  as  conira- 
ry  to  every  dictate  of  reason.  They  have  considered  it, 
not  merely  as  a  difficulty,  or  mystery,  but  as  a  real 
absurdity.  And  whoever  will  critically  attend  to  the 
subject,  will  probably  find  it  as  difficult  to  reconcile  tie 
doctrine  of  a  strict  and  proper  creation  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  reason,  as  the  doctrine  of  three  Persons  io 
one  God.    That  a  fountain  should  be  diffused  ir.te 
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streams,  or  the  whole  be  divided  into  parts,  is  easy  to 
conceive;  but  these  similitudes  do  not  touch  the  case 
of  a  strict  and  proper  creation.  For  in  creation,  God 
does  not  diffuse  himself;  since  created  objects  are  no 
part  of  the  Deity:  nor  does  he  divide  himself;  since  the 
Creat»>r  is  not  capable  of  a  division  into  a  multiplicity 
of  parts.  God  neither  made  the  world  of  pre  existent 
materials,  nor  of  Himself;  but  he  made  it  out  of  no- 
thing, that  is,  gave  it  a  proper  and  real  existence,  dis- 
tinct from  his  own.  Creation  is  the  effect  of  nothing 
but  mere  Power.  But  of  that  Power  which  is  able  to 
create,  or  produce  something  out  of  nothing,  we  can 
form  no  manner  of  conception  This  attribute  of  the 
Deity,  therefore,  is  as  really  mysterious  and  incompre- 
hensible, in  its  operation,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini- 
ty. Or  it  is  a  mystery  that  looks  as  much  like  an 
absurdity,  as  that  of  God's  existing  in  three  Persons^ 
There  is  nothing  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  rep- 
resented in  this  discourse,  which  is  more  repugnant  to 
the  dictates  of  sound  reason,  than  the  doctrine  of  a 
strict  and  proper  creation,  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
omnipresence,  or  even  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  exist- 
ence. And  we  must  be  extremely  inconsistent,  if  we 
believe  the  Being,  and  works  of  the  great  Creator;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  disbelieve  that  he  exists  one  God  in 
three  Persons,  according^  to  the  general  representation 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

1  shall  now  close  the  subject,  with  a  few  brief  re- 
marks. 

Remark  1. — If  the  doctrine  of  the  sacred  Trinity 
has  been  properly  stated  in  this  discourse,  then  there 
seems  to  be  no  just  foundation  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eternal  Generation  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Eternal 
Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Many  have  supposed, 
that  the  Son.  the  gecond  Person  in  the  Trinity,  is .  In 
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some  mysterious  manner,  begotten  of  the  Father;  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  third  Person  in  the  Trinity,  is,  in 
the  same  mysterious  manner,  eternsiWy  proceeding  ivom 
the  Father  and  Son  both.  They  found  this  opinion 
upon  several  passages  of  Scripture,  which  I  have  not 
time  to  consider;  biit  without  a  particular  consideration 
of  them,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  they  do  not 
contain  sentiments  so  plainly  contrary  to  our  clearest 
apprehensions.  To  suppose,  that  the  Son,  with  respect 
to  his  divine  nature,  was  begotten  of  the  Father,  and 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  the  concurrence 
of  the  Father  and  Son,  is  to  suppose,  that  a  Trinity 
of  Persons  is  not  founded  rn  the  divine  Nature,  but 
merely  in  the  divine  Will.  For,  on  this  supposition, 
if  the  Father  had  not  pleased  to  beget  the  Son,  and  the 
Father  and  Son  had  not  pleased  to  produce  the  Holy 
Ghost,  there  could  have  been  no  Trinity  of  Persons 
in  the  Godhead.  Besides,  this  opinion  sets  the  Son  as 
far  below  the  Father,  as  a  creature  is  below  the  Crea- 
tor; and  sets  the  Holy  Ghost  as  far  below  the  Son,  as 
he  is  below  the  Father,  or  rather  it  makes  the  Holy 
Ghost,  a  creature  of  a  creature!  There  are  no  ideas, 
which  we  can  affix  to  the  words,  beget,  produce,  or 
proceed,  but  must  involve  in  them  an  infinite  inequal- 
ity between  the  three  sacred  Persons  in  the  adorable 
Trinity.  On  this  ground,  we  feel  constrained  to  re- 
ject the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son,  and  the  eternal 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  such  mysteries  as 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  real  absurdities,  and  as 
such  doctrines  as  strike  at  the  foundation  of  the  true 
doctrine  of  three  equally  divine  Persons  in  one  God, 

Remark  2 The  doctrine  of  the  sacred  Trinity,  as 

represented  in  Scripture,  gives  us   a  clear  and  striking 
view  of  the  Allsufficiency  of  God.     Since  he  exists  in 
three  equally  divine  Persons,  there  is  a  permanent 
11 
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foundation  in  his  own  Nature,  for  the  most  pure  and* 
perfect  blessedness.  Society  is  the  source  of  the  high^ 
est  felicity.  And  that  society  affoids  the  greatest  en- 
joyment,  which  is  composed  of  persons  of  the  same 
character,  of  the  same  disposition,  of  the  same  designs, 
and  of  the  same  pursuits.  The  Father,  Son,  and  Ho- 
\y  Ghost,  who  are  three  equally  divine  Persons  in  the 
one  living  and  true  God,  are  perfectly  united  in  all 
these  respects;  and  therefore  God's  existing  a  Trinity 
in  Unity,  necessarily  renders  him  the  allsufficient 
source  of  his  own  most  perfect  felicity.  We  cannot 
conceive  of  any  other  mode  of  existence  so  absolutely 
perfect  and  blessed.  Besides,  this  mast  perfect  and 
blessed  mode  ©f  God's  existence,  lays  the  only  possi- 
ble foundation  of  the  happiness  of  his  sinful  and  per- 
ishing creatures.  If  the  God,  whom  we  had  offended, 
had  not  existed  a  Trinity  in  Unity,  v/e  cannot  con- 
ceive how  he  could  have  formiid  and  executed  the 
present  plan  of  our  redemption.  Had  there  been  but 
one  Person  in  the  Deity,  there  could  have  been  no 
Mediator  between  God  and  men.  But  as  God  exist- 
ed in  three  Persons,  the  Father  was  able  to  send  his 
Son  to  redeem  us,  and  his  Spirit  to  sanctify  us,  and 
make  us  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. 
Hence  we  are  naturally  led  to  see  and  admire  the  all- 
sufficiency  of  God,  which  ultimately  results  from  his 
existing  in  three  equally  divine  and  glorious  Persons. 

Remark  3. — What  has  been  said,  in  this  discourse^ 
may  show  us  the  importance  of  understanding  and 
believing  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  the  ever  blessed 
Trinity.  Unless  we  understand  and  believr,  this  great 
and  mysterious  doctrine,  it  will  be  extremely  difficult 
to  answer  the  objections  of  the  Deists  against  the  Bi- 
ble, which  plainly  represents  the  Father,  Son,  and  Ho- 
Ijf  Ghost,  as  three  equally  divine  Persons,  and  yet  a^- 
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inserts  there  is  but  one  God.  And  this  doctrine  is  so 
interwoven  with  the  whole  scheme  of  the  gospel,  that 
we  cannot  possibly  explain  the  great  work  of  Redemp- 
tion, in  a  clear  and  consistent  manner,  without  adojit- 
ing  and  believing  the  personal  characters  and  ofiices  of 
the  three  divine  Persons  in  the  sacred  Trinity.  This 
is  evident  from  the  peculiar  phraseolcgy  of  Scripture; 
and  no  less  evident  from  obseni'ation.  AH  who  haVe 
exploded  the  mystery  t)f  the  Trinity  IVonl  the  Bible, 
have  shaken,  if  not  destroyed,  t^ie  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Christianity^  The  gospel  is  so  absolirtcly  and 
obviously  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  three  Persons  iri 
one  God,  that  whoever  denies  this  great  and  funda- 
mental  truth,  must,  in  order  to  be  coiisistent,  deny  all 
the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  revealed  religion 
from  natural.  And  if  this  be  true,  every  friend  of 
divine  Revelation  must  feel  the  importance  of  under- 
standing, believing,  and  maintaining  the  first  principle 
of  his  religion. 

Remark  4. — The  joint  operations  of  the  ever  bless- 
ed Trinity,  lay  a  foundation  for  the  most  perfect  and 
blessed  Union,  among  all  holy  Beings.  Each  divine 
Person  bears  a  distinct  part  in  the  work  of  Redemp- 
tion; and  each  will  be  infinitely  well  pleased  with  the 
conduct  of  each.  They  will  mutually  rejoice  in  the 
great  good,  which  will  be  the  fruit  of  their  united  ex- 
ertions. And  saints  and  angels  will  join  in  their  com- 
isriunion.  There  will  be  the  same  kind  of  holy  union 
and  communion  between  saints  and  angek,  and  the 
three  divine  Persons  in  the  sacred  Triiiky,  that  there 
will  be  between  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 
And  such  a  union  and  communion  bctivcen  all  the 
inhabitants  of  heaven,  will  afford  the  most  consum- 
mate felicity.  This  glorious  hope  and  prospect 
C^hrist  exhibited  before  bis  sorrowful  disciples,  just  b«' 
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fore  he  left  them,  and  ascended  to  his  Father  and 
to  their  Father;  to  his  God  and  to  their  God.  His 
words  are  memorable;  and  O!  that  they  might  be 
written  on  the  heart  of  every  one  of  his  followers,  as 
with  the  point  of  a  diamond;  and  become  a  perpetual 
source  of  divine  consolation  and  support.  "Neithef" 
pray  I  for  these  alone,  but  for  them  also  that  shall  be- 
lieve on  me  through  their  word.  That  they  all  may 
be  one;  as  thou  Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
ihey  also  may  be  one  in  us:  that  they  may  be  one^ 
even  as  we  are  one:  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that 
they  may  be  made  perfect  in  owe."    Amen. 


SERMON  V. 

AFFECTIONS  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  MORAL  PER 
TION  OF  THE  DEITY. 

1  John  iv,  8.     Por  God  is  love. 


FEC-' 


WHILE  Simonides  resided  at  the  court  of  Syracuse, 
the  king  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  him — What  is  God? 
The  poet  desired  a  day  to  consider  the  question;  on 
the  morrow  he  requested  two  days;  and  as  often  as  ^e 
was  called  upon  for  an  answer,  he  doubled  the  time.  At 
length  the  king  grew  impatient,  and  demanded  the  rea- 
son of  his  conduct.     It  is,  replied  Simonides,  because 
the  more  I  consider  the  question,  the  more  obscure  it 
seems.     Though  creatures  cannot  comprehend  the 
essence  of  their  Creator,  yet  they  may  form  some  clear 
and  just  conceptions  of  his  great  and  amiable  attri- 
butes.  The  text  exhibits  the  brightest  part  of  his  char- 
acter.   "God  is  love."  This  is  a  just  and  full  descrip- 
tion of  his  moral  perfections.     His  holiness,  justice, 
goodness,  and  mercy,  are  but  so  many  modifications 
of  divine  love.     But  in  order  to  understand  the  full 
import  of  the  text,  we  must  still  further  inquire,  what 
is  meant  by  love,  when  ascribed  to  an  absolutely  per- 
fect and  immutable  Being.     Here  analogy  is  our  only 
guide.     We  are  obliged,  in  this  case,  to  reason  from 
love  in  man  to  love  in  the  Deity.     We   all  know  by 
experience,  that  love  belongs  to  the  heaii,  and  not  to 
the  intellect.     This  naturally  leads  us  to  conclude,  that 
love  in  the  Deity  denotes  a  moral,  and  not  an  iutel- 
leciual  exercise,  or  that  it  belongs  to  his  heart,  and  not 
to  his  understanding.    Hence  the  declaration  in  the 
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text,  fhai  God  is  love^  plainly  supposes,  that  God  it 
possessed  ol'  Affections. 

This  doctrine  needs  both  illustration  and  proof. 

Many  suppose,  that  all  propensities,  inclinations,  dis> 
positions,  or  affections,  are  incompatible  with  the  per- 
fection of  the  divine  nature.  Some  eminent  divines, 
as  well  as  metaphysicians,  maintain  this  opinion;  in 
which  they  seem  to  approach  nearer  to  the  senti- 
ments of  Epicurus,  than  to  those  of  the  sacred  Writ- 
ers. Epicurus  said,  "The  Deity  could  neither  be  in- 
flif  enced  by  favor,  nor  resentment;  because  such  a  be- 
ing must  be  weak  and  frail:  and  also,  that  all  fear  of 
tlje  power  and  anger  of  God  should  be  banished,  be- 
cfiuse  anger  and  affection  are  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  a  happy  and  immortal  Being."  But  in  di- 
rect opposition  t©  this  sentiment,  our  doctrine  asserts, 
that  God  has  real  and  proper  affections,  that  he  is 
|)leased  with  Pome  objects,  and  displeased  with  others; 
that  he  icth  and  exercises  love,  pity,  aompassion,  and 
every  affecUou  which  can  ilow  from  perfect  benevo- 
lencc. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  God  is  a  pui'e 
Spirit,  who  has  no  affections,  which  resemble  those 
bodily  instincts  and  passions,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  present  state  of  human  nature.  The  best  of  mepj, 
$iere  on  earth,  cany  about  with  them  some  remains 
of  scllishness,  pride,  eiwy,  and  other  sinful  passions. 
But  God  is  perfect  love,  and  all  his  affections  are 
pure  and  clear  as  the  crystal  stream.  Hiere  is  a  foun- 
<lation  for  fear,  and  faith,  and  hope,  and  confidence, 
sn  tiie  vei'y  nature  of  finite  dependent  beings;  but  there 
is  no  foundation  for  these  affections  in  the  Supreme 
Being,  whose  power  and  knowledge  are  independent 
and  unlimited.  God  is  infinitely  above  all  instincts, 
passions^  or    affections,   which  proceed  from    either 
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natural  or  moral  imperfection.     These,  therefore,  we 
ought  never  to  ascribe  to  the  Deity. 

Having  briefly  explained  the  doctrine  of  divine  af- 
fections, I  proceed  to  offer  several  considerations  in 
support  of  it. 

1.  Benevolent  affections  form  the  moral  beauty  of 
the  divine  character,  God  is  love.  In  this  alone  con- 
sists his  moral  excellence.  His  independence,  almighty 
power,  and  unerring  wisdom,  are  mere  natural  per- 
fections; but  his  benevolent  feelings  are  moral  beauties. 
Benevolence  appears  virtuous  and  amiable  in  any 
moral  agent.  It  is  the  highest  ornament  of  angels 
and  men,  and  the  supreme  glory  of  the  supreme  Be- 
ing. No  natural  excellencies  can  supply  the  place  of 
benevolent  feelings.     This  clearly  appears  in  the  case 

^-i>f  the  fallen  angels.  Thej  still  retain  all  the  noble 
powers  and  faculties,  with  which  they  were  created; 
but  having  lost  tlieir  original  benevolent  feelings,  they 
are  become  the  most  odious  and  detestable  creatures 
in  the  universe.  And  could  we  only  suppose,  that 
the  divine  Being  were  totally  divested  of  all  these  af- 
fections, which  flow  from  universal  benevolence,  we 
could  not  dicovera  single  trait  of  moral  beauty  in  his 
moral  character.  A  malevolent  being  of  infinite  pow- 
er and  knowledge,  would  appear  infmitely  odious  and 
terrible.  And  only  take  away  all  benevolent  feel- 
ings from  the  Deity,  and  he  would  necessarily  appear 
in  this  light,  to  all  intelligent  creatures.  We  have^ 
therefore,  just  as  much  reason  to  believe,  that  God  is 
possessed  of  affections,  as  we  have,  that  he  is  possess- 
ed of  any  moral  beauty  or  excellence. 

2.  Men  are  required  to  imitate  their  heavenly  Fa- 
ther. This  plainly  supposes,  that  there  is  something 
m  the  kind  Parent  of  the  universe,  which  may  be  im- 
jtated.     But  the  power,  wisdom^  and  all  the  natural 
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perfections  of  the  Deity,  are  above  imitation.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  God,  which  any  of  his 
creatures  can  imitate,  except  his  benevolent  feelings. 
These  are  imitable,  and  these  he  calls  upon  mankind 
to  imitate.  "Be  ye  holy;  for  I  am  holy."  Agreea- 
bly to  this,  the  Apostle  says,  *'Be  ye  kind  one  to  an- 
other, tender-heaited,  forgiving  one  another,  even  as 
God  for  Christ's  sake  hath  forgiven  you.  Be  ye  there- 
fore followers  of  God,  as  dear  children."  Our  Savior 
also  strongly  inculcates  the  same  duty.  ''Ye  have 
heard  that  it  luith  been  said,  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor,  and  bate  thine  enemy.  But  I  say  unto  you, 
Love  your  enemies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do 
good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  that 
despitefuUy  use  you,  and  persecute  you:  That  you 
may  be  the  children  of  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven: 
for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the 
good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust. 
For  if  ye  love  them  who  love  you,  what  reward  have 
ye?  do  not  even  the  publicans  the  same?  Be  ye  there- 
fore perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect."" 
Here  Christ  fust  requires  men  to  imitate  God,  and  then 
points  out  the  proper  way  to  imitate  him;  which  is  to 
feel  as  he  feels,  or  to  exercise  the  same  tender  and  be- 
nevolent affections,  which  he  exercises  in  the  course 
of  his  common  providence.  It  appears,  therefore,  from 
both  the  natui'e  and  exposition,  of  this  divine  com- 
mand, that  true  and  proper  affections  do  really  exist 
in  the  divine  mind.     Besides, 

3.  The  Scriptures  ascribe  affections  to  God  in  the 
most  plain  and  unequivocal  teftns.  We  often  read 
of  the  heart  of  God,  which  means  neither  his  power, 
nor  wisdom,  nor  any  natural  perfection,  but  his  kind 
and  benevolent  feelings.  This  is  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word  heart,  and  in  this  tense  God  uses  it  in  ap 
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ijlication  to  himself.      <'How   shall  I  give  thee  up, 
Ephraim?  How  shall  I  deliver  thee,  Israel?  How  shall 
I  make  thee  as  Admah?  How  shall  I  set  thee  as  Ze- 
boim?  Mine  heart  is  turned  within  me,  my  repentings 
are  kindled  together."     The  Scripture  often  speaks 
of  God's  being  pleased  and  delighted;  which  plainly 
supposes,  that  he  is  possessed  of  affections,  which  are 
the  highest  source  of  mental  enjoyment.     We  read, 
"The  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  them  that  fear  him." 
We  are  told,  "The  prayer  of  the  upright  is  his  delight" 
And  God  himself  declared  by  a  voice  from  heaven 
at  the  babtism  of  Christ,  "This  is  my  beloved  Son  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased."    These  representations  are 
agreeable  to  our  natural  conception  of  him,  who  is 
God  over  all  blessed  forever.     We  furthermore  find 
a  great  variety  of  particular   affections   ascribed   to 
the  Deity.    To  him  is  ascribed  love:    "God  is  love." 
To  hir/i  is  ascribed  joy:    *'The  Lord  thy  God  in  the 
midst  of  thee  is  mighty:  he  will  save  thee,   he  will 
rejoice  over  thee  with  joy"    To  him  is  ascribed  pity: 
"Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  piti- 
eth  them  that   fear  him."     To  him  is  ascribed  zeal: 
"The  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  will  do  this."  To  him 
is  ascribed  anger:  "The  Lord  is  angry  with  the  wick- 
ed every  day  "  To  him  is  ascribed  vengeance:  ^^Ven- 
geance is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord."     In  a 
word,  we  find  every  virtuous  affection,  that  is,  every 
affection,  which  can  flow  from  pure  benevolence,  as- 
cribed to  God  in  Scripture.      It  appears,  therefore, 
from  revelation  as  well  as  from  reason,  that  God  is 
possessed  of  affections.     But  notwithstanding  the  plain 
and  positive  evidence  in  favor  of  this  doctrine,  it  may 
be  proper  to  take  notice  of  some  things,  which  may 
be  said  against  it. 
12 
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1.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  passages,  which  ascribe 
affections  to  God,  are  figurative,  and  ought  not  to  be 
taken  in  a  literal  sense. 

This  objection  is  more  specious  than  solid.  We 
are  never  to  depart  from  the  literal  sense  of  Scripture, 
without  some  apparent  necessity.  }f  any  passage  will 
bear  a  literal  sense,  we  ought  to  take  it  literally,  unless 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  op  the  connexion  of  the 
words,  or  some  other  texts  of  Scripture,  require  a  figu- 
rative meaning.  When  God  is  represented  as  having 
bodily  members,  such  as  eyes,  ears,  hands,  or  feet,  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  the  general  tenor  of  Scripture 
oblige  us  to  understand  the  expressions  in  a  figurative 
sense.  But  when  God  is  said  to  have  love,  joy,  pity, 
and  all  other  benevolent  affections,  there  is  no  occa- 
sion of  departing  from  the  plain  and  literal  sense  of 
the  words.  For,  such  affections  are  neither  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  things,  nor  to  the  nature  and  charac- 
ter of  an  absolutely  perfect  Being.  By  all  the  just 
rules  of  interpretation,  therefore,  we  are  constrained 
to  understand  the  passages,  which  ascribe  affections 
to  God,  in  their  plain,  obvious,  literal  sense. 

2.  It  may  be  said,  that  affections  are  painful,  and 
consequently  cannot  belong  to  God,  who  is  perfectly 
happy. 

It  is  true,  affections  are  always  painful,  when  they 
cannot  be  gratified;  and  this  is  often  the  case  among 
mankind.  Sometimes  their  aflfections  give  them  |:min, 
because  they  want  power  to  attain  the  objects  of  their 
desire;  and  sometimes  because  their  desires  are  so  self- 
ish and  inconsistent,  that  if  they  gratify  one  of  their 
affections,  they  must  necessarily  mortify  another. 
But  since  all  the  affections  of  the  Deity  are  only  dif- 
ferent  modifications  of  pure,  disinterested  benevolence, 
they  admit  of  a  constant  and  perfect  gratification;  and 
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since  he  is  able  with  infinite  ease  to  attain  every  desir- 
able object,  his  affections  are  always  gratified,  and  al- 
ways aiTord  him  a  source  of  complete  and  permanent 
felicity.     But, 

3.  It  may  be  asked,  "How  is  this  notion  of  divine 
affections  compatible  with  that  perfect  immutabiliry 
and  simplicity,  which  all  divines  ascribe  to  the  Deity? 
By  the  same  act,  say  they,  he  sees  the  past,  present,  and 
future.  His  love  and  hatred,  his  mercy  and  justice, 
are  one  individual  operation.  He  is  entire  in  every 
point  of  space;  and  complete  in  every  instant  of  dura- 
tion. No  succession,  no  change,  no  acquisition,  no 
diminution.  What  he  is  implies  not  in  it  any  shadow 
of  distinction  or  diversity." 

The  subtle  objector  himself  gives  the  following  re- 
ply: "Though  it  be  allowed,  that  Deity  possesses  at- 
tributes of  which  we  have  no  conception;  yet  ought 
we  never  to  ascribe  to  him  any  attributes,  which  are 
absolutely  incompatible  with  that  intelligent  nature  es- 
sential to  him.  A  mind,  whose  acts  and  sentiments 
and  ideas  are  not  distinct  and  successive;  one,  that  is 
wholly  simple,  and  totally  immutable;  is  a  mind,  which 
has  no  thought,  no  reason,  no  will,  no  sentiment,  no 
love,  no  hatred;  or,  in  a  word,  is  no  mind  at  all.  It 
is  an  abuse  of  terms  to  give  it  that  appellation;  and 
we  may  as  well  speak  of  limited  extension  without 
figure,  or  of  numbers  without  composition.'*  What- 
ever this  author  might  have  intended  by  this  answer^ 
it  a.ppears  very  pertinent  and  conclusive. 

But  we  may  further  observe  here,  that  there  is  a. 
plain  distinction  between  such  a  mutability  as  does, 
and  such  a  mutability  as  does  not,  imply  imperfec- 
tion. If  God  were  to  change  his  purposes  or  designs, 
this  would  be  a  blemish  in  his  character;  because  this 
would  imply  a  want  of  either  power,  or  wisdom^  or 
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goodness.  And  if  he  should  change  his  affections 
without  any  change  in  the  object  of  them,  this  would 
also  discover  imperfection,  and  prove  that  his  affec- 
tions were  wrong  either  before,  or  after  he  changed 
them.  If  a  man  shoultj  love  a  person  to  day  and 
hate  him  to-morrow,  or  if  he  should  hate  a  person  to- 
day and  love  him  to-morrow,  without  any  alteration 
in  the  person's  character,  this  would  manifest  a  fickle 
and  sinful  disposition.  But  God  is  subject  to  no  such 
mutability  as  has  been  mentioned.  He  never  changes 
his  purposes  or  designs;  because  these  were  formed  un« 
der  the  influence  of  perfect  goodness  and  unerring 
wisdom.  Nor  does  he  ever  change  his  affections,  un- 
less the  objects  of  them  change;  and  in  that  case  to 
change  his  affections  argues  no  imperfection.  If  a 
man,  who  was  a  sinner  yesterday,  becomes  a  saint  to- 
day, it  implies  no  imperfection  in  God  to  change  his 
affections  towards  that  person,  and  love  him  to-day^ 
whom  he  abhorred  yesterday.  The  doctrine  of  di- 
vine affections,  therefore,  supposes  no  mutability  in  the 
Supreme  Being,  but  what  is  a  beauty  and  perfection 
in  his  character. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

1.  This  subject  may  give  us  some  faint  conception 
of  the  strength  and  ardency  of  the  divine  affecticns. 
jGod  is  infinite  in  all  his  attributes.  His  moral  perfec- 
tions bear  a  just  proportion  to  his  natural.  All  his 
-  7feelings  are  infinitely  strong.  His  love  is  omnipotent 
love;  his  wrath  is  omnipotent  wrath.  The  inspired 
writers,  therefore,  seize  the  boldest  images  in  nature, 
to  display  the  beauty,  and  strength,  and  terror,  of  the 
divine  affections. 

By  the  love  of  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride,  they 
represent  the  Jove  of  God  to  hb  people.    "As  the 
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bridegroom  rejoiceth  over  the  bride,  so  shall  thy  God 
rejoice  over  thee."  By  the  pity  of  a  father  to  his 
children,  they  represent  the  pity  of  God  to  the  afflict- 
ed. "As  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  piti- 
eth  them  that  fear  him."  By  the  fondness  of  a  moth 
er  for  the  infant  of  her  womb,  they  represent  the  com- 
passion of  God  to  his  church.  "Can  a  woman  for- 
get her  sucking  child,  that  she  should  not  have  com- 
passion on  the  son  of  her  womb?  Yea,  they  may  for- 
get,  yet  will  I  not  forget  thee."  How  terrible  is  the 
wrath  of  the  furious  beasts  of  prey!  Yet  their  wrath 
is  but  a  faint  image  of  the  fierceness  of  the  wrath  of 
Almighty  God  to  the  wicked.  "Therefore  I  will  be 
unto  them,  saith  the  Lord,  as  a  lion:  as  a  leopard  by 
the  way  will  I  observe  them.  I  will  meet  them  as  a 
bear  bereaved  of  her  whelps,  and  I  will  rend  the  caul 
of  their  hearts,  and  there  will  I  devour  them  like  a 
lion."  God  loves  and  hates  with  all  his  heart,  with 
all  his  mind,  and  with  all  his  strength.  There  is 
something  infinitely  amiable  and  awful  in  the  divine 
affections. 

2.  In  the  view  of  this  subject  we  may  discover  what 
it  was,  which  moved  God  to  the  work  of  creation. 
|t  is  generally  and  justly  supposed,  that  God  was 
perfectly  blessed  in  the  enjoyment  of  himself  from  all 
eternity;  but  perfect  blessedness  seems  to  exclude  all 
motive  to  action.  Why  should  a  being  move,  who 
has  nothing  to  gain  by  moving?  Why  should  a  being 
act,  who  has  nothing  to  gain  by  acting?  Why  should  a 
being  exert  himself,  who  has  nothing  to  gain  by  his  ex- 
ertions? What,  then,  could  move  God,  who  was  per- 
fectly happy  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,  to 
bring  it  into  existence?  This  difficulty  will  immediate- 
ly vanish,  if  we  only  consider  the  source  of  the  di- 
yine  blessedness.    God  is  love,  and  all  his  happiness 
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Hows  from  the  perfect  gratification  of  all  bis  benevO' 
knt  feelings.  But  these  could  never  have  been  com- 
pletely gratified,  without  displaying  all  his  perfections 
in  the  work  of  creation.  God  being  from  eterni- 
ty all  sufficient  and  infinitely  benevolent,  must  have 
had  an  infinitely  strong  propensity  to  exert  his  om- 
jiipotent  power  in  the  production  of  holiness  and 
happiness.  Hence  it  was  morally  impossible,  that  be 
should  have  been  perfectly  blessed,  without  devising 
and  performing  the  work  of  creation.  The  doctrine 
of  divine  affections,  therefore,  clearly  shows  us  not 
only,  that  God  might  have  had  some  motive  to  create 
the  world,  but  also,  that  his  own  enjoyment,  felicity, 
or  blessedness,  was  that  motive. 

3.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  God  is 
pleased  with  the  existence  of  every  thing,  which  takes 
place  in  the  universe.  His  heart  is  in  all  his  works. 
He  feels  interested  in  all  events.  And  we  know,  that 
the  stronger  the  affections  of  any  being  are,  the  more 
pain  and  distress  he  feels,  whenever  they  are  crossed  or 
disappointed-  If,  therefore,  all  things  do  not  take 
place,  just  as  the  Deity  desired  and  intended,  his  infi- 
nitely strong  desires  and  affections  are  deeply  wound- 
ed. But  it  is  the  universal  voice  of  Scripture,  as  well 
as  the  dictate  of  reason,  that  God  is  infinitely  above 
the  reach  of  pain,  and  enjoys  the  most  perfect  and 
permanent  felicity.  Though,  therefore,  there  are  ten 
thousand  things  constantly  taking  place  in  the  world, 
which  are  in  their  own  nature  disagreeable  to  the  De- 
ity; yet  there  never  did,  and  never  will  one  single 
event  exist,  which,  all  things  considered,  he  did  not 
choose  and  intend  should  actually  exist. 

4.  This  subject  suggests  matter  of  great  consolation 
to  those,  who  are  interested  in  the  divine  favor.  God 
halh  set  theoi  as  a  eeal  upon  his  heart,  and  as  a 
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seal  upon  his  arm  Though  their  love  may  wax  cold^ 
yet  his  love  will  never  cease;  though  they  may  forget 
him,  yet  he  will  never  forget  theHi,  He  will  keep 
them  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  guard  them  as 
the  apple  of  his  eye.  He  will  cause  all  things  to  work 
to<yetiier  for  their  good.  He  will  raise  them  as  high  in 
holiness  and  happiness,  as  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness  can  raise  them.  With  what  joy  and  trans- 
port, therefore,  may  they  look  up  to  God  and  say, 
"Whom  have  we  in  heaven  but  thee?  and  there  is  none 
upon  earth  that  we  desire  beside  thee.  I'hy  favor  is 
life;  and  thy  loving  kindness  is  better  than  life!'* 

5.  This  subject  warns  sinners  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come.  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every 
day,  and  his  wrath  continually  abides  upon  them. 
And  though  he  now  waits  to  be  gracious  to  them^ 
and  endures  them  with  much  long  suffering  and  pa- 
tience; yet,  unless  they  repent  and  become  cordially 
reconciled  to  him,  he  will  whet  his  glittering  sword, 
and  his  hand  will  take  hold  on  judgment,  and  he  will 
give  them  a  just  recompense  of  reward.  It  will  be  a 
terrible  thing  for  sinners  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
living  God,  who  is  a  consuming  fire,  and  whose  wrath 
will  burn  to  the  lowest  hell.  But  God  is  now  seated 
on  a  throne  of  grace.  Let  the  wicked  therefore  for- 
sake his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts; 
and  let  him  return  to  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mer- 
cy upon  him;  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly 
pardon. 


SERMON    Vt. 

THE  GLORY  OF  GOD  ILLUSTRATED, 

Exodus  xxxiii,  18,  19. 
And  he  said,  I  beseech  ihee,  shew  me  thy  glory.     And 
he  said,  I  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass  before 
ihee. 

MOSES  became  early  acquainted  with  God.  He  en- 
joyed peculiar  manifestations  of  his  favor  in  the  fami- 
ly of  Pharaoh.  In  his  retirement  in  Midian,  he  main- 
tained, for  forty  years,  a  near  and  familiar  intercoui'se 
with  the  Deity.  At  length,  he  was  called  to  the  great 
and  arduous  work  of  leading  the  people  of  God  from 
the  house  of  bondage  to  the  land  of  promise.  This 
gave  him  still  better  opportunities  of  seeing  the  glory 
of  God,  and  of  enjoying  the  manifestations  of  his  love. 
God  freely  conversed  with  him,  face  to  face,  as  a  man 
converses  with  his  friend.  He  not  only  saw  the  dis- 
plays of  divine  vengeance  in  the  plagues  poured  upon 
Egypt,  and  the  displays  of  divine  love  in  the  mercies 
granted  to  Israel;  but  he  was  let  into  the  designs  of  the 
Deity,  and  employed  as  an  instrument  of  making 
them  known  to  his  people.  Under  these  happy  cir- 
cumstances, he  made  a  rapid  progress,  both  in  the 
knowledge  and  the  love  of  God.  The  more  he  saw 
of  the  divine  glory,  at  one  time,  the  more  he  wished 
to  see  of  it,  at  another.  Having  just  been  interceding 
with  God  to  pardon  his  people,  for  making  and  wor- 
shipping the  golden  calf,  and  having  received  assurance 
that  God  would  both  preserve  and  guide  them  through 
the  wilderness,  by  his  gracious  and  visible  presence;  he 
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makes  a  particular  request  for  himself,  which  though 
God  seeais  to  deny,  yet  he  more  than  grants.  The 
request  is,  "I  beseech  thee,  shew  me  thy  glory."  The 
answer  is,  "I  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass  before 
thee."  The  promise  of  God  here  seems  to  surpass  the 
petition  of  Moses.  He  desires  a  visible  display  of 
God's  visible  glory.  This  God  denies,  but  promises 
to  give  him  something  better,  even  a  bright  display  of 
his  moral  glory.  "1  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass 
before  thee."  These  words,  in  this  connexion,  plainly 
teach  us, 

That  God  necessarily  displays  all  his  glory,  by  dis- 
playing all  his  goodness. 

To  illustrate  this  subject,  I  shall, 

I.  Consider  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  glory 
of  God. 

II.  Consider  what  is  to  be  understood  by  his  dis- 
playing all  his  goodness. 

III.  Show,  that  by  doing  this,  he  necessarily  displays 
all  his  glory. 

I.  Let  us  consider  what  we  are  to  understand  by 
the  glory  of  God.  The  glory  of  any  moral  agent  is 
that  intrinsic  moral  excellence,  which  renders  him  wor- 
thy of  approbation  and  esteem.  This  is  never  seated 
in  the  understanding,  but  in  the  heart.  There  is  no 
moral  excellence  in  a  man's  intellectual  powers,  but 
only  in  his  disposition  to  employ  them  to  some  valua- 
ble purpose.  All  intrinsic  moral  excellence  lies  in  the 
heart.  Here  we  always  look  for  it,  and  here  only  can 
we  ever  find  it.  A  man  who  possesses  a  good  heart, 
or  a  truly  benevolent  disposition,  is  a  man  of  real 
worth.  Such  is  our  idea  of  the  glory  of  a  finite,  ra- 
tional, moral  agent.  And  since  we  derive  our  first  ideas 
of  glory  from  rational  and  benevolent  creatures,  we 

are  obliged  to  consider  the  glory  of  God  to  be.  of  the 
13 
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same  nature  with  the  glory  of  other  moral  beings.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  must  suppose,  that  the  glory  of  God  is 
that  intrinsic  moral  excellence,  which  is  seated  in  his 
heart,  and  which  renders  him  worthy  of  the  supreme 
love  and  homage  of  all  his  intelligent  creatures.  As  a 
man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he:  and  as  God  thinketh 
in  his  heart,  so  is  he.  God  is  love.  And  in  this  con- 
sists his  real,  intrinsic,  supreme,  moral  excellence  and 
glory.     I  proceed, 

II.  To  consider  what  is  to  be  understood  by  God's 
displaying  all  iiis  goodness.  His  promise  to  Moses  is 
very  singular  and  very  significant.  "I  will  make  all 
my  goodness  pass  before  thee."  That  God  may  dis- 
play all  his  goodness,  he  must  do  two  things. 

1.  He  must  display  his  goodness  to  as  high  a  degree 
as  possible.  Though  there  be  no  degrees  of  goodness 
in  God  himself,  yet  there  must  be  degrees  of  display- 
ing it  to  creatures  of  limited  capacities.  God,  who 
knows  all  things,  knows  the  highest  degree,  to  which 
his  goodness  can  be  displayed.  He  is  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  capacities  of  all  his  creatures,  and 
with  all  the  ways  of  displaying  his  goodness  to  the 
view  of  their  minds.  And  unless  he  gives  them  as 
clear  and  full  a  display  of  his  goodness,  as  they  are  ca- 
pable of  beholding,  it  cannot  be  said,  with  propriety, 
that  he  displays  all  his  goodness.  But  when  he  dis- 
plays as  much  of  his  goodness  as  they  ate  capable  of 
comprehending,  then  he  may  be  said  in  that  respect, 
to  display  all  his  goodness. 

2.  God's  displaying  all  his  goodness  further  implies 
his  displaying  it  in  all  its  branches,  and  agreeably  to 
the  various  natures  and  characters  of  his  dependent 
creatures.     In  pai  ticular, 

1.  It  implies  displaying  his  benevolence  towards  all 
sensitive  natures.    Nothing  more  is  necessary  to  ren- 
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der  any  creature  the  proper  object  of  benevolence,  than 
St  mere  capacity  of  enjoying  happiness  and  suffering 
pain.    And  as  all  the  creatures  of  God  possess  this  ca- 
pacity; so  they  are  all  the  objects  of  his  benevolent 
feelings.     He  hears  the  young  ravens  when  they  cry. 
He  opens  his  hand  and  satisfies  the  desire  of  every  liv- 
ing thing.     He  is  good  unto  all;  and  his  tender  mer- 
cies are  over  all  his  works.     Hs  regards  with  a  benev- 
olent eye,   the  highest  angel,  and  the  lowest   insect. 
His  perfect  goodness  is  perfect  benevolence  towards  all 
tlie  proper  objects  of  benevolence.     And  it  is  impossi» 
ble,  that  he  should  display  all  his  goodness,  without 
displaying  universal  benevolence  towards  all  his  crea- 
tures, whether  rational  or  irrational,  whether  virtuous 
or  vicious.     Mere  benevolence  has  no  respect  to  char- 
acter, but  only  to  capacity.     And,  therefore,  God  dis- 
plays his  benevolent  regards  to  the  lowest  as  well  as 
the  highest,  and  to  the  worst  as  well  as  to  the  best,  of 
his  creatures. 

2.  In  order  to  display  all  his  goodness,  God  must 
display  his  complacency  towards  all  holy  beings. 
The  goodness  of  the  Deity  naturally  and  necessarily 
inclines  him  to  love  goodness,  wherever  he  sees  it. 
Those  creatures,  therefore,  who  are  virtuous  and  holy, 
are  the  objects  of  his  complacency  and  delight.  He 
not  only  desires  their  happiness,  but  loves  their  char- 
acters. Accordingly  we  read;  "The  righteous  Lord 
loveth  righteousness.  The  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in 
them  that  fear  him.  The  Lord  loveth  the  righteous." 
And  to  Zion  it  is  said,  "■The  Lord  thy  God  in  tlie 
midst  of  thee  is  mighty:  he  will  save  thee,  he  will 
rejoice  over  thee  with  joy:  he  will  rest  in  his  love,  he 
will  joy  over  thee  with  singing."  God  loved  Moses. 
and  manifested  his  love  to  him,  by  conversing  freely 
with  him,  as  a  man  converses  with  his  friend.    Johjci 
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was  the  beloved  disciple  of  Christ,  who  allowed  him 
to  lean  on  his  bosom.  And  Christ  says,  all  that  love 
him  are  loved  of  his  Father.  God  loves  all  who  bear 
his  moral  image,  from  the  highest  seraph  to  the  lowest 
saint.  Hence  he  cannot  display  all  his  goodness, 
without  displaying  his  love  of  complacency  towards 
all  amiable,  holy,  virtuous  beings. 

3.  Another  branch  of  divine  goodness  is  grace  to- 
wards the  guilty  and  ill  deserving.    This  God  explicitly 
declares  is  implied  in  his  goodness,  and  must  be  man- 
ifested in  displaying  it.     "I  will  make  all  my  goodness 
pass  before  thee;  and  1  will  be  gracious  to  whom  I ' 
will  be  gracious,  and  will  shew  mercy  to  whom  1  will 
shew  mercy."    The  goodness  of  God  as  it  respects 
sinners,  is  grace,   or  mercy,    or  compassion,  or  that 
disposition,  which  leads  him  to  pardon  their  offences, 
perfect  goodness  is  perfect  grace  to  the  guilty.     So 
it  is  more  fully  represented  in  the  chapter  succeeding 
the  text,  where  we  have  an  account  of  God's  display- 
ing his  goodness  agreeably  to  his  promise  to  Moses. 
"And  the  Lord  passed  by  before  him,  and  proclaimed; 
The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long- 
suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keep- 
ing mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgres* 
sion,  and  sin."     God's   forgiving   goodness,  or  par- 
doning love,  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  work  of 
redemption.     All    the  blessings    of  the  gospel,   and 
even  the  gospel  itself,  took  their  rise  from  this  branch 
of  divine  goodness,  which  is  more  celebrated  in  Scrip- 
ture, than  any  other  beauty  in  the  divine  character. 
Our  Savior  declares,    "God  so  loved  the  world  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believ- 
eth  in  him  should  not  perish  but  have  everlasting  life.*' 
Paul  says  in  the  fifth  of  Romans,  "God  commendeth 
his  love  towards  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinner"? 
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Christ  died  for  us.  But  where  sin  abounded,  gi^ace 
did  much  more  abound;  that  as  sin  hath  reigned  unto 
death,  even  so  might  grace  reign  through  righteous- 
ness unto  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord." 
And  he  celebrates  divine  grace  in  stronger  terms  still, 
in  the  second  of  Ephesians.  "But  God,  who  is  rich 
in  mercy,  for  Ins  great  love  wherewith  he  loved  us, 
even  when  w^e  were  dead  in  sins,  hath  quickened  us 
together  with  Christ:  by  grace  are  ye  saved;  and 
hath  raised  us  up  together,  and  made  us  sit  t  >gethcr 
in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus,  that  in  ages  to 
come  he  might  shew  the  exceeding  riches  of  his  grace 
in  his  kindness  towards  us  through  Christ  Jesus." 
Such  a  display  of  divine  grace  is  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  give  a  full  display  of  divine  goodness.  It 
must  be  observed, 

4.  That  another  branch  of  God's  goodness  is  dis- 
tributive justice,  or  a  disposition  to  punish  impenitent 
sinners  according  to*  their  deeds.  Such  vindictive  jus- 
tice God  manifested,  when  he  made  all  his  goodness 
pass  before  Moses.  Having  proclaimed  himself  as 
forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin,  he  adds, 
*^And  that  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty,  visiting 
the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  and 
upon  the  children's  children  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation."  This  must  mean  his  punishing  the  im- 
penitent, because  it  is  set  in  contrast  with  his  forgiving 
the  penitent.  And  God  often  declares,  that  he  has 
not  only  a  right,  but  a  disposition  to  punish  incorrigible 
sinners.  "See  now  that  I,  even  I  am  he,  and  there  is 
no  God  with  me.  I  kill,  and  I  make  alive;  I  wound, 
and  I  heal; — If  1  whet  my  glittering  sword,  and  mine 
hand  take  hold  of  judgment;  I  will  render  vengeance 
to  mine  enemies,  and  will  reward  them  that  hate  me."' 
I'o  this  the  Apostle  refers,  when  he  says  to  christians^ 
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'Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  yourselves,  but  rather 
give  place  unto  wrath:  for  it  is  w^ritten,  vengeance  ig 
mine;  I  will  repay  saith  the  Lord."     It  mubt  be  the 
nature  of  a  perfectly  good  being  to  feel  affections  ex- 
actly correspondent  to  the  characters  and  dispositions 
of  his  reasonable  creatures.     As  God  loves  the  good, 
so  he  must  hate  the  evil;  and  as  he  is  disposed  to  re- 
ward the  good,  so  he  must  be  disposed  to  punish  the 
evil.     Accordingly  David  represents  God  as  feeling 
and  conducting  in  this  manner.     "With  the  merci- 
ful thoo  wilt   shew  thyself  merciful;  with  an  upright 
man  thou  wilt  shew  thyself  upright;  with  the  pure 
thou  wilt  shew  thyself  pure;  and  with  the  froward 
thou  wilt  shew  thyself  froward."     In  anotlier  place, 
the  Psalmist  calls  upon  the  church  to  praise  God  for 
the  displays  of  his  goodness,  in  punishing  the  wicked. 
*'0  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  is  good;  for 
his   mercy  endureth   forever.       Vo   him  that   smote 
Egypt  in  their  first  born:  for  his  mercy  endureth  for- 
ever.    To  him  that  overthrew  Pharaoh  and  his  host 
in  the  Red  Sea:  for  his  mercy  endureth  forever.     To 
him  that  smote  great  kings:  for  his  mercy  endureth 
forever."     God's  goodness  is  a  consuming  fire  to  the 
finally  impenitent,  and  will  burn  to  the  lowest  hell. 
And  this  amiable  attribute  of  vindictive  justice  must 
be  displayed,  in  order  to  a  full  display  of  divine  good- 
ness,    I'hus  God  displays  all  his  goodness,  when  he 
displays  it  in  the  highest  possible  degree,  and  in  every 
possible  way.      It  is  impossible  to  conceive,  that  a 
more  clear  and  full  display  ot  goodness  than  this,  can 
be  made  by  the  greatest  and  best  of  Beings.     It  re- 
mains to  show, 

III.  That  God,  by  thus  displaying  all  his  goodness, 
necessarily  displays  all  his  glory.  This  is  plainly  sup- 
posed in  the  text.  Moses  prays,  that  God  would  show 
him  his  ^lory,  and  God  replies,  ''i  will  make  all  my 
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goodness  pass  before  thee."  There  appears  no  perti- 
nency in  this  reply,  unless  the  Deity  would  necessarily 
display  all  his  glory,  by  displaying  all  his  goodness. 
But  the  truth  of  this  will  more  fully  appear,  if  we  con- 
sider, 

1.  That  when  God  displays  all  his  goodness,  he  dis- 
plays all  his  moral  character.  The  Supreme  Being 
has  no  moral  excellence  but  what  is  included  in  his 
goodness.  God  is  love;  all  his  goodness  consists  m 
love;  all  his  love  lies  in  his  heart;  and  his  heart  is  the 
seat  of  all  his  moral  excellence.  By  displaying  all  his 
heart,  therefore,  he  necessarily  displays  all  his  moral 
character.  But  he  displays  all  his  heart  when  he  dis- 
plays all  his  goodness.  For  all  the  feelings  of  his  heart; 
are  goodness  itself.  So  that  it  is  impossible  for  God 
to  display  all  his  goodness,  without  displaying  all  his 
feelings;  and  when  all  his  feelings  are  expressed  t>r  act- 
ed out,  his  whole  heart  and  all  his  moral  excellence  is 
displayed      Besides, 

2.  When  God  displays  all  his  goodness,  he  necessa- 
rily displays  all  his  natural  as  well  as  mural  excel- 
lence. Self  existence,  independence,  omnipresence, 
almighty  power,  boundless  knowledge,  and  infinite 
wisdom,  form  the  natural  excellence  or  glory  cf 
God.  But  all  these  natural  attributes  derive  their  r^vA 
glory  from  his  goodness,  without  which  they  woi  Id 
be  a  blemish,  rather  than  a  beauty,  in  his  character. 
When  his  natural  perfections  are  under  the  influence 
of  perfect  goodness,  and  exercised  to  display  it,  then 
they  appear  in  all  their  glory:  but  could  wc  suppose 
them  to  be  disconnected  with  perfect  goodness,  and 
under  the  influence  of  a  malevolent  heart,  they  would 
appear  infinitely  odious  and  terrible;  and  form  the 
most  malignant  and  detestable  character  conceivable. 
It  is  the  goodness  of  God,  which  gtamps  a  beauty  and 
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glory  upon  all  his  natural  attributes.  Accordingly, 
when  he  displays  all  his  goodness,  he  necessarily  dis- 
plays all  the  glory  of  his  natural  perfections.  The  full 
display  of  his  goodness  requires  the  highest  exertions 
of  his  power,  wisdom,  and  knowledge.  All  these 
must  be  exerted,  in  order  to  form  and  execute  a 
scheme;,  which  is  calculated  to  promote  the  highest 
possible  good  of  the  universe.  If  God  displays  all 
his  goodness,  therefore,  he  must  necessarily  display  all 
his  greatness.  This  connexion  between  the  displays 
of  goodness  and  greatness  we  find  in  men.  Moses 
could  not  display  all  his  goodness,  without  displaying 
all  his  greatness.  Paul  could  not  display  all  his  good- 
ness, without  displaying  all  his  greatness.  And  Christ 
could  not  display  all  the  feelings  of  his  heart,  without 
displaying  all  the  perfections  of  his  nature.  So  the 
Supreme  Being  cannot  display  all  his  moral,  without 
displaying  all  his  natural  attributes.  God  has  no 
glory  but  what  consists  in  and  is  derived  from  his 
goodness;  and,  therefore,  by  displaying  all  his  good- 
ness, he  must  necessarily  display  all  his  glory.  Hav- 
ing illustrated  the  several  particulars  proposed,  it  re- 
mains to  draw  a  number  of  plain  and  important  in- 
ferences from  what  has  been  said. 

1.  If  God  be  a  Being,  who  possesses  and  displays 
perfect  goodness;  then  the  religion  which  he  has  re- 
quired of  mankind,  is  a  reasonable  service.  He  saith 
to  every  one,  who  is  capable  of  understanding  his 
word,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength." 
Supreme  love  to  God  is  the  sum  and  comprehension 
of  all  that  religion  which  he  has  enjoined  upon  men. 
And  if  he  be  a  Being  of  supreme  moral  excellence, 
then  he  is  worthy  of  the  supreme  affection  of  all  hifc 
reasonable  creatures.     It  is  neither  superstition,  nor 
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enthusiasm,  to  love,  to  fear,  to  obey,  to  worship,  and 
to  adore,  the  greatest  and  best  of  Beings.  Rational 
creatures  cannot  give  a  brighter  display  of  their  ration- 
ality, than  in  discerning  the  supreme  excellencies  of 
their  Creator,  nor  a  brighter  display  of  their  goodness, 
than  in  giving  him  the  supreme  affection  of  their 
hearts.  If  it  be  reasonable  to  love  any  object,  it  is 
reasonable  to  love  the  most  amiable  object.  If  it  be 
reasonable  to  esteem  any  object,  it  is  reasonable  to  esr 
teem  that  which  has  the  greatest  natural  and  moral 
excellence.  If  it  be  reasonable  to  obey  any  being,  it 
is  reasonable  to  obey  Him,  whose  will  is  perfect  rectir 
tudc.  If  it  be  reasonable  to  submit  to  the  government 
of  any  being,  it  is  reasonable  to  submit  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Him,  who  always  knows  and  always  does 
■what  is  best.  If  it  be  reasonable  to  worship  any  be- 
ing, it  is  reasonable  to  worship  Him,  who  is  infinitely 
the  greatest  and  best  of  all  Beings.  The  religion, 
which  God  requires,  is  founded  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  must  remain  a  reasonable  service  on  the 
part  of  man,  as  long  as  he  retains  his  rational  na« 
ture,  and  God  possesses  supreme  natural  and  moral 
excellence, 

2.  If  God  must  display  his  goodness  in  order  to  dis- 
play his  glory;  then  by  seeking  his  own  glory,  he 
must  necessarily  seek  the  good  of  his  creatures.  A 
full  display  of  divine  goodness  must  necessarily  pro- 
mote the  highest  happiness  of  the  intellectual  aysiem, 
God  cannot,  therefore,  display  all  his  goodness,  with- 
out aiming  to  diffuse  the  largest  possible  portion  of 
holiness  and  happiness,  through  the  universe;  or  in 
other  words,  he  cannot  seek  his  own  glory  in  the 
highest  degree,  without  seeking  the  highest  good  of 
the  intelligent  creation.  The  Scriptures  abundantly 
teach  us,  that  God  aims  at  his  own  glory  in  all 
14 
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liis   conduct.     We  read,  that  "he   made  all   things 
for  himself;   and  that   tor  his  pleasure  they  are  and 
were    created."      In    dispensing   mercies   and  judg- 
ments, he  tells  us,  he  means  to  display  his  glory  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  all  his  intelligent  creatures.      But, 
in   every   instance   of   displaying  his  glory,  he   dis- 
plays his  goodness,  and  promotes  the  happiness  of  the 
universe.    In  creating  angels  and  men,  and  all  inferior 
objects,  his  ultimate  design  was  to  make  them  instru- 
ments in  his  hand,  of  promoting  the  holiness  and  hap- 
piness of  the  universe.     For  if  there  be  one  creature  in 
the  universe,  whose  creation,  destination,  and  final  dis- 
posal will  not  display  the  goodness  of  God,  it  cannot 
subserve  his  glory.     Just  so  far,  therefore,  as  all  cre- 
ated objects  will  eventually  promote  the  general  good 
of  the  universe,  just  so  fai-  and  no  farther  will  they 
promote  the  glory  of  their  Creator.     The   supreme 
glory  of  God,  and  the  supreme  good  of  the  universe, 
are  necessarily  and  inseparably  connected.     And  it  is 
for  want  of  seeing  this  connexion,  that  so  many  ob- 
ject against  the  ultimate  end  of  God  in  the  creation  of 
the  world.     They  imagine  it  is  derogatory  to  God  to 
say,  that  he  makes  his  own  glory  his  ultimate  end  in 
creation,  providence,  and  redemption.     I'hcy  attach 
the  idea  of  selfishness  to  this  motive  of  action.     But  if 
God  cannot  seek  his  own  glory  in  any  other  way, 
than  in  displaying  his  goodness;  then  to  seek  his  own 
glory  to  the  highest  degree,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  give 
the  highest  expression  of  universal  and  disinterested 
benevolence. 

3.  If  God  cannot  display  all  his  glory,  without  dis- 
playing all  hiS  goodness;  then  the  glory  of  God  re- 
quired the  existence  of  natural  and  moral  evil.  All  the 
goodness  of  God  in  all  its  branches,  could  not  have 
been  displayed,  if  natural  and  moral  evil  had  not  ex- 
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isted.     If  there  had  been  no  sinners  among  the  crea- 
tiires  of  God,  he  could  never  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  grace  in  forgiving  iniquity,  transgres- 
sion and  sin;  nor  of  displaying  his  justice  in  punish- 
ing the  guilty  and  impenitent.    There  was  the  same 
kind,  if  not  the  same  degree  of  necessity  in  the  divine 
mind,  to  create  sinfu],  as  to  create  holy  beings.  If  God 
meant  to  display  ail  his  goodness  in  creation,  he  was 
obliged  to  bring  into  being  objects,  upon  which  he 
might   display  both  his  justice  and   mercy.     God's 
goodness  will  shine  brighter,  in  his  conduct  towards 
sinful,  than  in  his  conduct  towards  holy  beings.  More 
of  the  heart  of  God  will  be  seen  in  the   work  of  re- 
demption, than  in  all  his  other  works.    In  this  scheme 
of  gi'acC;  a  foundation  is  laid  for  a  full  discovery  of  all 
the  natural  and  moral  perfections  of  the  Deity.     The 
glory  of  God,  therefore,  required,  that  just  such  sinful 
creatures  as  mankind  are  should  exist,  that  they  might 
be  both  the  monuments  of  divine  justice,  and  of  di- 
vine grace. 

4.  If  the  supreme  glory  of  God  consists  in  his  good- 
ness; then  those,  wlio  like  any  part  of  his  character, 
must  necessarily  like  the  whole.  His  natural  perfec- 
tions are  under  the  entire  control  of  his  moral;  and  his 
moral  perfections  summarily  consist  in  goodness,  or 
universal,  disinterested  benevolence.  His  power  is  a 
benevolent  power;  his  wisdom  is  a  benevolent  wis- 
dom; his  sovereignty  is  a  benevolent  sovereignty;  his 
jasLice  is  a  benevolent  justice;  and  every  other  moral 
perfection  of  his  nature  is  only  a  branch  of  genera!  be- 
nevolence. No  man,  therefore,  can  understandingly 
approve  of  any  one  of  the  divine  attributes,  without 
approving  of  all.  It  is  a  great  mistake  in  any  to  im- 
agine, that  they  love  the  goodness,  or  mercy  of  God, 
while  they  feel  opposed  to  his  justice  or  sovereignty. 
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or  any  other  divine  attribute.  The  character  of  God- 
is  absolutely  perfect  and  uniform.  The  characters  of 
men  are  mixed  characters,  in  which  there  are  often 
some  things  to  be  liked,  and  others  to  be  disliked. 
But  in  the  Deity  perfect  goodness  stamps  a  beauty  and 
glory  upon  all  his  attributes,  and  forms  a  character 
completely  and  infinitely  amiable.  Tlie  only  reason, 
why  any  imagine,  that  they  love  some  parts  of  the  di- 
vine character,  and  not  the  whole,  is,  that  they  do  not 
really  understand  the  nature  of  divine  goodness,  but 
suppose,  that  God  is  altogether  such  an  One  as  them- 
selves. T'hey  love  tiie  goodness  of  God,  when  they 
consider  it  as  partial  in  their  favor;  but  this  is  a  false 
idea  of  it,  and  entirely  consistent  with  hatred  to  his 
justice,  and  every  other  divine  attribute. 

5.  If  the  supreme  glory  of  God  consists  in  his  good- 
ness; then  those,  who  dislike  any  part  of  the  divine 
character,  must  necessarily  dislike  the  whole.  Some 
pretend  to  like  the  natural  perfections  of  the  Deity^ 
while  they  object  against  his  moral  attributes.  Those 
of  a  Deistical  turn  pro'less  to  believe,  that  there  is  one 
Supreme  Being-,  who  is  possessed  of  almighty  power, 
boundless  knowledge,  and  every  other  natural  perfec- 
tion. And  they  insinuate,  that  they  have  no  objec- 
tions against  the  existence  and  character  of  such  a 
self  existent  and  eternal  Being.  Nor  do  mankind  in 
general  find  fault  with  the  natural  attributes  of  the 
Deity,  while  they  view  them  as  disconnected  with  his 
moral  character.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  bare 
existence  of  the  natural  perfections  of  God,  wliile  they 
lie  dormant,  and  are  not  voluntarily  directed  to  any 
particular  end,  nor  employed  to  promote  any  particular 
design,  cannot  in  the  least  degree  affect  the  interest  or 
happiness  of  mankind.  And  the  worst  of  men  are  wil- 
ling there  should  be  ^  being  of  infinite  natural  perfec- 
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tlons,  if  he  will  let  them  entirely  alone.  But  there  is 
no  room  to  consider  the  natural  attributes  of  God  as 
separate  from  his  moral,  for  they  are  all  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  goodness.  And  being  under  the  constant 
direction  of  his  goodness,  they  cannot  be  really  ap- 
pi'oved  of,  without  approving  of  his  goodness.  Those, 
therefore,  who  dislike  the  goodness  of  the  Beity,  which 
comprehends  his  whole  moral  character,  must  necessa- 
rily dislike  every  perfection  of  the  divine  nature.  There 
are  others  among  the  believers  of  divine  Revelation, 
who  profiess  to  like  all  the  natural  perfections  of  the 
Deity  and  some  of  his  moral  attributes,  especially  his 
goodness  and  grace;  but  yet  heartily  oppose  his  inflex- 
ible justice  and  absolute  sovereignty.  But  if  they  dis- 
like the  justice  and  sovereignty  of  God,  they  must  of 
necessity  dislike  his  goodness  and  mercy,  and  every 
other  natural  and  moral  attribute.  For  the  justice  of 
God  is  only  a  branch  of  his  perfect  benevolence,  and 
his  sovereignty  is  a  benevolent  sovereignty.  God  does 
not  dislike  any  of  his  own  perfections;  and  those  wha 
are  partakers  of  the  divine  nature,  cannot  dislike  any 
af  its  natural  and  moral  excellencies.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble, that  any  man  should  really  know  all  the  perfec- 
tions  of  the  Deity,  and  yet  hate  one  and  love  another. 
Those,  who  really  hate  any  part  of  his  goodness,  must 
necessarily  hate  all  his  goodness;  or  all  the  perfections 
of  his  nature,  which  flow  from  it,  and  are  always  «ii- 
der  the  influence  of  it. 

6.  If  the  goodness  of  God  forms  his  whole  moral 
character;  then  those  who  do  not  love  him  supremely, 
must  necessarily  hate  him  supremely.  There  is  no  de- 
fect, nor  blemish  in  the  moral  character  of  God.  It  is 
supremely  amiable  and  glorious.  In  this  lighli  it  ap- 
pears to  all  holy  beings.  Angels  and  saints  in  heavea 
discern  the  moral  glocy  and  excellency  of  the  Deity, 
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and  accordingly  love  him  supremely.  They  love  the 
goodness  of  God  which  constitutes  him  the  best  of  be- 
ings, and  therefore  they  love  him  above  ail  other  be- 
ings. But,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  discern  no 
moral  excellence  in  the  universal  and  disinterested  be- 
nevolence of  his  nature,  must  necessarily  discern  an  in- 
finite blemish  in  his  character,  and  view  him  as  the 
most  odious  and  detestable  being  in  the  universe.  This 
we  know  is  the  case  with  respect  to  fallen  angels. 
They  now  hate  God  supremely  for  that  same  good 
ness  and  moral  glory,  for  which  they  once  loved  him 
supremely.  And  we  find  this  to  be  the  case  with  res 
pect  to  sinners  of  mankind.  When  they  arc  brought 
to  realize  the  Being,  and  to  attend  to  the  moral  char- 
acter of  God,  they  feel  their  carnal  mind  rise  in  perfect 
enmity  and  opposition  to  him.  They  view  all  his  nat- 
ural perfections  under  the  influence  of  impartial  and 
universal  goodness.  This  they  hate  in  any  being,  and 
above  all  in  the  Supreme  Being.  While  they  consid- 
er  all  his  perfections  under  the  influence  of  his  perfect 
!y  benevolent  heart,  they  hate  his  power,  his  wisdom, 
his  justice,  his  sovereignty,  his  grace  and  faithfulness. 
They  hate  God  in  exact  proportion  to  his  goodness 
and  greatness.  And  as  they  believe  him  to  be  infinite^ 
ly  great  and  good,  so  they  hate  him  infinitely  moti' 
than  any  other,  yea,  than  all  other  beings, 

7.  Does  the  glory  of  God  consist  in  his  goodnes2j 
or  in  his  feeling  properly  towards  all  his  creatures,  of 
every  character  and  condition?  Hence  we  learn  that 
it  is  the  true  character  of  God,  which  sinners  hate; 
They  do  not  hate  him,  while  they  imagine  he  is  re- 
gardless of  their  character  and  conduct.  And  they  do 
not  hate  him  while  they  think  he  is  altogether :  such 
an  One  as  themselves,  and  feels  a  partial  regard  for 
their  interest  and  happiness.    But  as  soon  as  they  real 
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ize  that  he  loathes  their  characters,  and  feels  disposed 
to  punish  them  to  all  eternity,  for  all  their  seltish  fee!-^ 
ings  iind  conduct,  then  they  begin  to  hate  him  with  a 
perfect  hatred.     There  is  nothing  in  God,  which  they 
so  heartily  oppose,  as  that  very  goodness  or  benevo- 
lence, which  constitutes  all  his  moral  excellence  and 
glory.  They  would  not  hate  him  so  much,  if  they  could 
only  believe,  that  he  was  opposed  to  them  upon  the 
principle  of  perfect  malevolence.     There  arc  no  two 
dispositions  so  diametrically  opposite  to  each  other. 
as  perfect  benevolence  and  perfect  selfishness.     The 
first  forms  the  character  of  God,  and  the  second  the 
character  of  sinners.  Hence  sinners  perfectly  hate  that 
amiable  and  glorious  disposition  in    the  Deity,   by 
which  he  is  perfectly  opposed  to  all  their  views  and 
feelings.     And  the  more  they  see  the  impaitial,  disin- 
terested, sovereign  goodness  of  his  nature  displayed  in 
his  works  and  in  his  word,  the  more  directly  and  vig- 
orously their  hearts  rise  against  him.     Many  suppose 
that  all  the  opposition,  which  sinners  feel  and  express   . 
towards  God,  arises  entirely  from  ignorance  of  his  true 
character;    and,  therefore,  they  conclude   if  sinners 
could  only  be  made  acquainted  with  God's  true  char- 
acter, and  his  real  feelings  towards  them,  they   would 
instantly  renounce  their  enmity,  and  become  his  most 
cordial  friends.     But  this  is  a  very  great  mistake.     It 
is  the  very  nature  of  sinful  creatures  to  hate  their  be- 
nevolent Creator.     They  would  not  be  sinners  unless 
they  possessed  a  selfish  heart;  and  so  long  as  they  pos- 
sess  this,  they  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  character., 
nor  subject  to   the  holy  and  righteous  law  of  God. 
Besides;  if  a  clear  and  just  view  of  the  character  of 
God  would   reconcile  sinners  to  him  in  this  world, 
why  not  in  the  next?  All  the  damned  will  have  a  , 
clear,  realizing^  just  view  of  the  moral  character  of 
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God,  but  we  have  no  reason  to  think,  that  their  knowl- 
edge of  his  character  and  conduct  will  ever  subdue 
their  enmity,  and  reconcile  them  to  his  vindictive  jus- 
tice. But  if  the  true  knowledge  of  God  will  not  have 
this  effect  in  a  future  state,  then  it  cannot  have  this  ef- 
fect in  the  present  state.  Indeed,  it  is  the  highest  ab- 
surdity to  suppose,  that  the  clear  knowledge  of  that 
being,  whom  sinners  naturally  hate,  should  lead  them 
to  love  him.  But  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  more  selfish 
<:reatures  know  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  the 
more  they  will  hate  and  oppose  him. 

8.  If  the  glory  of  God  consists  in  his  goodness; 
then  a  clear  view  of  his  goodness  would  destroy  all 
the  false  hopes  of  sinners,  respecting  their  good  estate. 
It  is  evident  from  Scripture,  that  sinners  may  think 
they  have  true  love  to  God,  and  stand  entitled  to 
eternal  life,  while  they  are  really  in  a  state  of  total 
alienation  from  God.  The  Israelites  entertained  false 
hopes  respecting  the  favor  of  God,  when  they  receiv- 
ed the  law  at  Mount  Sinai.  The  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees thought  they  stood  high  in  the  favor  of  God. 
The  young  man  in  the  gospel,  and  Saul  the  persecu- 
tor, viewed  themselves  as  really  religious  and  friendly 
to  God.  And  Christ  represents  many  as  being  fatally 
and  finally  deceived,  respecting  their  good  estate.  Such 
deception  always  arises  from  sinners  having  a  false 
idea  of  the  true  character  and  supreme  glory  of  God. 
Did  they  understand  the  true  nature  of  his  goodness, 
which  forms  his  supreme  glory,  they  would  not  im- 
agine they  loved  him,  while  they  were  real  cnemie.'? 
to  him.  They  would  be  so  far  from  thinking  they 
loved  him  supremely,  that  they  would  sensibly  feel  a 
total  opposition  to  his  character.  But  when  sinners 
have  only  a  partial  view  of  God's  goodness  they  may 
love  it^  and  feci  strong  affections  of  gratitude  to  the 
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greatest  and  best  of  beings.  This  is  the  case  with 
respect  to  a  very  great  part  of  those,  who  live  under 
the  light  of  the  gospel;  they  have  formed  such  an  idea 
of  divine  goodness,  that  they  really  feel  friendly  to  the 
divine  character.  And  this  is  more  particularly  the 
case  with  those,  who  have  been  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  danger  and  g'Jilt,  and  by  some  text  of  Scripture,  or 
by  some  other  circumstance,  have  been  led  to  believe, 
that  their  sins  are  pardoned,  and  their  persons  accept- 
ed through  Christ  the  beloved.  But  all  these  religious 
hopes  and  affections  are  false;  and  a  clear  view  of  all 
God's  goodness,  or  of  his  goodness  in  all  its  branches, 
would  totally  destroy  them.  Let  sinners  only  be  con- 
vinced, that  God's  goodness  is  impartial,  and  leads 
him  to  hate  and  reject  all  those,  who  love  him  mere- 
ly for  a  supposed  partial  affection  towards  them,  and 
they  would  lose  all  their  love  and  feel  a  bitter  enmity 
against  his  whole  character.  This  is  demonstrated  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Israelites,  who  sang  God's  praises 
at  the  Red  Sea,  but  murmured,  and  rebelled,  and  died 
in  the  wilderness;  and  by  those  multitudes,  who  cried 
hosanna  to  Christ,  but  afterwards  cried  crucify  him, 
and  finally  embrued  their  hands  in  his  blood.  A  just 
view  of  God's  goodness  must  necessarily  destroy  all 
those  religious  affections,  which  flow  from  a  false 
view  of  it. 

9.  If  the  glory  of  God  consists  in  his  goodness; 
then  we  learn,  why  sinners  are  represented  as  blind  to 
his  glory.  The  Scripture  speaks  much  of  the  moral 
blindness  of  sinners,  and  represents  them  as  incapable 
of  seeing  the  moral  beauty  of  the  divine  character. 
Oar  Savior  frequently  offended  the  Pharisees,  by  call- 
ing them  blind.  Paul  says,  ''The  natural  man  re- 
ceiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God:    for  they 

are  foolishness  unto  him;  neither  can  he  IcoQW  them^ 
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because  they  are  spiritually  discerned  "  The  Apostle 
John  says,  "He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God, 
for  God  is  love."  Those  who  are  entirely  under  the 
influence  of  a  selfish  heart,  cannot  know  how  an  in- 
finitely benevolent  being  feels.  Though  they  may 
have  a  speculative  knowledge  of  disinterested  love,  and 
discern  an  essential  difference  between  selfishness  and 
benevolence;  yet  they  have  no  experimental  knowl- 
edge of  the  supreme  beauty  and  glory  of  the  Deity. 
They  must  feel  as  he  does,  in  order  to  have  a  moral 
view  of  his  moral  excellence 

10.  If  God's  glory  essentially  consists  in  his  good- 
ness; then  those,  who  have  seen  his  real  glory  in  the 
least  degree,  will  desire  to  see  more  and  more  of  it. 
This  appears  from  the  nature  of  spiritual  discoveries, 
which  afford  peculiar  satisfaction  to  those,  to  whom 
they  are  made.  Moses  had  seen  the  moral  beauty  of 
the  divine  character,  and  this  led  him  to  desire  a  more 
full  and  perfect  discovery  of  it.  "I  beseech  thee,  shew 
me  thy  glory."  David  had  seen  the  glory  of  God, 
and  his  partial  views  of  it  led  him  to  desire  larger  and 
clearer  views  of  his  moral  beauty.  "One  thing  have 
1  desired  of  the  Lord,  that  will  I  seek  after,  that  I 
may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  all  the  daj-s  of 
my  life,  io  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,''''  Those, 
who  possess  the  least  degree  of  grace,  and  have  had 
the  least  view  of  the  moral  excellence  of  the  Deity, 
heartily  desire  to  see  all  the  glory  of  God  displayed, 
in  all  the  manifestations  of  his  goodness.  They  are 
not  afraid  of  seeing  his  power,  nor  his  wisdom,  nor 
bis  sovereignty,  nor  his  justice,  nor  his  grace,  too  fully 
discovered,  because  they  know  that  all  bis  perfections 
are  under  the  influence  of  that  perfect  benevolence, 
which  they  love.  They  are  not  afraid  of  looking  in- 
to futurity,  and  sending  their  thoughts  into  the  regions 
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of  light,  and  the  regions  of  darkness,  for  they  know  that 
wherever  they  shall  see  the  hand,  they  shall  see  the  heart 
of  God;  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  discover  any  part 
of  his  character,  or  any  instance  of  his  conduct,  which 
will  not  display  his  goodness.  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,  who  love  to  see  God.  Their  desires  shall  be 
completely  satisfied,  when  they  arrive  at  the  kingdom 
of  glory;  and  with  this  hopeful  prospect  they  may  pos- 
sess their  souls  in  patience,  as  David  did.  "As  for 
me,  I  will  behold  thy  face  in  righteousness:  I  shall 
be  satisfied,  when  I  awake  with  thy  likeness." 

Let  all  take  occasion  from  what  has  been  said,  to 
inquire  whether  they  sincerely  love  the  glory  of  God, 
This  is  something  very  different  from  loving  their 
own  happiness,  and  loving  God  for  promoting  it.  To 
love  the  glory  of  God,  is  to  love  all  his  goodness,  and 
ail  the  perfections  of  his  nature,  which  are  under  the 
influence  of  it.  It  is  to  be  pleased  with  every  part  of 
the  divine  character,  and  every  instance  of  the  divine 
conduct.  God  has  displayed  his  goodness  towards 
angels  and  men;  both  in  a  state  of  holiness,  and  in  a 
state  of  sin.  He  has  discovered  his  feelings  towards 
holy  and  unholy  creatures.  He  has  manifested  the 
highest  compiacenGy  and  delight  in  those,  who  love 
him;  and  the  highest  displeasure  against  his  enemies. 
He  has  provided  a  heaven  of  holiness  and  happiness 
for  the  righteous,  and  a  place  of  everlasting  torment 
for  the  wicked.  He  is  now  forming  vessels  of  mercy 
and  vessels  of  wrath,  upon  whom  to  display  all  his 
goodness  in  all  its  branches  to  all  eternity.  Now,  do 
you  desire  to  see  the  glory  of  God  displayed  in  all 
these  ways  and  upon  all  these  objects?  Are  you  wish- 
ing for  the  accomplishment  of  all  God's  designs  to 
display  his  glory?  Can  you  enter  into  his  views  and 
feelings,  in  the  plan  of  redemption,  which  is  to  unfold 
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all  his  goodness?  Can  you  desire,  that  this  scheme  of 
perfect  benevolence  should  be  carried  into  execution, 
whether  it  shall  raise  or  sink,  happily  or  destroy  you 
forever?  If  these  be  your  feel  ings.  you  are  really  friend- 
ly to  God.  And  that  goodness,  which  you  love,  will 
have  a  most  friendly  aspect  upon  your  happiness.  It 
will  engage  all  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  in  your  fa- 
vor; and  conduct  you  finally  to  that  kingdom,  which 
was  prepared  for  you,  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  cannot  enter 
into  the  benevolent  views  and  feelings  of  the  Deity, 
nor  heartily  acquiesce  in  all  the  displays  of  his  good- 
ness, you  are  real  enemies  to  God  and  to  all  right- 
eousness. And  that  goodness,  which  you  hate  and 
oppose,  will  engage  all  his  perfections  against  you. 
He  cannot  display  all  his  goodness,  unless  he  makes 
his  wrath  and  power  known,  in  your  everlasting  de- 
struction. The  same  goodness  of  God,  which  requires 
him  to  save  penitent,  believing  sinners,  equally  re- 
quires him  to  destroy  the  impenitent  and  unbelieving. 
The  same  goodness  of  God,  which  prompts  him  to 
raise  saints  to  the  third  heavens,  will  equally  prompt 
him  to  sink  sinners  to  the  lowest  hell.  Let  the  good- 
ness of  God,  therefore,  both  alarm  and  allure  sinners 
to  exercise  that  godly  sorrow,  which  worketh  repent- 
ance  unto  salvation.     Amen. 


SERMON  VIL 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  CHRIST   TO   HIS  OWN 
DIVINITY. 

John  x,  33. 
Because  that  thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself  God. 

THERE  have  been  various  opinions  of  our  Savior, 
ever  since  his  first  appearance  in  the  flesh.  Not  only 
Herod,  but  all  Jerusalem,  were  troubled  with  anxiety 
and  doubt,  when  they  heard  the  news  of  his  birth. 
Mary  herself  hardly  knew  what  opinion  to  form  of 
her  child,  when  she  heard  and  pondered  the  saying  of 
the  angels,  who  had  announced  him  to  the  world,  as 
Christ  the  Lord.  And  when  the  appointed  time  was 
come,  that  he  should  emerge  from  the  obscurity  of 
private  life,  and  appear  in  his  public  character,  those 
who  heard  his  doctrines  and  saw  his  miracles,  were 
very  much  divided  in  their  opinions  of  such  an  extra- 
ordinary Personage.  Some  said,  he  was  John  the 
Baptist;  some  said,  he  was  Eiias;  some  said,  he  was 
Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets;  and  some  said,  he 
was  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  But  though  this  last 
opinion  was  believed  by  his  disciples,  and  propagated 
by  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel,  after  his  ascension 
to  heaven;  yet  new  and  strange  opinions  of  Christ 
soon  sprang  up  and  spread  among  his  professed  follow- 
ers.  Some  denied  his  humanity;  some  denied  his 
divinity;  and  some  denied  both  This  diversity  of 
opinions  concerning  the  founder  of  our  holy  religion, 
proved  the  unhappy  occasion  of  long  and  sharp  dis- 
putes in  the  Christian  Church.    And  though  a  milder 
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spirit  now  prevails  among  Christians;  yet  they  are 
far  from  being  united  in  their  sentiments  about  the 
pei'sonal  character  of  their  common  Savior.  Four 
different  opinions,  upon  this  subject,  divided  them  into 
four  different  denominations.  These  are  commonly 
called,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  Socinians,  Arians, 
Unitarians,  and  Trinitarians.  The  Socinians  believe, 
that  Christ  was  but  a  mere  man,  though  favored  with 
the  gift  of  Inspiration.  The  Arians  make  him  more 
fthan  man,  and  suppose  him  to  be  possessed  of  every 
divine  pertVction,  except  self-existence  and  indepen- 
dence. The  Unitarians  view  him  as  a  super-angelic 
Nature  intimately  united  with  the  one  true  God. 
1'he  Trinitarians  conceive  him  to  be  a  proper  man 
mysteriously  united  with  the  second  Person  in  the 
Godhead.  But  notwithstanding  this  variety  of  opin- 
ions concerning  Christ,  yet  all  his  professed  followers 
agree,  that  he  was  possessed  of  perfect  purity  and  moral 
rectitude.  And  since  they  agree  in  the  belief  of  his 
undoubted  veracity,  they  ought  to  agree,  that  his  own 
declarations  concerning  himself  should  settle  their  long 
and  unhappy  dispute.  His  enemies  say,  in  our  text, 
that  he  professed  to  be  God  as  well  as  man.  "Because 
that  thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself  God."  These 
words  very  naturally  lead  us  to  consider  what  Christ 
did  say  concerning  his  humanity  and  divinity;  and 
the  grounds,  upon  which  he  asserted  both. 

i.  Let  us  consider  what  Christ  said  concerning  his 
humanity. 

He  was  born  of  a  woman.  He  gradually  increased 
In  statuj'e  and  knowledge,  until  he  reached  the  years 
of  manhood.  He  then  appeared  and  conversed  like 
other  men.  And  when  he  had  occasion  to  speak  of 
himself,  he  used  a  peculiar  phrase,  which  clearly  and 
-  forcibly  expressed  his  humanity.  He  commonly  called 
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himself  </ie  Son  of  man.  I  will  mention  a  number  of 
instances.  *'The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of 
the  air  have  nests;  but  the  ik)n  of  man  hath  not 
where  to  lay  his  head.  The  Son  of  man  came  eating 
and  drinking.  Tell  the  vision  to  no  man,  until  the 
Son  of  man  be  risen  from  the  dead.  The  Son  of  man 
goeth  as  it  is  written  of  him;  but  wo  unto  that  man 
by  whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed.  The  Son  of 
man  is  come  to  seek  and  save  that  which  is  lust. 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Except  ye  eat  the  fiesh 
of  the  Son  of  man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no 
life  in  you.  Whom  do  men  say,  that  1  the  Son  of 
man,  am?"  It  is  needless  to  transcribe  all  the  passages 
in  which  Christ  calls  himself  the  Son  of  man,  since  he 
calls  himself  so,  more  than  sixty  times  in  the  New 
Testament.  By  this  phrase,  he  always  meant  to  as- 
sert his  humanity.  And  the  Jews  always  understood 
it  in  this  sense.  For  they  charged  him  with  blasphemy^ 
because  he  professed  to  be  a  man,  and  yet  made  him- 
self God.  If  they  had  mistaken  his  meaning,  he  must 
have  certainly  known  it,  and  as  certainly  rectified  their 
mistake  But  it  does  not  appear,  that  he  ever  inti- 
mated to  any  person,  tliat  he  had  been  misunderstood 
in  calling  himself  the  Son  of  man.  By  this  phrase, 
therefore,  he  must  have  intended  to  assert  his  true  and 
proper  humanity. 

II.  Let  us  consider  what  he  said  concerning  his 
divinity. 

Though  he  professed  to  be  man,  yet  he  made  himself 
God;  and  said  more  about  his  divine  than  about 
his  human  nature.  He  said  a  great  many  things, 
by  which  he  meant  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
assert  his  divinity.  Here  it  may  be  observed,  in  the 
first  place,  that  he  called  himself  the  Son  of  God, 
"God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  be^ 
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golien  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  For  God  sent  not 
his  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world,  but 
that  tlie  world,  through  him,  might  be  saved.  He 
that  believeth  on  him  is  not  condemned;  but  he  that 
believeth  not  is  condemned  ah^eady,  because  he  hath 
not  believed  in  the  name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of 
God.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  The  hour  is 
coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear  the 
\oice  oHhe  Son  of  God.  Dost  thou  believe  on  the 
Son  of  God?  He  answered  and  said,  who  is  he.  Lord, 
that  1  might  believe  on  him?  And  Jesus  said  unto 
him,  if  is  he  that  falketh  "jDiih  thee.  This  sickness  is 
not  unto  death,  but  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  the 
Son  of  God  might  be  glorified  thereby."  In  all  these 
passages,  Christ  means  to  assert  his  divinity,  by  calling 
himself  the  Son  of  God.  And  he  means  to  convey 
the  same  idea  of  himself,  by  calling  God  his  Father. 
''The  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of  his 
Father.  Thinkest  thou  that  I  cannot  pray  to  7ny  Fath- 
er, and  he  shall  presently  give  me  more  than  twelve 
legions  of  angels.  If  ye  had  known  me,  ye  should 
have  known  my  Father  also  Bat  now  have  the}'  both 
seen  and  hated  both  me  and  my  Father. ^^  I  might 
go  on  quoting  passages  of  this  import;  for  Christ  calls 
God  his  Father,  more  than  fifty  times  in  the  four 
Evangelists.  This  mode  of  speaking  was  very  offen- 
sive to  the  Jews,  who  understood  him  as  asseiting  his 
divinity.  Accordingly  we  read,  "Therefore  the  Jews 
sought  the  more  to  kill  him,  because  he  had  not  only 
broken  the  sabbath,  but  said  also  that  God  was  his 
Father,  mdikingh'nnscK  equal  with  God.^^  Again, 

Christ  used  another  phrase,  which  carried  the  idea 
of  his  divinity.  He  used  frequently  to  say,  that  he 
was  one  iciih  the  Father.     "Neither  pray  I  for  these 
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atone,  but  for  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me 
through  their  word;  That  they  may  be  one,  as  thou 
Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be 
one  in  us:  that  the  world  may  know  that  thou  hast 
sent  me.  And  the  glory  which  thou  gavest  me  I  have 
given  them;  that  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are 
one.^^  By  this  union  with  his  Father,  the  Jews  under- 
stood him  to  assert  his  divine  nature.  Hence  we  are 
told,  when  he  said  on  a  certain  occasion,  ''I  and  my 
Father  are  one,  then  the  Jews  took  up  stones  to  stone 
him."  Just  after  this,  he  said,  "If  I  do  not  the  works 
of  my  Father,  believe  me  not.  But  if  I  do,  though  ye 
believe  not  me,  believe  the  works:  that  ye  may  know 
and  believe  that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  himy 
It  is  added,  "Therefore  they  sought  again  to  take  him: 
but  he  escaped  out  of  their  hand."     Again, 

Christ  used  an  expression,  which  fairly  implied  his 
eternity,  and  consequently  his  divinity;  and  being 
taken  in  this  sense,  it  highly  displeased  the  Jews. 
"Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day;  and 
he  saw  it,  and  was  glad.  Then  said  the  Jews  unto 
bim,  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou 
seen  Abraham?  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Before  Ahra- 
hatn  was,  I  am.  Then  they  took  up  stones  to  cast 
at  him,  but  Jesus  hid  himself,  and  went  out  of  the 
temple,  going  through  the  midst  of  them,  and  so 
passed  by."     Again, 

Our  Lord  professed  to  be  a  divine  Person,  by  claim- 
sng  a  divine  authority  to  forgive  sins.  "And  behold, 
they  brought  to  him  a  man  sick  of  the  palsy,  lying  on 
a  bed:  and  Jesus  seeing  their  faith,  said  unto  the  sick 
of  the  palsy,  Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  are  for- 
given thee.  And  behold,  certain  of  the  scribes  said 
within  themselves,  This  man  blasphemeth.  And  Je- 
sus knowing  their  thoughts,  said,  Wherefore  thinjk:  ye 
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evil  in  your  hearts?  For  whether  is  it  easier  to  say, 
Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee?  or  to  say,  arise,  and  walk? 
But  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath  pow- 
er on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  (then  saith  he  to  the  sick 
of  the  palsy)  Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  unto  thine 
house "     Again, 

It  belongs  to  a  divine  Person  to  perform  divine 
works;  and  such  Christ  professed  to  perform.  He  said, 
''My  Father  worketh  hithcito,  and  /  work."  He  said, 
*'he  had  power  to  lay  down  his  life,  and  power  to  take 
it  again."  He  said,  "he  had  power  to  raise  the  dead,  or 
quicken  whom  he  would."  He  wrought  miracles  in  his 
own  name,  and  by  his  own  power.  When  he  was  re- 
quested to  work  a  miracle,  his  usual  reply  was,  1  wiltf 
and  then  wrought  the  miracle  desired.  The  prophets 
wrought  miracles  in  the  name  of  God,  and  the  Apos- 
tles in  the  name  of  Christ.  But  Christ  wrought  mira- 
cles in  his  own  name,  which  was  a  public  and  explicit 
profession  of  his  divinity. 

Moreover,  many  persons,  who  came  to  our  Savior, 
paid  him  divine  homage,  for  which  lie  never  rebuked 
them.  ''And  behold  there  came  a  leper  and  xaorship'- 
ped  hmi,  saying,  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make 
me  clean.  And  Jesus  put  forth  his  hand,  saying,  1  willy 
be  thou  clean. "  We  are  told,  ''There  came  a  certain 
ruler  and  worshipped  him,  saying,  my  daughter  is  even 
now  dead:  but  come  thou  and  lay  thine  hand  upon  her, 
and  she  shall  live.  And  Jesus  arose  and  followed 
him."  When  Christ  had  walked  upon  the  sea,  saved 
Peter  from  drowning,  and  came  into  the  ship,  'then 
they  tliat  were  in  the  ship  came  and  'worshipped  him.'^ 
The  women,  who  met  him  after  his  resurrection,  aS* 
they  were  returning  from  the  sepulchre,  '-came  and 
held  him  by  his  feet,  and  worshipped  him"  The 
eleven  disciples  conducted  in  the  game  manner  in  Gal- 
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ilee,  for  "when  they  saw  him,  they  worshipped  himy 
And  when  believing  Thomas  said  unto  him.  My  Lord 
and  my  God,  Jesus  approved  and  commended  his 
faith  and  worship.  In  such  various  ways,  and  by 
such  various  forms  of  speech,  our  Savior  made  him- 
self God.  And  to  give  his  expressions  their  full  force, 
it  may  be  proper  to  observe, 

In  the  first  place,  that  they  convinced  the  Jews,  that 
he  meant  to  assert  his  divinity.  When  he  inquired 
why  they  went  about  to  stone  him,  they  replied,  "For 
a  good  work  we  stone  thee  not:  but  for  blasphemyj 
and  because  that  thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself 
God."  The  Jews,  who  knew  their  own  language, 
would  never  have  charged  Christ  with  blasphemy, 
unless  he  had  used  expressions  concerning  himself 
which  properly  conveyed  the  idea  of  divinity.  But 
when  they  heard  him  say,  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God; 
that  God  was  his  Father;  that  he  and  his  Father  were 
one;  that  he  did  the  works  of  his  Father;  that  he  had 
powder  to  raise  the  dead;  that  he  had  authority  to  for- 
give sins;  and  that  it  was  the  will  of  God,  that  all 
men  should  honor  the  Son,  even  as  they  honor  the 
Father;  it  was  extremely  natural  for  them  to  believcj, 
that  he  meant  to  make  himself  God  as  well  as  man-^ 
And  this  leads  me  to  observe. 

In  the  second  place,  that  Christ  never  contradict- 
ed his  professions  of  divinity,  nor  explained  them  ia 
any  sense  different  from  that,  in  which  they  were  un- 
derstood. Though  he  was  blamed,  and  even^^harged 
with  blasphemy,  for  making  himself  God;  3^et  he  nev^- 
er  denied  that  he  was  a  divine  person,  nor  that  he  had 
professed  to  be  so.  But  if  he  had  not  been  a  divine 
person,  and  had  never  intended  to  convey  this  idea 
of  himself,  then  it  was  highly  iocumbent  upon  him,  to 
explain  his  meauins',  and  ondsceive  those,  whom  he 
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had  deceived,  by  his  unusual  and  improper  expres- 
sions.    And  this  we  presume  he  would  have  done, 
had  he  been  a  mere  man  of  common  honesty.     Hon- 
est men  have  always  been  very  careful  not  to  claim, 
nor  even  to  receive  divine  honors.     When  Pharaoh 
told  Joseph,  "I  have  heard  say  of  thee,  that  thou  canst 
understand  a  dream  to  interpret  it;  Joseph  answered 
Pharaoh,  saying,  it  is  not  in  me,  God  shall  give  Pha- 
raoh an  answer  of  peace."     When  Nebuchadnezzar 
asked  Daniel  whether  he  could  interpret  his  dream, 
Daniel  replied,  ^' As  for  me,  this  secret  is  not  revealed 
to  me  for  any  wisdom  that  Ihave  more  than  any  liv- 
ing."    When  Cornelius  met  Peter,  "and  fell  down  afe 
bis  feet  and  worshipped  him;  Peter  took  him  up,  say- 
ing, stand  up:  ]  myself  also  am  aman.^''     When  the 
Lycaonians  were  about  to  offer  sacrifice  to  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  they  rectified  their  mistake,  and  rejected 
their   impious  honors.     And  when  the  apostle  John 
was  about  to  worship  an  angel,  he  rebuked  him,  "say-^ 
ing,  see  thou  do  it  not.      fVorship  God.^'    Now,  if 
Christ  were  not  a  divine  person,  and  yet  knew  that  he 
was  taken  to  be  divine,  by  those  who  conversed  with 
him,  and  that  too  in  consequence  of  his  own  expres- 
sions; how  could  he  consistently  with  a  proper  regard 
to  them,  to  himself,  and  to  his  Maker,  neglect  to  recti- 
fy their  great  and  dangerous  mistake?   To  have  neg- 
lected this,  would  have  proved  him  to  be  not  only 
destitute  of  the  virtue  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles; 
but  to  possess  the  vanity  of  Herod,  who  was  struck  by 
the  hand  of  heaven,  for  receiving  that  honor,  whicli 
was  due  to  God  only.     Since,  therefore,  Christ  never 
contradicted  his  professions  of  divinity,  nor  attempted 
to  explain  them  differently  from  what  they  were  un- 
derstood, we  are  constrained  to  conclude,  that  he  was, 
\n  truth,  what  his  expressions  ufiturally  implied  rind 
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conveyed,  a  divine  Person.    Especially,  if  we  consid- 
er once  more, 

That  he  justified  himself  in  professing  to  be  a  divine 
person;  and  persisted  in  that  profession,  in  the  full 
view  of  death.     When  the  Jews  charged  him  with 
blasphemy,  for  making  himself  God,  he  boldly  justifi- 
ed his  conduct.     "Say  ye  of  him  whom  the  Father 
bath  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  world,  Thou  blas- 
phemest,  because  I  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God?    If  I 
do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not.     But 
if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works; 
that  ye  may  know  and  believe  that  the  Father  is  in 
me,  and  I  in  him."     Indeed,  he  was  so  willing  to  jus- 
tify his  pretensions  to  divinity,  that  he  once  proposed 
the  question  himself,  on  purpose  to  confound  and  si- 
lence the  Pharisees,  upon  this  subject.     ^' While  the 
Pharisees  were  gathered  together,  Jesus  asked  them 
saying,  what  think  ye  of  Christ?  Whose  Son  is  he? 
They  say  unto  him,  the  Son  of  David.     He  saith  un- 
to them.  How   then   doth   David  in  Spirit  call  him 
Lord,  saying,  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou 
at  my  right  hand,  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  foot- 
stool.    If  David  then  call  him  Lord,  how  is  he  is  Son? 
And  no  man  was  able  to  answer  him  a  word,  neither 
durst  any   man   from  that  day  forth  ask  him  any 
more  questions."     Nor  did  he  barely  justify  his  claim 
to  divinity,  but  even  persisted  in  the  claim,  when  he 
knew  it  would  cost  him  his  life.     After  he  was  appre- 
hended and  brought  before  the  High  Priest,  the  capi- 
tal charge  laid  against  him  was  his  proiessing  to  be  a 
divine  person.     It  is  true,  they  accused  him,  before 
Pilate,  of  professing  to  be  a  King.     But  before  the 
High   Priest  and    Ecclesiastical  Court,  they  charged 
him    with  no  other  crime  than  that  of  blasphemy, 
in  making  himself  God.      Accordingly,  "the  High 
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Priest  said  unto  him,  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living 
God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Thou  say- 
est  it.  Nevertheless  I  say  unto  you,  Hereafter  ye 
shall  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  at  the  right  hand 
of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 
Then  the  High  Priest  rent  his  clothes,  saying,  He 
bath  spoken  blasphemy:  what  further  need  have  we 
of  witnesses?  behold,  now  ye  have  heard  his  blas- 
phemy, what  think  ye?  They  answered  and  said, 
He  is  guilty  of  death."  Thus  Christ  professed  to  be  g. 
divine  Person  while  he  lived;  and  when  he  died,  he 
sealed  his  testimony  with  his  own  blood.  It  is  as  cer- 
tain, therefore,  that  he  possessed  divinity,  as  that  he 
possessed  the  least  degree  of  truth  or  moral  sincerity. 

It  only  remains  to  consider, 

III.  Upon  what  grounds  Christ  asserted  both  his 
humanity  and  divinity. 

And  here,  in  the  first  place,  let  us  inquire  upon  what 
foundation  he  asserted  his  humanity.  Was  it  simply 
because  he  was  born  of  a  woman,  and  had  a  body  of 
human  shape  and  size?  This  is  what  some  suppose. 
But  is  this  supposition  credible?  Does  a  mere  human 
body,  born  of  a  woman,  though  destitute  of  a  human 
soul,  constitute  a  human  person?  Adam  was  a  man, 
though  he  never  was  born.  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
are  men,  though  their  bodies  have  been  long  since  sepa- 
rated from  their  souls.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  there- 
fore, that  Christ  would  assert  his  humanity,  upon  the 
slender  ground  of  being  born  of  a  woman,  and  having 
only  a  human  body.  A  human  soul  without  a  hu- 
man body  might  have  constituted  him  a  man.  But  a 
human  body  without  a  human  soul,  could  not  have 
given  him  the  essence  of  humanity.  I'his  leads  us  to 
coacludcj  that  he  asserted  his  humanity,  upon  the  just 
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foundation  of  having  "a  true  body  and  a  reasonable 
soul,"  united  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  soul  and  body 
are  united  in  other  men.  And  if  he  had  a  human 
soul  united  with  a  human  body,  then  he  may  be  as 
properly  denominated  a  man,  as  any  of  his  progeni- 
tors, whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter 
of  Matthew. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  ground  upon  which  he  as- 
serted his  divinity. 

He  could  not  pretend  to  be  a  divine  person,  upon 
Socinian  ground,  which  is  that  of  Divine  Inspiration. 
A  divine  person  has  no  occasion  of  being  divinely  in- 
spired. This  the  Socinians  allow,  and,  therefore,  do 
not  consider  Christ  as  a  divine  person,  because  he  had 
the  gift  of  inspiration;  but  place  him  upon  a  level  with 
other  inspired  men. 

Nor  could  he  assert  his  divinity  upon  Arian  ground; 
which  is,  that  he  possessed  all  divine  excellencies,  ex- 
cept self-existence  and  independence.  For,  however 
great  the  powers  and  capacities  of  a  dependent  being 
may  be;  yet  he  cannot  possess  a  single  attribute,  which 
may  be  properly  called  divine.  The  Arians  run  into 
a  plain  absurdity,  which  the  Socinians  avoid.  The 
Socinians  deny,  that  any  being  is  divine,  who  is  desti- 
tute of  self-existence  and  independence;  but  the  Ari- 
ans maintain,  that  a  being  may  be  divine,  who  wants 
both  these  incommunicable  attributes  of  the  Deity. 
They  plead  that  Christ  possessed  divine  power,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness;  though  he  was  absolutely  depen- 
dent,  and  derived  his  being  and  all  his  powers  from 
the  Supreme  God  and  Father  of  all.  But  it  is  total- 
ly inconceivable,  that  a  derived,  dependent  Nature. 
should  really  possess  any  of  those  divine  perfections, 
which  essentially  belong  to  an  underived,  indepen- 
dent, self-existent  Being.    No  communications  from 
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God  to  Christ  could  make  him  a  ditiine  person.  Nof 
could  any  intercourse  with  the  Deity,  however  near 
and  intimate,  make  him  a  Deity.  So  that  no  excel-' 
lencies  or  perfections  of  his  nature,  short  of  self-exist- 
ence and  independence,  could  justify  him  in  asserting 
his  divinity. 

Nor  could  he  pretend  to  be  a  divine  person,  upon 
Unitarian  ground;  which  is,  that  he  v/as  only  a  super- 
angelic  Nature  united  with  a  human  body,  and  sent 
hy  the  one  only  true  God,  to  perform  the  work  of  re- 
demption. Upon  this  hypothesis  he  could  assert  nei- 
ther his  humanity,  nor  divinity;  for  he  was  neither  a 
man,  nor  an  angel,  nor  a  Deity;  but  a  being  (sid  gen- 
eris) of  a  peculiar  kind.  Accordingly,  the  Unitarians 
do  not  pretend  he  was  a  Deity,  or  possessed  of  any 
Iruly  divine  attributes.  And  we  cannot  suppose,  that 
he  would  assert  his  divinity,  upon  a  ground  which 
was  not  just,  and  which  the  Unitarians  themselves 
suppose  was  not  sufficient  to  support  such  an  asser- 
tion. 

There  remains  no  other  ground,  therefore,  upon 
which  he  could  assert  his  divinity,  but  that  of  his  be- 
ing God  and  man,  in  two  distinct  natures,  and  one 
person.  A  personal  union  between  his  divine  and 
human  nature  would  properly  constitute  him  a  divine 
person.  And  it  appears  from  his  own  expressions, 
that  he  did  assert  his  divinity  upon  this  ground.  He 
says,  John  iii,  13,  "No  man  hath  ascended  up  to 
heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even 
the  Son  of  man,  which  is  in  heaven.''  Here  he  rep- 
resents his  own  individual  person  as  being  both  in 
heaven  and  on  earth,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  And 
upon  the  supposition  of  his  human  and  divine  natures 
being  personally  united,  he  might  properly  say  this; 
but  upon  no  other  supposition.    A  prophet  could  noi 
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say  this  in  his  nearest  approaches  to  God.  Paul  could 
not  say  this,  when  he  was  caught  up  to  the  third  heav- 
en. An  angel  could  not  say  this,  either  in  heaven  or 
gn  earth.  Nor  could  Christ  bay  this,  unless  his  hu- 
man nature  were  personally  united  with  the  divine. 
Any  other  union,  however  near  and  intimate,  could 
not  warrant  him  who  was  a  man,  to  make  himself 
Qod. 

But  here  it  may  be  inquired,  wliat  is  meant  by 
Christ's  human  nature's  being  personally  united  with 
his  divine  nature.  It  is  easy  to  say  what  is  not  meant 
by  it.  It  does  not  mean,  that  his  human  nature  was 
made  divine  nature.  Omnipotence  could  not  trans- 
form his  humanity  into  divinity;  because  that  would 
be  the  same  as  to  produce  divinity,  or  create  a  Crea- 
tor. But  supposing  his  human  nature  could  have  been 
made  divine  nature;  yet  that  would  have  prevented 
his  being  God  and  man  in  two  natures,  and  but  one 
person,  which  is  what  he  professed  to  be. 

Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  his  human  nature's 
being  personally  united  with  his  divine  nature,  mean, 
that  his  divine  nature  was  made  human  nature.  For, 
there  was  the  same  impossibility  of  degrading  his  di- 
vinity into  humanity,  as  of  exalting  his  humanity  into 
divinity.  And  could  this  have  been  done,  it  would 
have  equally  prevented  his  being  what  he  professed  to 
be,  God  and  man  in  one  person. 

Nor  does  his  human  nature's  hQiv.g  personally  unit 
ed  with  his  divine  nature,  mean,  that  his  two  natures 
were  mixt  or  blended  together.  For,  it  evidently  ap- 
pears from  Scripture,  that  he  personally  possessed  ev- 
ery divine  perfection,  and  every  human  quality,  ex- 
cept sin.  He  discovered,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  hu- 
man ignorance  and  divine  knowledge;  human  wants 
17 
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and  divine  fulness;  human  weakness  and  divine  pow- 
er; human  dependence  and  divine  independence. 

But,  if  the  personal  union  of  the  two  natures  in 
Christ  does  not  mean,  that  his  humanity  became 
divinity,  nor  his  divinity  became  humanity,  nor  that 
these  were  mixt  or  blended  together;  then  the  ques- 
tion still  recurs,  What  is  meant  by  Christ's  being  one 
person  in  two  natures?  I  answer,  the  man  Jesus,  who 
had  a  true  body  and  a  reasonable  soul,  was  united 
with  the  second  Person  in  the  Trinity,  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  laid  a  foundation  for  him  to  say,  with  propri- 
ety, that  he  was  man;  that  he  was  God;  and  that  he 
was  both  God  and  man;  and  as  also  laid  a  founda- 
tion, to  ascribe  what  he  did  as  God,  and  suffered  as 
man,  to  one  and  the  self-same  person.  If  any  should 
here  ask,  How  could  his  two  natures  be  thus  'person- 
ally united?  We  can  only  say.  It  is  a  mystery.  And 
there  is  no  avoiding  a  mystery  with  respect  to  Christ. 
His  conception  was  a  mystery.  And  if  we  admit  the 
mystery  of  his  conception,  why  should  we  hesitate  to 
admit  the  mystery  of  the  personal  union  between  his 
two  natures?  If  we  only  admit  this,  all  Christ  said 
concerning  himself  is  easy  and  intelligible.  "Being  a 
man,  he  might  with  propriety,  make  himself  God." 

I  shall  now  close  the  subject,  with  a  few  serious 
Remarks. 

1.  To  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ,  is  virtually  to 
impeach  his  moral  character.  He  knew,  that  there  was 
a  great  variety  of  opinions  entertained  of  him.  Many 
inquired  at  his  own  mouth,  what  manner  of  person  he 
was.  In  several  instances,  he  was  pleased  to  answer 
them  in  terms  sufficiently  plain  and  unequivocal. 
And  though  they  objected  against  his  answers,  as  ex- 
tremely impious;  3'et  he  never  contradicted  or  soffc- 
pned  them.     In  this  manner,  he  treated  the  gran4 
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question  concerning  his  divinity  for  several  years.  At 
last,  the  subject  became  more  serious.  The  Jews 
conspired  against  him,  and  arraigned  him  before  their 
highest  Ecclesiastical  Court,  where  they  accused  him 
of  blasphemy  for  making  himself  God.  The  High 
Priest,  in  order  to  come  at  the  truth  of  the  case,  laid 
him  under  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  and  commanded 
him  to  say  in  sincerity,  whether  he  had  ever  professed 
to  be  a  divine  person.  In  that  peculiar  situation, 
while  the  oath  of  God  was  upon  him,  and  death  itself 
before  him,  he  confirmed  and  repeated  his  pretensions 
to  divinity,  and  appealed  to  the  day  of  judgment  to 
sanction  his  declarations.  There  is  now  no  need  of 
further  evidence,  that  he  solemnly  professed  to  be  a 
divine  person;  and  therefore  we  cannot  call  his  divinity 
in  question  without  joining  with  the  Jews,  and  im- 
peaching his  moral  character.  His  declarations  are 
recorded,  and  carry  the  same  authority  now,  that  they 
did  when  they  were  uttered,  and  when  they  con- 
founded his  opposers.  It  will  not  save  the  appearance 
of  modesty  to  plead.,  that  we  do  not  mean  to  contra- 
dict, but  only  to  explain  his  expressions.  It  is  now 
too  late  to  explain  Christ's  words  upon  this  subject; 
because  he  has,  in  the  most  plain  and  solemn  manner, 
explained  them  himself.  Hence  there  is  only  this  al- 
ternative before  us,  either  to  believe  his  divinity,  or  to 
deny  his  veracity.  But  to  deny  his  veracity,  upon  this 
subject,  is  to  blast  his  whole  moral  character,  and  to 
represent  him  in  as  odious  a  light,  as  ever  the  Jews 
did,  when  they  called  him  a  blasphemer,  and  said  he 
was  mad,  and  had  a  devil.  To  impeach  the  moral 
character  of  Christ  is  extremely  criminal.  For,  it  is 
not  only  blaspheming  his  name,  but  denying  his  reli- 
gion. To  say  that  Christ  was  a  blasphemer,  is  to  say 
that  christianitv  is  a  falsehood.     If  there  was  no  truth 
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in  Christ,  there  is  no  truth  in  his  religion.  Hence  it 
seriously  concerns  those,  %vho  deny  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  impeach  his  character,  and  subvert  his  gospel,  to 
prepare  to  meet  him  when  he  shall  come  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  and  settle  the  solemn  dispute  between  them, 
2.  To  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ,  is  virtually  to 
set  up  human  reason  against  divine  revelation.  The 
Bible  so  plainly  represents  Christ  to  be  a  divine  person, 
that  none  would  hesitate  to  believe  his  divinity,  if  they 
could  only  comprehend  the  mystery  of  his  bemg  God 
and  man  in  two  natures,  and  yet  but  one  person. 
This  was  the  stumbling-block  to  the  Jews.  They 
could  not  comprehend  how  Christ,  being  a  man,  could 
make  himself  God;  or  how  he  could  say,  w  hen  he 
was  not  fifty  years  old,  ''before  Abraham  wa^,  I  am." 
And  this  is  the  stumbling-block  to  those,  who  now 
deny  the  divinity  of  Christ.  The  mystery  contained 
in  this  doctrine,  leads  them  to  explain  away  the  plain- 
est passages  of  Scripture  in  favor  of  it;  and  to  bend  all 
their  force  to  prove,  that  the  personal  union  between 
the  two  natures  of  Christ  is  a  plain  and  palpable  ab- 
surdity. A  late  Writer,  when  he  is  reminded,  that 
the  Apostles  maintained  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  divin- 
ity, scruples  not  to  say,  "As  it  is  not  pretended  that 
there  are  any  miracles  adapted  to  prove  that  Christ 
made  and  supports  the  world,  1  do  not  see  that  we 
are  under  any  obligation  to  believe  it,  merely  because 
it  was  an  opinion  held  by  an  Apostle."  He  adds,  '-It 
is  not,  certainly,  from  a  ^tw  casual  expressions,  which 
so  easily  admit  of  other  interpretations,  and  especially 
in  Epistolary  writings,  that  we  can  be  authorized  that 
such  was  the  serious  opinion  of  the  Apostles.  But 
if  it  had  been  their  real  ojnnion,  it  would  not  follow 
that  it  was  true,  unless  the  teaching  of  it  should  ap- 
pear to    be   included  in   their  general  comiTiission 
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with  which,  as  I  have  shewn,  it  has  no  sort  of  con- 
nexion" 

But  is  it  safe  for  men  to  lean  to  their  own  under- 
standing, in  opposition  to  the  plainest  declarations  of 
Scripture?  Let  experience  speak.  Some  have  made 
the  trial  upon  this  important  subject;  but  greatly  to 
their  own  disadvantage.  For,  their  attempt  to  avoid 
the  seeming  inconsistency  of  Christ's  divinity,  has 
driven  them  into  a  number  of  most  plain  and  palpa- 
ble absurdities.  By  denying  him  to  be  God  as  well  as 
man,  they  have  been  obliged  to  ascribe  such  things  to 
his  humanity,  as  properly  and  necessarily  belong  to 
his  divinity.  This  will  clearly  appear  in  a  variety  of 
instances. 

The  Scripture  represents  Christ  as  existing  from 
eternity:  but  this  they  are  obliged  partly  to  acknowl- 
edge and  partly  to  deny;  and  so  maintain,  that  he 
neither  existed  from  eternity,  nor  yet  had  a  beginning 
of  existence;  which  is  a  plain  absurdity.  The  Scrip- 
ture represents  Christ  as  creating  the  world,  which  be« 
longs  to  him  as  God:  but  this  they  are  obliged  to  as- 
cribe to  him  as  man;  which  is  a  plain  absurdity.  The 
Scripture  represents  Christ  as  governing  the  world, 
which  belongs  to  him  as  God:  but  this  they  are 
obliged  to  ascribe  to  him  as  a  man;  which  is  a  plain 
absurdity.  The  Scripture  represents  Christ  as  having 
power  to  raise  the  dead,  at  the  general  resurrection, 
which  belongs  to  him  as  God:  but  this  they  are  oblig- 
ed to  ascribe  to  him  as  man;  which  is  a  plain  absur- 
dity. The  Scripture  represents  Christ  as  being  able 
to  judge  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  at  the  last  day,  which 
belongs  to  him  as  God:  but  this  they  are  obliged  to 
ascribe  to  him  as  man;  which  is  a  plain  absurdity. 
All  these  absurdities  necessarily  flow  from  denying  the 
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divinity  of  Christ,  and  applying  those  things  to  him 
as  man,  which  belong  to  him  as  God. 

If  it  should  be  allowed,  for  once,  that  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  divinity  is  really  absurd;  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  so  plain  and  palpable  an  absurdity,  as  these 
which  have  been  mentioned.  For,  it  is  much  easier 
to  conceive  that  humanity  and  divinity  should  be  per- 
sonally united  m  Christ,  than  to  conceive  that  a  mere 
dependent  nature  should  ever  begin  to  exist;  or  that 
such  a  dependent  nature  should  be  able  to  create  the 
world,  to  govern  the  world,  to  judge  the  world,  and 
raise  the  dead.  We  can  clearly  see,  that  a  being  below 
the  Deity  cannot  perform  such  divine  works;  but  we 
cannot  clearly  see,  that  humanity  and  divinity  could 
not  be  personally  united  in  the  great  Emmanuel.  As 
soon  as  men  set  up  their  own  reason  against  divine 
revelation,  they  break  over  a  sacred  enclosure,  and 
take  the  liberty  to  reason  themselves  into  one  absur- 
dity after  another,  until  they  insensibly  fall  into  the 
gulf  of  skepticism,  "Those,  who  will  believe  nothing, 
the  manner  and  causes  of  which  they  cannot  com- 
prehend, must  be  in  the  way  to  believe  nothing  at  ail." 
To  avoid  this  dangerous  error,  let  us  be  content  to 
give  God  his  place,  and  to  take  our  own.  Let  us  be 
willing  to  allow,  that  "the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger 
ihan  men;  and  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than 
men.'' 

It  is  natural  to  remark  in  the  last  place, 
3.  That  the  establishment  of  Christ's  divinity  estab- 
lishes the  beauty  and  consistency  of  his  whole  charac- 
ter and  conduct.  It  is  this,  which  demonstrates  the 
rectitude  of  his  moral  character;  and  so  renders  him 
worthy  of  the  respect  and  imitation  of  the  Socinians 
themselves.  It  is  this,  which  gives  worth  to  his  death; 
and  ?o  renders  him  a  complete  and  all-sufificient  Sa- 
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vior.  It  is  this,  which  reconciles  all  the  great  things 
ascribed  to  him,  by  the  Prophets  and  the  Apostles.  It 
is  this,  which  renders  him  worthy  of  the  humble  hom- 
age and  praises  of  all  the  hosts  of  heaven.  It  is  this, 
which  establishes  the  truth  and  importance  of  the 
gospel.  It  is  this,  which  ratifies  the  truth  of  those 
great  and  precious  promises,  that  remain  to  be  fulfilled; 
and  assures  us,  that  religion  shall  have  a  long  and 
universal  reign.  It  is  this,  which  affords  permanent 
light  and  consolation  to  all  good  men,  while  passing 
through  the  dark  and  dreary  journey  of  life.  In  a 
word,  it  is  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  which  spreads  a  lus- 
tre over  the  face  of  the  world,  and  calls  upon  Zion  to 
^rejoice,  that  her  God  reigndh. 


SERMON  VIII. 

ON  CONSCIENCE. 

Acts  xxiv,  16. 
And  herein  do  I  exercise  myself,  to  have  always  a 
conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God  and  toward 
men, 

rr  seems  rather  strange,  that  those,  who  have  critical- 
ly surveyed  the  powers  and  operations  of  their  own 
minds,  should  entertain  very  different  ideas  of  con- 
science. One  tells  us,  that  conscience  is  nothing  else 
but  our  own  judgment  of  the  moral  rectitude  or  prav- 
ity  of  our  own  actions,  A  second  tells  us,  that  con- 
science is  properly  no  more  than  reason  itself  con- 
sidered as  instructed  in  regard  to  the  rule  we  ought 
to  follow.  A  third  tells  us,  that  there  is  a  p7'inciple  of 
reflection  in  men  by  which  they  distinguish  between, 
approve  and  disapprove  their  own  actions.  A  fourth 
tells  us,  that  conscience,  or  the  moral  sense,  is  a  cordial 
as  well  as  intellectual  exercise.  I'his  diversity  of  opin- 
ions respecting  conscience,  has  been  the  occasion  of 
many  disputes  upon  moral  and  religious  subjects,  and 
of  many  errors  not  only  in  tlieory  but  in  practice.  It 
may  be  of  some  service,  therefore,  to  consider  con- 
science in  both  a  speculative  and  practical  light.  The 
Apostle  speaks  of  it  in  both  these  views.  He  repre- 
sents it  as  a  distinct  faculty  of  the  mind,  which  he 
earnestly  endeavored  to  keep  always  free  from  offence. 
"Herein  do  I  exercise  myself,  to  have  always  a  con- 
science void  of  offence  toward  God  and  toward  me;T." 
These  wo-yh  naturally  lead  us  to  consider, 
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I.  What  conscience  is:  And, 

IL  What  we  must  do  in  order  to  keep  it  void  of 
offence. 

I.  We  are  to  consider  what  conscience  is.  This  is 
a  very  difficult  as  well  as  important  inquiry.  But 
since  we  know,  that  conscience  belongs  to  the  mind, 
we  must  look  within,  and  search  for  it  there.  Though 
the  mind  be  immaterial  and  invisible,  yet  it  consists  of 
more  than  one  faculty.  A  mental  faculty  properly 
means  a  mental  power  of  receiving  ideas  and  impres- 
sions, independently  of  the  will.  According  to  this 
definition,  we  shall  discover  a  number  of  distinct  facul- 
ties in  the  human  mind.  Perception  is  a  power  of  re- 
ceiving ideas,  ind  ependently  of  the  will.  If  we  open 
our  eyes  in  a  clear  day,  we  cannot  help  perceiving  the 
visible  objects  around  us,  whether  we  wish  to  perceive 
them,  or  not.  Perception,  therefore,  is  a  distinct  fac- 
ulty of  the  mind. 

Reason  is  a  power  of  receiving,  comparing,  and 
compounding  ideas,  independently  of  the  will.  If  we 
hear  a  man  assert,  that  two  and  two  are  equal  to  four, 
we  cannot  help  perceiving  the  truth  of  the  proposition, 
whether  we  wish  to  perceive  it,  or  not.  Or  if  we  hear 
a  man  demonstrate  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  we 
cannot  help  drowing  the  conclusion,  that  we  must  ex- 
ist in  a  future  state,  whether  we  wish  to  exist  in  a  fu- 
ture state,  or  not.  Reason,  therefore,  is  a  distinct  fac- 
ulty of  the  mind. 

Memory  is  a  power  of  retaining  and  recalling  past 
ideas,  independently  of  the  will.  If  we  hear  what  we 
have  heard  before,  or  see  what  we  have  seen  before, 
we  cannot  help  recollecting,  that  we  have  heard  or 
seen  such  things,  whether  we  wish  to  recollect  them, 
or  not.     Memory,  therefore,  is  a  distinct  faculty  of 

the  mind. 

18 
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Conscience  is  likewise  a  power  of  receiving  ideas  and 
impressions^,  independently  of  the  will.  If  we  are  cred- 
ibly told,  that  one  man  has  killed  another  from  malice 
prepense,  we  cannot  help  perceiving  the  criminality  of 
the  murderer,  whether  we  wish  to  perceive  it,  or  not. 
Conscience,  therefore,  is  a  distinct  faculty  of  the  mind. 
But  to  make  this  more  fully  appear,  I  proceed  to  ob- 
serve, 

1.  That  conscience  is  seated  in  the  breast*  The 
pleasure,  or  pain,  arising  from  any  mental  faculty, 
clearly  determines  the  place  where  it  resides  and  op- 
crates.  We  all  know,  that  the  operation  of  conscience 
more  immediately  and  sensibly  affects  the  breast.  It 
is  here  we  feel  pleasure  or  pain,  whenever  we  are  ap^ 
proved  or  condemned,  by  conscience.  But  when  we 
freely  employ  the  powers  of  perception,  reason,  and 
memory,  we  find  it  is  the  head  which  is  either  agreta^ 
bly  or  disagreeably  affected.  If  it  be  safe,  therefore, 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  daily  experience,  in  reasoning 
upon  the  mind;  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  the  cork, 
science,  w  hich  is  seated  in  the  breast,  and  performs  all 
its  operations  there,  is  entirely  distinct  from  all  the 
mental  powers,  which  are  seated  in  the  liead. 

2.  The  conscience  may  be  impaired,  without  im- 
pairing any  other  faculty  of  the  mind.  A  man,  whd 
pursues  evil  courses  and  forms  evil  habits,  will  necessa- 
rily blunt  the  edge  of  conscience  and  weaken  its  moral 
discernment.  But  after  he  has  thoroughly  seared  his 
conscience,  he  may  still  retain  his  reason,  memory, 
and  every  other  intellectual  faculty,  in  their  full  force 
and  activity.  How  often  do  the  most  loose  and  aban- 
doned wretches,  who  have  stifled  and  well  nigh  extin- 

•Itis  impossihlfi,  perhaps,  to  determine  the  local  seat  of  the  soul,  or  of  any  of 
its  faculties,  since  spirit  does  not  occupy:  spac«.  By  the  seat  of  conscience^ Ihore- 
foie,  is  mcautits  seat  oiirfluence. 
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guislied  conscience,  appear  to  reason  as  well,  and  to 
write  as  well  upon  any  abstruse  subject,  as  those  of 
the   most  exemplary  virtue  and  piety?  This  clearly 
proves  that  conscience  may  be  impaii^d,  without  tm* 
pairing  any  other  intellectual  faculty.     But  how  can 
this  be   accounted  for,  without  supposing  conscience 
to  be  entirely  distinct  from  every  other  mental  power? 
If  conscience  were  perception,  then  nothing  could  im* 
pair  it  but  what  impaired  perception.  Or  if  conscience 
were  reason;  then  nothing  could  impair  it  but  what 
impaired  reason.     It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  any 
distinct  faculty  of  the  mind  may  be  distinctly  impair- 
ed.    Old  age  often  impairs  the  memory,  without  im- 
pairing reason.  A  delirium  often  impairs  reason,  with- 
out impairing  the  memory.  And  blindness,  or  deafness, 
often  impair  the  perception,  without  impairing  any 
other  mental  faculty.     If  these  facts  prove,  that  either 
perception,  reason,  or  memory,  is  a  distinct  faculty  of 
the  mind;  then  they  equally  prove,  that  conscience  is 
so.     For  it  clearly  appears,  from  observation  and  ex- 
perience, that  conscience,  like  every  other  distinct  fac^ 
ulty  of  the  soul,  may  be  distinctly  and  separately  im- 
paired. 

3.  There  is  often  a  propriety  in  appealing  from  rea- 
son to  conscience;  which  is  another  evidence,  that 
these  are  really  distinct  faculties.  In  reasoning  upon 
things  of  a  moral  nature,  it  is  proper  and  necessary,  in 
many  cases,  to  appeal  from  the  deductions  of  reason  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience.  Those,  who  are  addicted 
to  any  particular  vice,  often  endeavor  to  justify  their 
conduct,  and  reason  very  plausibly  in  their  own  de- 
fence. But  if  they  would  fairly  appeal  from  reason  to 
conscience,  conscience  would  immediately  condemn 
both  their  false  reasoning  and  criminal  practice.  If 
we  hear  a  loose  and  subtle  man  reason  v^ry  ingenious- 
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]y  against  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures;  we  may  with 
great  propriety,  desire  him  to  consult  his  conscience 
upon  this  serious  subject.  And  if  his  cojsscience  be 
not  extremely  stupid,  it  will  immediately  tell  him,  that 
his  arguments  are  false,  and  the  scriptures  are  true.  Or 
suppose  two  persons  should  dispute  upon  the  practice 
of  trading  in  the  souls  of  men,  and  one  should  endeav- 
or to  prove  it  to  be  right,  upon  the  principles  of  rea- 
son; and  the  other,  instead  of  offering  a  single  argu- 
ment, against  it,  should  only  appeal  to  conscience; 
would  not  conscience,  in  opposition  to  a  thousand  ra- 
tional arguments,  clearly  decide  in  this  case,  and  con- 
demn this  inhuman  practice?  Now,  if  conscience  may 
justly  claim  a  right  to  correct  the  errors  of  reason,  as 
well  as  the  errors  of  the  heart;  then  it  must  be  a  distinct 
and  superior  faculty  of  the  mind.  And  this  is  what 
all  mankind  allow  to  be  true,  by  their  common  prac- 
tice of  appealing  from  the  court  of  reason  to  the  court 
of  consci'^nce,  upon  any  moral,  or  religious  subject.  I 
may  further  observe, 

4.  Conscience  appears  to  be  a  distinct  faculty,  from 
its  performing  various  offices,  which  no  other  intellec- 
tual faculty  can  perform.  Here  let  us  take  a  particu- 
lar view  of  the  various  and  peculiar  offices  of  con- 
science.    And, 

First.  It  is  the  proper  office  of  conscience  to  teach 
us  the  moral  difference  between  virtue  and  vice.  We 
are  all  capable  of  discerning  the  moral  and  immutable 
distinction  between  right  and  wfong,  in  the  actions  oi 
moral  agents.  But  if  we  examine  our  mental  facul- 
ties, we  shall  find  none  but  conscience,  which  can  en- 
able us  to  discover  the  moral  quality  of  moral  actions. 

We  certainly  cannot  discover  right  and  wrong,  by 
our  Memory,  which  is  only  a  faculty  of  recalling  past 
ideas  and  impressions. 
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By  Perception,  we  discover  nothing  but  natural  ob- 
jects, and  their  natural  effects  This  power  is  common 
to  all  sensitive  natures.  Brutes  perceive  the  objects 
around  them,  and  their  natural  tendency  to  do  them 
good  or  hurt,  They  perceive  the  natural  tendency  of 
fire  and  water,  and  take  peculiar  care  to  avoid  being 
burned  by  the  one,  or  drowned  by  the  ot  er.  But 
they  have  no  idea  of  right  and  wrong,  or  of  virtue  and 
vice.  And  bare  perception  in  men  serves  no  higher 
purpose  than  in  brutes.  If  we  possessed  no  mental 
faculty  superior  to  perception,  we  could  never  discov- 
er the  distinction  between  moral  good  and  evil;  nor 
perform  a  single  action,  which  deserved  either  praise 
or  blame. 

If  we  now  examine  the  power  of  Reason,  we  shall 
find  it  equally  destitute  of  moral  discernment.  It  can- 
pot  discover  the  least  merit,  or  demerit  in  the  condiK^t 
of  moral  agents.  It  can  only  measure  the  advantage 
or  disadvantage,  the  natural  good  or  evil,  arising  frcim 
their  actions.  If  a  man  should  spread  a  false  report 
concerning  a  certain  merchant,  and  that  report  should 
ruin  the  merchant's  interest;  reason  could  exactly  cal- 
culate the  damages  done  to  the  merchant,  but  it  could 
not  discover  the  criminality  and  ill  desert  of  the  liar. 
In  the  view  of  reason,  a  sufficient  sum  of  money 
would  completely  repair  the  damages,  and  settle  the 
whole  affair.  But  in  the  view  of  conscience,  which 
discerns  the  moral  quality  of  actions,  all  the  gold  of 
Ophir  could  not  take  away  the  sin,  or  moral  evil  of 
lying.  Hence  it  appears,  that  conscience  performs  a 
part,  which  no  other  faculty  of  the  mind  can  perform. 

Secondly.  It  is  the  proper  office  of  conscience  to  give 
us  a  sense  of  moral  obligation.  We  all  feel  that  we 
ought  to  do  some  things,  and  ought  not  to  do  others. 
Our  reason,  however,  knows  nothing  about  ought  Siad 
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ought  not^  and  can  give  us  no  sense  oi moral  obligation. 
It  is  only  our  conscience,  which  tells  us  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong;  and,  at  the  same  time  makes  us 
feel,  that  we  ought  to  do  what  is  right,  and  ought  not 
to  do  what  is  wrong.  Reason  can  discover  the  ad- 
vantage of  virtue,  and  the  disadvantage  of  vice;  but  it 
is  conscience  only,  which  can  make  us  feel  our  moral 
obligation,  to  pursue  the  former,  and  to  avoid  the  latter. 
Thus,  for  instance,  reason  tells  us,  that  eternal  happi- 
ness is  infinitely  more  valuable  than  temporal  enjoy- 
ments, and  therefore  it  will  really  be  for  our  interest, 
to  give  up  temporal  enjoyments,  for  the  sake  of  se- 
curing eternal  happiness:  but  it  is  the  part  of  con- 
science to  make  us  feel,  that  we  ought,  or  that  it  is 
our  indispensable  duty,  to  renounce  the  whole  world, 
rather  than  to  lose  our  own  souls. 

Thirdly.  It  is  the  proper  office  of  conscience,  to  ap- 
prove men  for  what  is  right,  and  to  condemn  them  for 
what  is  wrong,  in  all  their  moral  conduct.  The  Apos- 
tle represents  conscience  as  doing  this  office  in  the 
breasts  of  the  Gentiles.  "These,  having  not  the  law, 
are  a  law  to  themedves;  which  shew  the  work  of  the 
law  written  in  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bear- 
ing them  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  mean  while 
accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another.''  A  man's 
reason  may  teach  him,  that  he  has  acted  wisely  in  do- 
ing good,  or  that  he  has  acted  foolishly  in  doing  evil; 
but  it  is  his  conscience  only,  which  claims  a  right  to 
call  him  to  an  account,  and  either  approve  or  condemn 
him,  according  to  the  motives  from  which  he  has 
acted. 

Fourthly.  It  is  the  proper  office  of  conscience  to 
make  men  feel  that  they  deserve  to  be  rewarded,  or 
punished,  according  to  their  works.  All  mankind  are 
capable  of  feeling  their  just  dcseiis,  though  they  are 
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often  unwilling  to  receive  the  due  reward  of  their 
deeds.  We  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  this,  in  the 
ease  of  Joseph's  brethren,  while  they  were  suffering 
for  their  envy  aad  cruelty,  under  the  correcting  hand 
of  God.  "And  they  said  one  to  another,  We  are  ver- 
ily guilty  concerning  our  brother,  in  that  we  saw  the 
anguish  of  his  soul,  when  he  besought  us;  and  we 
would  not  hear:  therefore  is  this  distress  come  upon 
us."  Reason  had  suffered  them  to  live  year  after  year 
in  carnal  ease  and  stupidity;  but  when  conscience 
awoke,  it  gave  them  a  lively  sense  of  guilt,  and  made 
them  feel,  that  they  justly  deserved  the  severest  tokens 
of  the  divine  displeasure.  Thus  it  appears  from  the 
proper  offices  of  conscience,  and  from  various  other 
considerations,  that  it  is  a  peculiar  and  distinct  faculty 
of  the  mind.     The  way  is  now  prepared  to  show, 

II.  What  we  must  do  in  order  to  keep  a  clear  and 
inoffensive  conscience. 

The  Apostle  tells  us,-  that  "he  exerc''scd  himself  to 
have  always  a  conscience  void  of  offence  toward  God 
and  toward  men."  The  connexion  of  these  words^ 
and  the  occasion  upon  which  thf  y  were  spoken,  may 
help  us  to  discover  their  real  import.  Paul  was  mak- 
ing his  defence  before  Felix.  And,  after  a  few  intro= 
ductory  remarks,  he  freely  owns,  that  he  had  embra- 
ced that  religion,  which  his  adversaries  called  heresy. 
But  yet  he  pleads,  that  he  had  acted  an  honest  and 
upright  part,  in  adopting  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
gospel.  And  to  confirm  his  declaration,  he  assures 
the  governor,  that  he  had  made  it  his  practice  to  fol- 
low the  dictates  of  conscience,  in  the  general  course  of 
his  conduct,  respecting  both  God  and  man.  In  this 
connexion,  therefore,  he  must  mean  by  a  conscience 
void  of  offence,  a  conscience  free  from  reproach  or 
remorse.    And  such  a  conscience  may  be  maintained. 
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For  our  conscience  can  never  reproach  us,  so  long 
as  wf  1.  ithfully  obey  its  dictates.  But  the  serious 
and  practical  question  now  is,  what  we  must  do,  to 
maintain  the  peace  and  approbation  of  conscience. 
I'h'.s,  the  Apostle  intimates,  requires  great  exertion. 
"Herein  do  /  exercise  myself  to  have  always  a  con- 
science void  of  offence." 

All  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  in  some  measure 
under  the  influence  of  the  will.  Though  they  are  all 
distinct  fi  om  the  will;  yet  it  depends  upon  the  will, 
whether  they  shall  be  freely  and  properly  exercised. 
We  have  the  power  of  perceiving  external  objects; 
but  it  depends  upon  the  will,  whether  we  shall  open  or 
shut  our  eyes  upon  them.  We  have  the  power  of 
reasoning  upon  various  subjects;  but  it  depends  upon 
the  will,  whether  we  shall  improve  or  neglect  to  im- 
prove this  noble  faculty.  So,  we  have  the  power  of 
discerning  our  duty,  and  the  obligations  we  are  under 
to  do  it;  but  it  depends  upon  the  will  whether  we  shall 
exercise,  or  stifle  our  moral  discernment.  All  the 
natural  faculties  are  talents,  which  the  will  can  either 
use  or  abuse.  Hence  our  own  free  and  voluntary 
exertions  are  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  a  con- 
science void  of  offence.  We  may,  if  we  please,  al- 
ways have  a  pure  and  peaceable  conscience;  but  in 
order  to  reach  such  a  high  and  happy  attainment,  we 
must  always  exercise  ourselves,  in  the  following  res- 
pects. 

1.  We  must  give  conscience  full  liberty  to  judge, 
before  we  act.  It  always  stands  ready  to  judge,  and 
to  judge  infallibly  right.  It  belongs  to  its  office  to  in- 
form  us  what  we  ought,  and  what  we  ought  not  to 
do.  And  if  we  would  only  allow  it  to  do  its  office, 
before  we  act,,  it  would  never  reproach  us  after  we 
have  acted.     But  if  we  either  neglect,  or  refuse  to 
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consult  conscience  upon  what  we  are  going  to  do 
and  presume  to  act  before  we  have  obtained  its  ap- 
probation, it  will  certainly,  sooner  or  later,  condemn 
us  for  our  rash  and  unwarrantable  proceedings.  Con- 
science claims  a  right  of  judging  and  dictating  in  all 
our  moral  conduct;  and  it  is  our  indispensable  duty 
in  all  cases,  to  give  it  fall  liberty  of  exercising  this 
just  and  sacred  right. 

2.  We  must  give  conscience  not  only  3.  full  liberty^ 
but  also  a,  fair  opporf  unity,  of  judging  before  we  act. 
Conscience     always    judges   according  to  evidence; 
and  if  the  evidence  be  false  or  partial,  it  will  necessa- 
rily bring  in  a  wrong  verdict.     We  should  be  impar- 
tial in  consulting  conscience,  and  lay  all  the  evidence 
of  the  case  before  it,  that  it  may  give  a  full  and  final 
decision.     For,   though  we  may  impose   upon  con- 
science, for  a  time,  by  false  or  partial   evidence;  yet, 
it  will  fmally  discover  the    imposition,  and  condemn 
us  for  our  folly  and   guilt.     A   person  may  have  the 
approbation  of  conscience  while  he  is  acting,  and  yet 
afterwards  feel  self-condemned  for  what  he  has  done. 
And  this  will  always  be  the  case,  if  we  allow  a  cor- 
rupt heart  to  blind  the  conscience,  by  false,  or  partial 
evidence.     Here  lies  the  necessity  of  peculiar  exertion, 
in  order  to  have  always  a  conscience  void  of  offence. 
Though  every  instance  of  duty  be   really  a  case   of 
conscience;  yet  there  are   some   more   doubtful   and 
difficult  duties,  which  are  more  commonly  and   more 
emphatically  called  cases  of  conscience.     And  it  is  in 
these  cases  more  especially,  that  we  ought  to  collect, 
compare,  and  weigh  evidence,  in   order  to  give  con- 
science a.  fair  opportunity  of  judging.     In  a  thousand 
plain  cases,  it  decides  in  a  moment  what  is  right  or 
wrong;  but  in  doubtful,  difficult,  and  important  cases, 
it  never  gives  a  full  and  final  decision,  until  all  the 
19 
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evidence  has  been  collected  and  exhibited.  Herein, 
therefore,  we  ought  to  exercise  ourselves,  that  coix- 
science  may  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  judging  before 
we  act. 

3.  We  must  cordially  obey  the  dictates  of  coiv- 
^ience,  while  we  are  acting.  The  dictates  of  con- 
science must  be  obeyed  from  the  heart,  as  well  as  the 
divine  commands.  Men  may,  indeed,  deceive  them- 
selves, and  imagine  they  have  acted  conscientiously, 
when  they  have  paid  a  mere  external  obedience  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience.  But  whenever  conscience 
comes  to  review  their  conduct,  it  will  condemn  them 
for  their  undutifal  spirit.  Conscience  tells  every  man, 
that  all  real  obedience,  or  disobedience  lies  in  the 
heart;  and  that  he  is  either  praise,  or  blame  worthy, 
according  to  the  motives  which  govern  his  conduct. 
We  can  never,  therefore,  satisfy  the  demands  of  con- 
science, unless  we  act  agreeably  to  its  dictates  from 
an  upright  heart.  But  as  long  as  we  properly  con- 
sult, and  cordially  obey  the  dictates  of  conscience,  it 
will  approve  our  conduct,  and  afford  us  that  inward 
peace,  which  is  the  very  balm  of  life.  And  this  may 
well  animate  us  to  exercise  ourselves,  to  have  always 
a  conscience  void  of  offence.  But  since  there  is  not 
a  just  man  upon  earth  that  doeth  good,  and  sinneth 
not;  it  is  necessary  to  add, 

4.  That  we  ought  to  let  conscience  do  its  office,  af- 
ter wc  have  acted,  as  well  as  before.  Conscience  will 
be  regarded  sooner  or  later.  If  we  neglect  to  consult, 
or  to  obey  it,  before  we  act,  or  while  we  are  acting, 
it  will  claim  a  right  to  review  our  conduct,  and  to 
condemn  us  for  it.  And  since  we  are  all  liable  to  dis- 
regard and  stifle  conscience,  while  we  are  pursuing 
the  concerns  of  life;  we  ought  to  give  it  a  full  liberty 
and  a  fair  opportunity,  of  reviewing  our  past  actions. 
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and  of  bringing  in  a  true  and  faithful,  though  a  disa- 
greeable verdict.  Self-examination  is  highly  proper 
and  necessary  for  such  depraved  and  imperfect  crea- 
tures as  we  are.  And  we  cannot  maintain  a  con- 
science void  of  offence,  without  frequently  exercising 
ourselves  in  this  serious  and  important  duty.  A  nuni- 
ber  of  instructive  and  useful  inferences  iriay  now  be^ 
fairly  drawn,  from  what  has  been  said  in  this  dis* 
course. 

1.  It  appears  from  the  description,  which  has  been 
given  of  the  nature  and  offices  of  conscience,  that  it  is ' 
a  superior  faculty  of  mind,  and  absolutely  necessary^ 
in  order  to  constitute  us  moral  agents.     There  is  an 
essential  difference  between  agents  and  moral  agents; 
and  it  is  conscience,  which  forms  this  difference  be- 
tween men  and  animals.     All  the  lower  species   are' 
agents.  They  act  under  the  influence  of  motives.  They' 
choose  and  refuse,  in   the  view  of  external  objects. 
One  species  chooses  to  live  in  the  water,  and  anothfcr 
chooses  to  live  on  the  land.     One  species  chooses  to 
live  in  a  warm  climate,  and  another  in  a  cold.     One 
species  chooses  to  feed  on  fruits,  another  on  fish,  and ' 
another  on  fowls.     But  though  these  and   all   othet 
species  of  animals  act  voluntarily  in  the  view  of  mo- 
tives; yet  they  are  not  moral  agents,  because  they  can 
neither  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  nor  feel 
any  moral  obligation  either  to  act,  or  to  refrain  from  ' 
acting.     And  were  men  destitute  of  conscience,  they  " 
would  be  equally  incapable  of  feeling  moral  obliga- 
tion, and  of  distinguishing  the  moral   quality  of  ac- 
tions.     Neither  perception,  nor  reason,  could  give 
them  this  moral  discernment.     It  is  conscience,  there" 
fore,  which  constitutes  them  moral  agents,  and  raises  ' 
them  to  the  rank  of  accountable  beings. 
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2.  If  it  be  true,  that  conscience  is  a  distinct  faculty 
of  the  soul  and  necessarily  constitutes  a  moral  agent; 
then  it  is  very  natural  to  conclude,  that  infants  are 
^noral  agents  as  soon  as  they  are  agents.  Though 
they  are  born  weak  and  helpless  creatures;  yet  they 
very  early  discover  not  only  motion,  but  action. 
When  they  are  but  a  few  days  old,  they  appear  to  act 
voluntarily  in  the  view  of  motives.  They  are  pleased 
with  some  objects,  and  displeased  with  others.  They 
never  fail,  for  instance,  to  prefer  light  to  darkness,  and 
sweet  to  bitter.  By  such  instances  of  choosing  and 
refusing,  they  appear  to  be  agents,  or  to  act  voluntari- 
ly in  the  view  of  motives.  Bat  we  cannot  suppose, 
that  they  are  mere  agents,  in  these  free,  spontaneous^ 
'voluntary  exertions.  For  if  they  were  mei^e  agents, 
they  would  not  be  men  in  miniature,  nor  be  capable  of 
becoming  moral  agents,  ilicre  agents  are  utterly  in- 
capable of  becoming  moral  agents.  This  has  been 
demonstrated,  by  all  the  experiments,  which  have 
been  made  upon  tamed  jinimals.  Though  they  have 
been  taught  to  do  many  curious  things,  and  to  imitate 
a  thousand  human  actions;  yet  they  never  have  been 
taught  to  disiinguisli  virtue  from  vice,  nor  to  feel  the 
force  of  moral  obligation.  They  are  by  nature  mere 
agents;  and,  without  a  new  nature,  they  cannot  be 
made,  nor  beconiie  moral  agents.  And  if  infants  were, 
at  first,  mere  agents,  they  could  peyer  be  made,  nor 
become  moral  agents.  Neither  experience,  nor  ob- 
servation, nor  instruction,  couid  give  them  the  faculty 
of  moral  discernment.  We  may  use  many  means  to 
strengthen  and  refine  the  mental  powers  of  infants  and 
children;  but  there  are  no  means  to  be  used,  to  give 
them  any  new  intellectual  faculty.  If  conscience, 
therefore,  be  an  essential  faculty  of  the  human  mind, 
It  must  belong  to  it  in  infancy.    And  if  infants  pes- 
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sess  this  faculty  of  moral  discernment,  then  they  must 
of  necessity  commence  moral  agents,  as  soon  as  they 
commence  agents.  Hiere  seems  to  be  no  way  to 
avoid  this  conclusion,  but  to  suppose,  that  conscience 
cannot  be  exercised  so  early,  as  the  other  faculties  of 
the  mind.  But  how  does  it  appear,  that  conscience 
cannot  be  exercised  as  early,  as  any  other  intellectual 
faculty?  It  does  not  appear  from  experience.  For  ev- 
ery person  knows,  that  he  has  been  able  to  distinguish 
right  from  wrong,  and  to  feel  a  sense  of  guilt,  ever 
since  he  can  remember.  It  does  not  appear  from  ob- 
servation. For  infants  discover  plain  marks  of  moral 
depravity,  and  appear  to  act  wrong,  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  act.  And  it  does  not  appear  from  Scripture. 
For  the  Bible  represents  infants  as  sinful,  guilty  crea- 
tures  as  soon  as  they  are  born;  which  plainly  implies, 
that  they  are  moral  agents.  In  a  word,  Scripture,  rea- 
son, observation,  and  experience,  are  all  in  favor  of  the 
moral  agency  of  infants.  And  if  we  do  not  admit, 
that  moral  agency  commences  in  infancy,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deterjnine,  or  even  to  form  a  probable  conjec- 
ture, when  it  does  commence. 

3.  If  conscience  be  the  only  faculty  of  the  mind, 
which  gives  us  a  sense  of  moral  obligation;  then  its 
dictates  are  always  to  be  followed.  I'hough  all  al- 
low that  we  ought  to  follow  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
when  it  is  rightly  informed;  yet  some  suppose  we 
ought  not  to  follow  its  dictates  when  it  is  misinformed 
and  erroneous.  As  this  is  a  question  concerning  duty, 
so  we  are  obliged  to  defer  it  to  the  decision  of  con- 
science. But  if  we  refer  it  to  conscience,  it  will 
instantaneously  determine,  that  we  ought  always  to 
follow  its  dictates.  Conscience  never  fails  to  lay  us 
under  moral  obligation  to  regard  its  precepts  and  pro- 
hibitions,   If  it  tells  us,  that  a  certain  mode  of  conduct 
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is  right,  it  equally  tells  us,  that  we  ought  to  pursue  it;  or 
if  it  tell  us  that  a  certain  mode  of  conduct  is  wrong,  it 
equally  tells  us,  that  we  ovght  to  avoid  it.  As  con- 
science always  speaks  with  equal  authority,  whether 
enligtitened  or  unenlightened;  so  we  are  always  bound 
to  obey  it,  whether  enlightened  or  unenlightened. 
There  is  no  propriety,  nor  occasion,  to  dispute  the  au- 
thority of  conscience,  since  it  will  always  bear  us  out, 
in  obeying  its  dictates  from  a  sincere  intention.  For 
if  conscience  ever  discovers,  that  we  have  submitted  to 
it  when  it  dictated  wrong;  it  will  justify  our  cordial 
submission,  and  pronounce  it  an  act  of  duty.  It  is,  in- 
deed, impossible  to  put  a  case,  in  which  it  would  be 
right  to  counteract  conscience.  For,  it  is  extremely 
absurd  to  suppose,  that  we  both  ought  and  ought  not 
to  do  the  same  action.  If  there  could  be  an  instance, 
in  which  we  ought  not  to  obey  the  dictates  of  con- 
science, it  is  evident,  that  in  such  an  instance,  we 
ought  not  to  follow  any  other  guide.  To  suppose, 
therefore,  that  we  ought  not  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
an  erroneous  conscience,  is  to  suppose,  that  when- 
ever our  conscience  becomes  erroneous,  we  cease  to  be 
under  moral  obligation,  and  of  course,  cease  to  be 
rnoral  agents, 

4.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said  upon  a  clear 
conscience,  that  men  may  be  highly  criminal  in  doing 
those  things,  which  they  imagine  conscience  really  re- 
quires. They  often  consult  conscience  with  great  par- 
tiality. They  consult  it  with  respect  to  their  external 
conduct,  without  consulting  it  with  respect  to  theit 
internal  motives.  And  in  all  such  cases,  they  may 
externally  obey  the  voice  of  conscience,  while  they  in- 
iernally  disobey  it.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
trround  of  PauPs  deception,  while  he  was  persecuting 
the  church  of  Christ.     He  said  to  Agrippa,  "I  verily 
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thought  with  mj? self  that  I  ought  to  do  many  things 
contrary  to  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Which 
thing  I  also  did  in  Jerusalem:  and  many  of  the  saints 
did  I  shut  up  in  prison,  having  received  authority 
from  the  chief  priests-  and  when  they  were  put  to 
death,  Igave  my  voice  against  them.  And  1  punish- 
ed them  oft  in  every  synagogue,  and  compelled  them 
to  blaspheme:  and  being  exceedingly  mad  against 
them,  1  persecuted  them  even  unto  strange  cities.**^ 
While  Paul  was  doing  these  things,  his  conscience 
seemed  to  justify  his  conduct;  but  it  afterwards  con- 
demned him  for  being  such  a  vile  and  malevolent  per- 
secutor. The  truth  of  the  case  appears  to  be  this. 
Paul  considered  Christ  as  a  i'eal  impostor,  and  his  fol- 
lowers as  deluded  fanatics,  who  were  endeavoring  to 
subvert  the  laws  and  religion  of  their  country.  And 
so  long  as  he  viewed  them  in  this  light,  he  verily 
thought  it  was  his  duty  to  oppose  and  destroy  them, 
agreeably  to  the  law  respecting  idolaters.  But  he 
never  consulted  conscience,  with  respect  to  the  mo- 
tives of  his  conduct,  or  the  temper  of  mind  from  which 
he  acted.  And  this  was  the  sole  cause  of  his  decep- 
tion. Had  he  inquired  of  conscience  whether  he 
ought  to  oppose  and  persecute  christians  from  a  cruel 
and  malevolent  spirit,  his  conscience  would  have  for- 
bidden him  to  act  from  such  a  selfish  and  malignant 
heart.  He  deceived  himself  by  imposing  upon  con- 
science. And  moral  sinners,  at  this  day,  deceive 
themselves  in  the  same  manner.  They  verily  think 
they  are  conscientiously  doing  their  duty,  while  they 
are  pursuing  their  honest  callings,  and  externally  obey- 
ing the  divine  commands.  They  have  the  testimony 
of  conscience,  that  they  are  doing  those  things 
which  they  ought  to  do.  But  if  they  would  only 
consult  conscience,  with  respect  to  the  selfish  motives 
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of  their  conduct,  it  would  condemn  every  thing  they 
do  as  altogether  criminal  and  displeasing  to  God.  It 
is,  therefore,  wholly  owing  to  the  partial  manner 
of  their  consulting  conscience,  that  they  vainly  imag- 
ine they  are  doing  God  service,  while  they  are  living 
in  the  habitual  commission  of  sin.  This  great  and 
dangerous  delusion  Solomon  describes  as  a  solemn 
warning  to  all  those,  who  are  walking  in  a  serious  and 
conscientious  road  to  destruction.  "Every  way  of 
man,  says  he,  is  right  in  his  own  eyes:  but  the  Lord 
pondereth  the  hearts.''^  And  again  he  says,  "There 
is  a  way  that  seemeth  right  to  a  man,  but  the  end 
thereof  are  the  xmys  of  death. "^^ 

5.  If  conscience  be  entirely  distinct  from  the  heart 
and  every  other  power  of  the  mind,  then  sinners  grow 
worse  instead  of  better,  under  the  strivings  of  the  Spirit. 
The  Spirit  of  God,  in  striving  with  sinners,  only  sets 
their  natural  faculties  in  motion,  and  avvakens  con- 
science to  do  its  office.  But  while  the  conscience 
convinces  sinners  of  their  guilt  and  danger,  their  hearts 
naturally  rise  in  direct  and  sensible  opposition  to  God. 
This  was  the  experience  of  Paul,  under  the  convic- 
tions of  conscience,  according  to  his  own  account.  "I 
had  not  known  sin  but  by  the  law;  for  I  had  not 
known  lust,  except  the  law  had  said.  Thou  shalt  not 
covet.  But  sin  taking  occasion  by  the  command menty 
wrought  in  me  all  manner  of  concupiscence.  For 
without  the  law  sin  was  dead.  For  I  was  alive  with- 
out the  law  once:  but  when  the  commandment  camCy 
sin  revived,  and  I  died."  While  Paul  was  under  the 
strivings  of  the  Spirit,  he  not  only  saw  his  'past  sinful- 
ness; but  found  that  his  corrupt  heart  took  occasion 
from  the  light  and  conviction  of  conscience,  to  rise 
into  higher  and  more  sensible  opposition  to  God. 
Sin  revived^  and  he  died.     Nor  was  this  a  singular 
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case.  All  sinners  appear  to  themselves  to  sin  faster 
under  conviction,  than  they  ever  did  in  a  state  of  spir- 
itual ignorance  and  stupidity.  And  this  appearance  is 
no  vain  delusion,  but  a  most  alarming  reality.  For 
the  light  and  conviction  of  conscience,  instead  of  re- 
straining and  softening  their  hearts,  only  serve  to  draw 
forth  their  corruptions,  and  aggravate  their  guilt.  And 
though  an  increasing  sense  of  danger  and  guilt,  makes 
them  earnestly  seek  to  please  God,  by  every  outward 
act  of  duty  and  devotion;  yet  their  hearts  continually 
wax  worse  and  worse,  until  they  are  effectually  sub- 
dued, by  special  grace. 

6.  If  conscience  be  a  distinct  and  essential  faculty  of 
the  mind;  then  no  sinner  is  beyond  the  reach  of  con- 
viction. Some  sinners  appear  to  be  entirely  stupid, 
and  seem  to  bid  defiance  to  the  arrows  of  conviction. 
But  though  they  have  stifled,  yet  they  have  not  de- 
stroyed conscience.  They  still  carry  that  faithful  wit- 
ness in  their  breast,  which  is  able  to  discover  all  their 
guilt,  and  to  destroy  all  their  peace.  God  can  easily 
awaken  their  conscience  to  do  its  office;  and  whenever 
he  does  command  his  vicegerent  to  speak  in  his  name, 
they  will  find  themselves  to  be  in  the  gall  of  bitterness 
and  bond  of  iniquity.  All  sinners,  therefore,  are 
equally  liable  to  conviction.  Those,  who  sin  in  secret, 
where  they  imagine  no  eye  can  see  them,  are  con» 
stantly  exposed  to  the  reproach  and  condemnation  of 
conscience,  which  alone  is  instead  of  a  thousand  wit* 
nesses.  Those,  wiio  deny  the  divinity  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  existence  of  the  Deity,  and  even  the  moral 
and  immutable  distinction  between  virtue  and  vice, 
cannot  always  maintain  their  criminal  stupidity;  but 
must  sooner  or  later  find  themselves  to  be  men,  and 
feel  the  remorse  of  a  guilty  conscience.  And  those^ 
20 
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who  stifle  and  impose  upon  conscience,  by  the  out  - 
ward  appearances  of  virtue  and  religion,  may  be  thor- 
oughly convinced  of  their  real  hypocrisy  and  total 
corruption  of  heart.  Though  sinners  of  this  class 
seem  to  be  the  most  out  of  the  reach  of  conviction; 
yet  they  have  sometimes  been  awakened  to  see  their 
delusion,  and  to  realize  their  danger  and  guilt.  Here 
Paul  naturally  occurs,  as  a  remarkable  instance.  For 
a  long  time,  he  deceived  and  pacified  conscience,  by 
the  purity  of  his  life.  For,  as  touching  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  law,  he  was  entirely  blameless.  But  when 
the  commandment  came,  sin  revived,  and  he  died. 
His  awakened  conscience  condemned  him,  not  only 
for  his  injurious  conduct  towards  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
and  his  faithful  followers;  but  for  all  his  shining 
virtues  and  self-righteousness,  which  had  well  nigh 
proved  his  ruin.  His  conviction  was  extremely  sud- 
den, unexpected,  and  pungent.  From  the  highest 
of  false  zeal  and  self  confidence,  it  threw  him  helpless 
and  hopeless  at  the  foot  of  divine  sovereignty.  This 
is  a  solemn  warning  to  all  sinners,  and  more  espec- 
ially to  self-righteous  sinners,  not  to  deceive  and  im- 
pose upon  conscience.  For  the  longer  they  resist  and 
stifle  its  motions,  the  more  power  they  will  give  it,  to 
disturb  their  peace,  destroy  their  hopes,  and  fill  their 
souls  with  insupportable  anguish  and  distress. 

7.  If  it  be  the  proper  office  of  conscience  to  reprove 
all  evil  exercises  and  sinful  actions;  then  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  sinners  should  live  an  easy  and  quiet  life.  As 
they  never  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  so  they 
never  have  a  solid  foundation  for  inward  peace  and 
serenity  of  mind.  Though  they  are  surrounded  with 
the  blessings  of  providence,  and  enjoy  the  esteem  and 
applause  of  fallible  men;  yet  they  are  continually  sub- 
ject to  inward  reproach  and  self  condemnation.  Their 
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fieart  and  conscience  are  always  at  variance.  And 
though  they  endeavor  to  stifle  the  voice  of  conscience, 
yet  it  oi'ten  assumes  its  sovereign  right,  to  accuse  and 
condemn  them,  in  spite  of  their  hearts.  Hence  they 
live,  a  most  unhappy  and  restless  life.  They  travel 
with  pain  all  their  days.  A  dreadful  sound  is  in  their 
ears.  A  fire  not  blown  consumeth  them.  In  the 
midst  of  laughter,  their  hearts  are  sorrowful.  Yea, 
there  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  to  the  wicked.  They 
are  like  the  troubled  sea,  when  it  cannot  rest,  whose 
waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt. 

8.  If  conscience  will  always  approve  of  a  sincere 
and  upright  heart;  then  those  who  live  a  virtuous  and 
holy  life,  must  necessarily  be  happy.  Accordingly  we 
read,  "A  good  man  shall  be  satisfied  from  himself." 
And  again,  "The  ways  of  wisdom  are  ways  of  pleas- 
antness, and  all  her  paths  are  peace."  Those  who 
live  in  the  practice  of  virtue  and  religion,  have  a  con- 
science void  of  offence,  which  yields  them  that  peace, 
which  the  world  cannot  giv^e,  and  which  the  world 
cannot  take  away.  Though  the  Apostles  and  primi- 
tive christians  were  generally  despised  and  opposed; 
yet  they  found  a  perpetual  source  of  comfort  and  joy 
in  the  peace  and  approbation  of  their  own  conscience. 
And  if  we  only  live  the  same  holy  and  devout  life 
which  they  lived,  we  may  also  humbly  and  confidently 
say  as  they  said:  "Our  rejoicing  is  this,  the  testimony 
of  our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincer- 
ity,  not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  God, 
we  have  our  conversation  in  the  world."    Amen. 


SERMON  IX. 

MAN'S  ACTIVITY   AND  DEPENDENCE  ILLUSTRA- 
TED AND  RECONCILED. 

Philippians   ii,  12,  13. 
Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling.    For  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you,  both 
to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure. 

THOUGH  a  perfect  harmony  runs  through  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel;  yet  to  discover  and  point  out 
this  harmony,  is,  in  many  cases,  a  very  arduous  task 
to  perform.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  ma- 
ny truths  with  each  other,  u'hich,  separately  and  inde- 
pendently considered,  are  plain  and  obvious  to  every 
person.  To  escape  this  difticulty  the  preachers  of  the 
gospel  too  often  treat  some  of  the  most  important  ar- 
ticles of  Christianity  in  a  manner  totally  disjointed 
and  unconnected.  When  they  consider  the  doctrine 
of  justification  by  faith  in  Christ,  they  slide  over  the 
duty  of  universal  obedience  to  the  divine  commands. 
When  they  treat  of  the  renovation  of  the  heart,  they 
decline  inculcating  the  obligation  of  sinners  to  repent 
and  believe  the  gospel.  And  when  they  handle  the 
subject  of  divine  agency  upon  the  hearts  of  believers, 
they  avoid  urging  the  practice  of  those  virtues  and 
graces,  which  flow  from  the  sanctifying  influences  of 
the  divine  Spirit.  But  the  inspired  Apostles  adopt  a 
different  mode  of  instruction.  They  represent  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel  in  their  proper  and  intimate 
connexion;  in  order  to  place  them  in  the  most  clear 
and  advantageous  light.  This  appears  in  the  words  I 
have  read.    "Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear 
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and  trembling.  For  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you, 
both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure."  Here 
the  Apostle  lays  before  us,  at  one  view,  both  human 
activity  and  human  dependence,  and  represents  them 
as  perfectly  harmonious  and  consistent.  For  he  con- 
siders believers,  to  whom  he  is  speaking,  as  being  able 
to  act  in  the  most  free  and  voluntary  manner,  while 
they  are  acted  upon  by  the  immediate  power  and 
energy  of  the  divine  Being.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  he  intended  to  assert  this  general  truth: 

That  saints  both  act  and  are  acted  upon  by  a  di- 
vine operation,  in  all  their  holy  and  virtuous  exercises. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  ensuing  discourse  to  make  it 
appear,  that  this  sentiment  is  plainly  contained  in  the 
Word  of  God;  and  then  to  inquire,  why  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  inconsistent  and  absurd. 

The  point  proposed  might  be  argued  from  the  mere 
light  of  nature.  It  is  the  dictate  of  right  reason,  that 
no  created  being  is  capable  of  acting  independently. 
Universal  and  absolute  dependence  goes  into  the  very 
idea  of  a  creature;  because  independence  is  an  attri- 
bute of  the  divine  nature,  which  even  omnipotence 
cannot  communicate.  And  since  saints  are  creatures, 
and  creatures  too  of  an  inferior  order,  they  can  never 
act  otherwise,  than  under  the  powerful  and  unremit- 
ting energy  of  the  Supreme  Being.  But  not  to  insist 
on  this  argument,  I  proceed  to  adduce  evidence  from 
Scripture,  that  saints  both  act  and  are  acted  upon  by 
a  divine  operation,  in  all  their  holy  and  virtuous  ex- 
ercises. 

Paul  tells  us,  *'We  are  not  sufficient  of  ourselves  to 
think  any  thing  as  of  ourselves;  but  our  sufficiency  is 
of  God."  Solomon  uses  a  similar  mode  of  expres- 
sion. "The  preparations  of  the  heart  in  man,  and 
the  answer  of  the  tongue  is  from  the  Lord."    The 
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Church  expresses  the  same  sentiment  in  her  petition  fro 
Christ.  ^'Dravv  me,  we  will  run  after  thee."  This 
idea  is  contained  in  that  divine  promise  made  to  Christ: 
^'Thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power." 
David  says,  "1  will  run  the  way  of  thy  command- 
ments, when  thou  shalt  enlarge  my  heart."  And 
agreeably  to  this  he  prays,  "Let  the  words  of  my 
mouth,  and  the  meditation  of  my  heart,  be  acceptable 
ill  thy  sight,  O  Lord,  my  strength,  and  my  redeemer." 
The  Apostle,  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  absolute 
dependence,  says,  "I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
which  strengtheneth  me."  And  he  introduces  Aratus 
one  of  the  Heathen  Poets,  who  proclaims  with  the 
voice  of  nature,  that  "in  God  we  live,  and  move,  and 
!iave  our  being." 

If  we  now  take  a  particular  view  of  the  several 
graces  and  virtues,  in  the  exercise  of  which  saints  work 
out  their  own  salvation,  we  shall  find  that  they  al- 
ways act  under  the  powerful  influence  of  the  divine 
Spirit. 

To  begin  with  their  first  holy  exercises,  the  Scrip- 
ture represents  them  as  acting  and  being  acted  upon, 
in  their  regeneration  or  conversion.  This  great  change 
is  mentioned  under  a  variety  of  figures  and  modes  of 
expression.  It  is  called  the  circumcision  of  the  heart, 
and  as  such  ascribed  both  to  God  and  the  creature. 
On  the  creatures  part,  it  is  commanded  as  a  duty. 
"Circumcise  therefore  the  foreskin  of  your  heart,  and 
he  no  more  stiff-necked."  But  as  the  act  of  God,  it  is 
promised  as  a  blessing.  "The  Lord  thy  God  will  cir- 
cumcise thine  heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  that  thou  mayest  live."  The  making  of  a 
new  heart  is  both  enjoined  as  a  duty  and  promised  as 
a  fcivor.    The  injunction  is,  "Cast  away  from  you  all 
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your  transgressions,  whereby  ye  have  transgressed, 
and  make  you  a  new  heart,  and  a  new  spirit,"     But 
t!)e  promise  is,  *'Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon 
>  ou,  and  ye  shall  be  dean — a  new  heart  also  will  I 
give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you:  and 
I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and 
I  will  give  you  an  heart  of  flesh.     And  I  will  put  my 
spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  stat- 
utes." The  spiritual  resurrection  is  represented  as  the 
work  of  God  and  the  duty  of  the  sinner.     The  Apos- 
tie  considers  it  as  the  work  of  God,  when  he  tells  be- 
lievers,  "You  hath  he  quickened  who  were  dead  in 
tresspasses  and  sins."     But  God  commands  the  sinner 
to  arise  from  spiritual   death.     "Wherefore  he  saith, 
A\/akethou  that  sleepest  and  rise  from  the  dead,  and 
Christ  shall  give  thee  light."    The  new  creation   is 
represented  as  the  work  of  man  as  well  as  the  work 
of  God.     In  one  place,  the  Apostle  speaking  in  the 
name  of  christians,  says,  "We  are  his  workmanship 
created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works."     But   in 
another  place,  he  enjoins  this  new  creation  as  a  duty. 
"Put  off  concerning  the  former  conversation,  the  old 
man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts, 
and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  minds;  and  that 
ye  put  on  the  new  man,  which   after  God  is  created 
in    righteousness  and    true  holiness."    The   turning 
from  sin  unto  God  is  sometimes  represented  as  arising 
from  a   divine  operation,  and  sometimes  as  owing  to 
human  exertion.     As  a  divine  operation  David  prays 
for  it  repeatedly  in  the  eightieth   Psalm.      *''i  urn  us 
again,  O    God,  and  cause  thy  face  to  shine;  and  we 
shall  be  saved.     Turn  us  again,  O  God  of  hosts,  and 
cause   thy  face  to  shine;    and   we  shall  be   saved." 
Ephraim   prays  in    the  same   language  for  himself. 
^'Turn  thou   me,  and  I  shall  be  turned."     And  the 
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prophet  Jeremiah  cries,  *'Turn  thou  us  unto  thee,  O 
Lord,  and  we  shall  be  turned."  But  God  expressly 
requires  sinners  to  return  unto  him,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord. By  isaiah  he  says,  ''Let  the  wicked  forsake 
his  ways  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts:  and 
let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy 
upon  him;  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly 
pardon."  And  by  Ezekiel  he  urges  the  same  duty 
upon  sinners.  ''Turn  ye,  turn  ye:  for  why  will  yc 
die,  O  house  of  Israel?" 

Love,  the  first  and  noblest  of  all  the  christian  gra- 
ces, is  required  as  a  duty,  and  yet  placed  among  the 
gifts  of  the  Spirit.  David  calls  upon  good  men  to 
love  God.  "O  love  the  Lord  all  ye  his  saints"  And 
hv3  resolves  to  exercise  the  same  affection.  "I  ^viil 
love  thee,  O  Lord,  my  strength."  But  the  Apostle 
tells  us,  that  love  is  of  God,  and  the  production  of  his 
Spirit.  'Because  the  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in 
our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  given  unto 
us."  Repentance,  another  holy  exercise,  is  represent- 
ed as  the  gift  of  God  and  the  act  of  the  penitent. 
Timothy  is  directed,  "in  meekness  to  instruct  those 
who  oppose  themselves;  if  God  peradventure  will  give 
them  repentance,  to  the  acknowledging  of  the  truth.'' 
Yet  the  Apostle  tells  us,  "-God  now  commandeth  all 
men  every  where  to  repent."  Christ  declares,  "He 
came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repen- 
tance." Notwithstanding  this  we  are  told, ''Him  hath 
God  exalted  to  give  repentance  and  remission  of  sins." 
Though  faith  in  Christ  be  required,  yet  it  is  repre- 
sented as  the  effect  of  a  divine  operation.  When  the 
Jews  demanded  of  Christ,  "What  shall  we  do  that 
we  may  work  the  works  of  God?  Jesus  answered  and 
said  unto  them,  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  be- 
lieve on  him  whom  he  hath  sent."    But  the  Apostle 
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tells  believers,  ''By  grace  are  ye  saved,  through  faith; 
and  that  not  of  yourselves:  it  is  the  gift  of  God."  And 
suggests  the  same  idea,  by  reminding  them,  that  "they 
were  risen  with  Christ  through  the  faith  of  the  oper- 
ation of  God."  Coming  to  Christ,  which  is  indeed 
the«ame  as  believing  in  him,  is  represented  as  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  sinner,  while  under  the  influence  of  a  di- 
vine operation.  "No  man  can  come  unto  me,  except 
the  Father,  which  hath  sent  me,  draw  him."  Thus 
saints  are  represented  as  actually  loving,  repenting, 
believing,  and  coming  to  Christ,  under  the  d^ency  of 
the  divine  Spirit. 

And  we  must  further  observe,  that  they  are  repre- 
sented as  exercising  not  only  these,  but  all  other  gra- 
ces and  virtues,  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  said,  "The 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness."  Nevertheless, 
we  fmd  these  fruits  of  the  Spirit  required  as  christian 
duties.  "Giving  all  diligence,"  says  the  Apostle  Peter, 
"add  to  your  faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue  knowledge^ 
and  to  knowledge  temperance,  and  to  temperance  pa~ 
tience,  and  to  patience  godliness,  and  to  godliness 
brotherly  kindness,  and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity.'^ 
And  the  Apostle  Paul  gives  a  similar  exhortation  to 
christians.  "Finally,  brethren,  whatsoever  things  are 
true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest,  whatsoever  things 
are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things 
are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,  if  there 
be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things."  In  a  word,  good  men  are  represented  as  turning 
from  sin  unto  God;  as  making  themselves  a  new  heart; 
as  raising  themselves  from  spiritual  death;  as  exercising 
love,  repentance,  faith,  submission,  and  every  other 
christian  grace;  as  persevering  in  holiness,  enduring  un- 
to the  end,  and  being  faithful  onto  death:  and  yet  thev 
21 
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are  represented  as  doing  all  those  things,  by  virtue  of 
a  divine  influence  upon  their  minds.  God  is  represen- 
ted as  beginning  the  good  work  in  them;  as  carrying 
it  on  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ;  and  as  keeping 
them  by  his  mighty  power  through  faith  unto  salva- 
tion. All  this  is  fully  comprised  in  the  text.  "Work 
out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling.  For 
it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you,  both  to  will  and  to 
do  of  his  good  pleasure." 

Finally,  the  doctrine  under  consideration  is  con- 
firmed, by  all  the  commands  in  the  Bible,  and  by  the 
prayers  of  all  good  men.  Every  command,  which 
God  has  given  to  men,  plainly  supposes,  that  they 
are  moral  agents,  who  are  capable  of  acting  freely  in 
the  view  of  motives;  because  a  command  could  have 
no  more  influence,  or  lay  no  more  obligation  upon 
men,  than  upoi^^stocks  or  stones,  were  men  incapable 
of  seeing  the  nature,  and  of  acting  under  the  power, 
t)f  motives.  As  all  the  commands  in  the  Bible,  there- 
fore, require  men  to  put  forth  some  motion,  some  ex- 
ercise, some  exci  tion  either  of  body,  or  of  mind,  or  of 
both;  so  they  necessarily  suppose,  that  men  are,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  moral  agents,  and  capable 
of  yielding  active,  voluntary,  rational  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God.  Biit  yet  the  prayers  of  all  good  men 
equally  suppose,  that  they  must  be  acted  upon  by  a 
divine  operation,  in  all  their  virtuous  exercises  and  ac- 
tions. For  when  they  pray  for  themselves,  that  God 
would  give  them  joy,  peace,  love,  faith,  submission,  or 
strengthen  and  increase  these  and  all  other  christian 
graces:  their  prayers  presuppose  the  necessity  of  a  divine 
operation  upon  their  hearts,  in  all  their  gracious  exer- 
cises and  exertions.  And  when  they  pray  for  the 
world  in  general,  that  God  would  suppress  vice  and 
ineligion  every  where,  convince  and  convert  sinners, 
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comfort  and  edify  saints,  and  spread  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom  through  the  earth;  their  prayers  are  founded 
in  the  belief,  that  God  must  work  in  men  both  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure.  Such  clear  and  abun- 
dant evidence  the  Bible  gives  us,  that  saints  both  act 
and  are  acted  upon  by  a  divine  operation,  in  all  their 
holy  and  virtuous  exercises. 

But  still  we  fmd  many,  who  consider  this  scripture 
doctrine  as  a  gross  absurdity,  or  at  least,  as  the  Gordian 
knot  in  divinity,  which,  instead  of  untying,  they  vio- 
lently cut  asunder;  and^  so  make  a  sacrifice  either  of 
activity,  or  of  dependence.  Some  give  up  activity  for 
the  sake  of  dependence;  some  give  up  dependence  for 
the  sake  of  activity;  and  some  first  give  up  one  and 
then  the  other,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  both.  The 
Fatalists  give  up  activity  for  the  sake  of  dependence. 
They  suppose  men  are  totally  dependent  and  con- 
stantly acted  upon  as  mere  machines;  and  of  conse- 
quence are  not  free  agents.  The  Arminians,  on  the 
other  hand,  give  up  dependence  for  the  sake  of  activity. 
They  suppose  men  have  a  self- determining  power,  or 
a  power  to  originate  their  own  volitions,  and  are  ca- 
pable of  acting  independently  of  any  divine  operation 
upon  their  hearts.  But  many  of  the  Calvinists  endeav- 
or to  steer  a  middle  course  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes, and  first  give  up  activity  and  then  dependence, 
in  order  to  maintain  both.  They  hold,  that  men  are 
active  both  before  and  after  regeneration,  but  passive 
in  regeneration  itself.  These  three  classes  of  men^ 
however  they  may  differ  in  other  respects,  seem  to 
agree  in  this,  that  no  man  can  act  freely  and  virtuous- 
ly, while  he  is  acted  upon  by  a  divine  operation;  and 
accordingly  unite  in  pronouncing  the  doctrine,  which 
we  have  been  laboring  to  establish,  inconsistent  and 
absurd.     This  naturally  leads  us  to  inquire, 
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In  the  second  place,  why  activity  and  dependence 
are  so  generally  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  with  each 
other. 

If  saints  do  indeed  work  out  their  own  salvation 
with  fear  and  trembling  under  a  divine  operation,  as 
has  been  perhaps  sufficiently  proved;  then  this  doc- 
trine cannot  be  supposed  to  be  inconsistent  and  ab« 
surd,  because  it  is  so  in  its  own  nature.  If  it  be  true, 
it  must  be  consistent,  whether  we  can  discover  its  con- 
sistency or  not. 

Nor,  in  the  next  place,  can  any  suppose  this  doc- 
trine is  inconsistent  and  absurd,  because  it  is  more 
difficult  to  apprehend  and  explain,  than  many  other 
doctrines  of  natural  and  revealed  religiorr.  Who  can 
conceive  or  explain  Iww  the  Supreme  Being  exists  of 
himself?  or  how  he  supports  the  universe?  or  how  he 
fills  all  places,  and  surveys  all  objects,  at  one  and  the 
same  time?  But  who^  except  Atheists  and  skeptics,  will 
presume  to  deny  these  truths,  or  venture  to  call  them 
inconsistent  and  absurd?  Why,  then,  should  any  sup- 
pose there  is  the  least  absurdity  in  men's  working  out 
their  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling,  while 
God,  at  the  same  time,  w^orks  in  them  both  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure?  It  is  as  easy  to  con- 
ceive of  this,  as  to  conceive  of  the  divine  existence, 
omnipresence,  or  universal  providence.  In  all  cases 
of  this  nature,  t!ie  facts  are  plain  and  intelligible,  but 
the  manner  of  their  existence  or  production  is  truly 
mysterious.  Our  own  existence  is  self  evident;  but 
how  we  were  formed  is  to  us  a  profound  mystery. 
Our  constant  dependence  on  the  Deity  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  existence,  is  capable  of  strict  demonstra- 
tion; but  how  God  upholds  us  every  moment,  we  are 
utterly  unable  to  explain.  So  our  dtpendence  on  the 
Deity  to  woi'k  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do,  is  equal- 
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ly  demonstrable;  but  how  God  operates  on  our  minds 
in  our  free  and  voluntary  exercises,  we  are  equally 
unable  to  comprehend.  There  is,  therefore,  no  more 
mystery  in  this  doctrine;  than  in  every  object  we  see, 
or  every  sound  we  hear,  or  every  breath  we  draw. 
The  subject  before  us,  may  be  involved  in  more  diffi- 
culties than  some  other  subjects,  which  have  been  less 
examined  and  controverted;  but  there  is  a  wide  differ- 
between  difficulties  and  mysteries.  Though  we  can 
never  remove  mysteries^  yet  we  can  sometimes  re- 
move difficulties.  And  when  the  difficulties  are  re- 
moved from  a  difficult  subject,  it  then  becomes  plain 
and  intelligible.  Many  points  in  Physic  and  Philoso- 
phy, which  were  once  attended  with  great  difficulties, 
are  now  become  easy  and  familiar  to  the  masters  of 
those  sciences.  And  nothing  further  is  necessary  to 
render  the  subject  of  man's  dependence  and  activity 
level  to  every  one's  apprehension,  than  to  remove  the 
difficulties,  wnth  which  it  has  been  embarrassed,  by 
the  tongue  and  pen  of  controversy. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  once  more,  that  none 
can  suppose  this  doctrine  to  be  inconsistent,  because 
they  have  found  it  to  be  so,  by  their  own  experience. 
To  believers  we  make  the  appeal.  Did  you  ever  feel 
the  least  inconsistency  between  activity  and  depend- 
ence? Did  you  ever  perceive  the  divine  agency  to  ob- 
struct your  own?  Did  you  ever  find  your  moral  pow- 
ers suspended  in  regeneration,  in  love  to  God,  in  re- 
pentance, in  faith,  or  in  any  other  holy  affection?  Were 
you  ever  conscious  of  being  less  able  to  grow  in  grace, 
and  to  work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  because  God  wrought  in  you  both  to  will 
and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure?  Should  you  all  speak 
the  language  of  your  own  experience  upon  this  sub- 
ject, we  presume  \'ou  would  with  one  voice  declare. 
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that  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  never  destrayed,  nor  even 
obstructed,  your  liberty. 

The  question  now  returns,  why  is  it  so  generally 
supposed,  that  man's  activity  and  dependence  are  to- 
tally irreconcilable?  I  answer,  this  may  be  chiefly  or 
wholly  owing  to  the  following  reasons. 

1.  Some  may  suppose^  that  human  dependence  and 
activity  cannot  be  reconciled,  because  they  are  unwil- 
ling to  see  the  consistency  of  a  doctrine,  which  throws 
them  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  God.  The  Apostle 
evidently  siJggests  this  idea,  when  he  introduces  a  man 
disputing  his  dependence  with  his  Maker.  "Thou  wilt 
then  say  unto  me,  why  doth  he  yet  find  fault?  for  who 
hath  resisted  his  will?  Nay  but,  O  man,  who  art  thou 
that  repliest  against  God?  shall  the  thing  formed  say 
unto  him  that  formed  it,  why  hast  thou  made  me 
thus?"  Many  choose  to  deny,  that  they  are  moral 
agents,  rather  than  to  own,  that  they  are  dependent 
agents,  who  are  obliged  to  act  under  the  controlling 
influence  of  the  Supreme  Being.  They  wish  either  to 
enjoy  dependence  without  freedom,  or  freedom  with- 
out dependence;  and,  therefore,  they  will  not,  if  they 
can  possibly  help  it,  see  that  harmony  between  both, 
which  places  them  in  a  situation  so  extremely  interest- 
ing and  hazardous. 

2.  Some  may  suppose,  that  dependence  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  activity,  because  they  are  conscious  of 
being  aciive,hut  not  of  being  dependent  This  is  a  strong 
hold,  in  which  many  intrench  themselves,  and  feel  en- 
tirely out  of  the  reach  of  all  arguments,  in  favor  of  a 
divine  operation  upon  the  hearts  of  moral  agents. 
They  appeal  to  common  sense  as  an  infallible  proof, 
that  men  act  freely  and  voluntarily,  without  feeling 
the  least  compulsion,  or  influence  from  the  hand  of 
God.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  we  are  all  conscious 
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of  activity,  and  intuitively  know  that  we  are  free  mor- 
al agents.  But  to  what  does  this  dictate  of  common 
sense  amount?  Does  it  prove,  that  we  are  not  depend- 
ent upon  the  Supreme  Being  for  all  our  moral  exer- 
cises? Most  certainly  it  does  not.  For,  supposing  God 
does  really  work  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do,  we 
cannot  be  conscious  of  his  agency,  but  only  of  our 
own,  in  willing  and  doing  Though  in  God  we  live, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being;  yet  we  are  never  con- 
scious of  his  almighty  hand,  which  upholds  us  in  ex- 
istence, every  moment.  It  is,  indeed,  as  impossible  that 
we  should /ee/  the  operation  of  God  upon  our  hearts, 
w^hile  he  works  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do,  as  it  v/as, 
that  Adam  ehould  htivefelt  the  forming  hand  of  God, 
in  his  creation.  If  Adam,  therefore,  couid  not  have 
proved,  from  his  experience,  that  he  was  self-existent; 
we  cannot  prove,  from  our  experience,  that  we  are  in- 
dependent, in  all  our  free  and  voluntary  exertions. 
Hence  our  consciousness  of  moral  freedom,  is  no  evi- 
dence against  our  absolute  dependence  upon  God,  for 
all  the  inward  motions  and  exercises  of  our  hearts. 

3.  Many,  by  reasoning  unjustly  on  this  subject,  per- 
suade themselves,  that  they  cannot  act,  while  they  are 
acted  upon.  They  reason  from  matter  to  mind,  which 
is  by  no  means  conclusive.  Since  matter  is  incapable 
of  acting,  while  it  is  acted  upon,  they  conclude  the 
mind  must  also  be  incapable  of  acting,  while  it  is  acted 
upon.  They  suppose,  if  we  are  as  dependent  upon  God 
for  all  our  voluntary  exercises,  as  a  clock  or  watch  is 
dependent  upon  weights  or  springs  for  all  its  motions; 
then  we  are  as  incapable  of  moral  agency,  as  these  or 
any  other  mere  machmes.  But  the  fallacy  of  this 
mode  of  reasoning  may  be  easily  exposed.  The  fal- 
lacy lies  here.  It  takes  for  granted,  that  the  only  rea- 
son, why  a  clock,  or  a  watch,  or  any  other  machine, 
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is  not  a  moral  agent,  is  simply  because  it  is  acted  upon^ 
or  depends  upon  some  power  out  of  itself  for  all  its 
motions.     But  is  this  true?    Let  us   make   the  trial. 
Suppose«i  a  dock,  which  has  hitherto  been  dependent, 
and  moved  by  weights  and  wheels,  should  this  mo- 
ment become  independent,  and  move  of  itself     Is  this 
clock,  now,  any  more  a  moral  agent,  than  it  was  be- 
fore? Are  its  motions,  now,  any  more  moral  exercises, 
or  any  inore  worthy  of  praise  or  blame,  than  they  were 
before?  by  no  means.     But   why  not?  Because,  not- 
withstanding it  is,  now,  independent,  and  moves  of  it- 
self; yet  being  still  matter  and  not  mind,  it  moves 
without  perception,  reason,  conscience,  and  volition, 
which  are  attributes  essential  to  a  moral  agent.     The 
reason,  why  a  clock,  or  watch,  or  any  other  machine 
is  incapiible  of  moral  agency,  is  not  becaiise  it  is  ei- 
ther dependent,  or  independent;  but  simply  because  it 
is  senseless  matter,  and  totally  destitute  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples Q?  moral  action.   As  neither  dependence  nor  in- 
depender.ce  can  make  a  machine  a  mind;  so  neither 
dependence  nor  independence  can  make  a  mind  a  ma- 
chine. It  is  impertinent,  therefore,  to  reason  from  mat- 
ter to  mind,  upon  this  subject.     Our  dependence  on 
the  Deity  cannot  deprive  us  of  moral  freedom,  unless 
it  deprives  us  of  our  moral   powers.     If  God,  while 
¥;orking  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do,  only  leaves  us 
m  possession  of  understanding,  conscience,   and  voli- 
ition;  then    he  leaves  us  in   full  possession  of  moral 
agency,  which  must  necessarily  continue,  as  long  as 
these  intellectual  and  moral  powers  remain.     Indeed, 
there  is  nothing,  in  the  whole  circle  of  created  objects, 
which  affords  any  argument  to  prove,  that  man's  de- 
pendence destroys  his  moral  agency.     There  is  no  ar- 
gument to  be  drawn  from  material  objects  to  prove 
this;  because  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  all  mental 
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properties.  And  there  is  no  argument  to  be  drawn 
from  inidligent  objects  to  prove  this;  because  there  is 
no  species  of  intelligent  creatures  that  we  are  acquaint- 
ed with,  who  are  less  dependent  on  God  for  all  their 
mental  exercises,  than  we  are.  Hence  it  appears  to  bs 
absolutely  impossible  for  any  to  prove,  that  human 
dependence  and  activity  are  inconsistent  with  each 
other.     But  I  must  observe  once  more, 

4.  That  some  involve  themselves  in  confusion,  by 
reasoning  loo  Jar  upon  this  subject.  They  carry  Rea- 
son out  of  its  province,  and  employ  it  in  deciding  that, 
which  it  has  no  power  nor  authority  to  decide.  Many 
complain,  that  they  have  often  attempted  to  reconcile 
dependence  with  activity,  but  after  all  their  efforts, 
have  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  subject,  as  surpassing 
the  reach  of  their  comprehension.  And  to  keep  them- 
selves in  countenance,  they  bring  in  Mr.  Locke,  that 
oracle  of  reason,  who  ingeniously  owns,  that  he  could 
never  reconcile  prescience  in  the  Deity  with  human 
liberty;  or,  in  other  words,  man's  dependence  with 
moral  freedom.  This,  however,  will  not  appear 
strange,  if  we  consider,  that  it  belongs  not  to  the  ofEce 
of  Reason,  to  reconcile  these  two  points.  Though  ac- 
tivity, and  dependence  are  perfectly  consistent,  yet  they 
are  totally  distinct;  and  of  course  fall  under  the  notice 
of  distinct  faculties  of  the  mind.  Dependence  falls 
under  the  cognizance  of  reason;  but  activity  falls  un- 
der the  cognizance  of  common  sense.  It  is  the  part 
of  reason  to  demonstrate  our  dependence  upon  God, 
in  whom  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  But 
it  is  the  part  of  common  sense  to  afford  us  an  intuitive 
knowledge  of  our  activity  and  moral  freedom.  We 
must,  therefore,  consult  both  reason  and  common 
sense,  in-  order  to  discover  the  consistency  between  ac 

tivity  and  dependence. 
22 
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Nor  is  this  a  singular  case.    There  are  many  other 
subjects,  upon  which  we  can  form  no  proper  judgment, 
without  the  united  aid  of  reason  and  common  sense. 
Should  I  observe  to  a  person  walking  with  me  in  a 
garden,  that  a  certain  flower  is  the  product  of  divine 
power,  and  possesses  a  beautiful  color;  and  should  he 
call  upon  me  to  prove  my  assertions,   1  should  be 
obliged  to  have  recourse  first   to  reason   and  then  to 
common  sense.     I  could  prove,  by  reason,  that  the 
flower  was  the  product  of  divine  power;  but  as  to  its 
color,  I  could  only  refer  him  to  the  evidence   of  hi& 
own  eyes.     If  I  should  see  a  servant  destroy  his  mas- 
ter's property,  1  could  prove  to  him  by  reason  that  he 
had  injured  his  master;  but  I  could  not  prove  to  him, 
by  reason,  that  he  had  broken  a  moral  obligation  and 
committed  a  crime,  I  could  only  represent  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  injury  which  he  had  done  to   his 
master,  by  this  instance  of  his  conduct,  and  then  refer 
him  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience;  and  if  he 
should  still  continue  unconvinced  of  his  criminality, 
it  would  be  out  of  my  power  to  give  him  conviction, 
hy  any  arguments  drawn  from  reason.     You  may 
read  a  fine  poem,  and  your  reason  may  discover  the 
unity  of  design,  the  connexion  of  parts,  and  the  reg- 
ular construction  of  periods;  but,  if  at  the  same  time, 
you  perceive  the  harmony  of  numbers,  the  sublimity 
of  sentiments,  and  the  beauty  of  characters,  this  is  not 
owing  to  any  peculiar  intellectual  acumen,  but  to  a  cor- 
rect taste,  or  the  finer  feelings  of  human  nature,  well  cul- 
tivated and  improved.     These  instances  clearly  show, 
that  reason  and  common  sense  have  different  offices, 
and  are  to  be  employed  in  discovering  different  truths. 
It  is  not  very  strange,  therefore,  that  we  are  obliged  to 
employ  both  reason  and  common  sense,  in  order  to 
reconcile  activity  and  dependence.    Nor  is  there  any 
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ground  to  imagine,  that  their  consistency  with  each 
other  is  less  certain^  because  it  cannot  be  discovered, 
hy  reason  alone,  nor  common  sense  alone,  but  by  the 
United  assistance  of  both.  For  if  we  know  by  reason 
that  we  are  dependent^  and  know  by  common  sense 
that  we  are  active;  then  we  know,  that  both  activity 
and  dependence  do,  in  fact,  harmoniously  meet  and 
unite  in  our  minds.  And  this  mode  of  reconciling  ac- 
tivity and  dependence  seems  calculated  to  give  entire 
satisfaction  to  any  person,  who  is  pressed  with  the  dif- 
ficulty of  seeing  their  harmony  and  connexion.  Let 
us  apply  it  to  the  case  of  such  a  person.  Does  reason 
teach  you,  that  you  are  a  dependent  creature?  Does 
common  sense  teach  you  that  you  are  a  free  mora! 
agent?  Do  you  never  experience  the  least  inconsisten- 
cy between  your  activity  and  dependence?  And  do 
you  feel  as  free  and  voluntary  in  all  your  actions,  as 
if  ypu  were  altogether  independent  of  the  Supreme 
Being?  If  all  this  be  true,  you  must  acknowledge,  that 
you  have  the  evidence  of  reason^  that  you  act  depend- 
ently,  that  you  have  the  evidence  of  common  sense, 
that  you  act  freely;  and  that  you  have  the  evidence 
of  constant  experience,  that  your  activity  and  de- 
pendence are  entirely  consistent.  You  are  therefore, 
as  certain  of  the  truth  and  consistency  of  your  activ- 
ity and  dependence,  as  you  can  be  of  any  other  truth, 
whose  evidence  depends  upon  the  united  testimony  of 
rdason  and  common  sense. 


SERMON  X. 

MAN'S  ACTIVITY    AND  DEPENDENCE  ILLUSTRA. 
TED  AND  RECONCILED. 

Philippians  ii,  12,  13. 
Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling.    For  it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you,  both 
io  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure. 

HAVING  endeavored  to  reconcile  man's  activity  and 
dependence  in  the  preceding  discourse,  1  proceed  to 
draw  a  number  of  inferences  from  the  subject,  which, 
may  serve  to  throw  hght  upon  some  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult things,  which  are  to  be  found  either  in  the  word, 
or  in  the  works  of  God. 

Inference  1 If  it  be  true  that   men  act,  while 

they  are  acted  upon  by  a  divine  operation;  then  their 
actions  are  their  own,  and  not  the  actions  of  God. 
The  divine  agency  is  not  human  agency,  nor  human 
agency  the  divine  agency.  Though  God  does  work 
in  men  to  repent,to  believe  and  to  obey;  yet  God  does 
not  repent,  nor  believe,  nor  obey,  but  the  persons  them- 
selves on  whom  he  operates.  When  God  works  in 
men,  to  will  and  to  do,  he  does  not  act  in  their  stead, 
but  they  act  for  themselves;  and  therefore  what  they 
do  is  entirely  distinct  from  what  he  does.  Whether 
they  act  virtuously  or  viciously,  their  actions  are  tlieir 
own,  and  the  praise  or  the  blame  is  their  own,  as  much 
as  if  they  acted  independently.  Some  suppose,  that  if 
God  produces  our  moral  exercises,  then  they  must  be 
his,  or  at  least,  exactly  resemble  his,  in  their  moral 
quality.  But  there  is  no  foundation  to  draw  this  con- 
clusion, since  our  moral  exercises  are  the  productions 
of  the  Ciiy'mc  poxmrj  and  not  emanations  of  the  divine 
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nature.  It  is  true,  all  emanations  of  the  divine  nature 
must  necessarily  partake  of  the  qualities  of  the  divine 
mature,  as  much  as  all  streams  must  necessarily  partake 
of  the  qualities  of  the  fountain,  from  which  they  flow. 
But  the  works  of  God  are  not  emanations  of  his  na- 
ture, but  only  the  fruits  of  his  power.  No  created  ob- 
ject, therefore,  bears  the  least  resemblance  of  the  Dei- 
ty, simply  because  he  made  it.  We  know  God  has 
created  a  multitude  of  serpents,  vipers,  and  other  nox- 
ious animals,  which,  though  they  prove  him  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  infinite  power,  yet  afford  no  evidence  of  his 
being  possessed  of  any  malignity,  which  resembles  the 
sting  ef  scorpions;  or  the  poison  of  asps.  If  God  must 
necessarily  stamp  his  own  natural  and  moral  image 
upon  every  production  of  his  hand;  then  a  flower,  a 
dove,  or  a  monster,  must  bear  the  natural  and  moral 
image  of  their  Maker,  as  much  as  a  saint,  or  an  angel. 
Saints  and  angels  do,  indeed,  bear  both  the  natural 
and  moral  image  of  God;  but  they  bear  this  image  not 
simply  because  he  gave  them  existence,  but  because  he 
was  pleased  to  give  them  such  an  intelligent  and  holy 
existence,  as  resembles  his  natural  and  moral  perfec- 
tions. It  is,  therefore,  as  consistent  with  the  moral 
rectitude  of  the  Deity,  to  produce  sinful,  as  holy  exer- 
cises in  the  minds  of  men.  His  operatior^s  and  their 
voluntary  exercises  are  totally  distmct.  And  if  we  only 
make,  and  keep  up,  this  distinction  between  divine  and 
human  agency,  we  shall  clearly  perceive  that  no  im- 
putation can  be  fastened  upon  the  moral  character  of 
God,  while  he  works  in  all  mankind  both  to  will  and 
to  do  of  his  good  pleasure. 

Inference  2.- — If  men  always  act  under  a  divine 
operation,  then  they  always  act  of  necessity,  though 
not  of  compulsion.  The  Deity,  by  working  in  them 
to  will  and  to  do,  lays  them  under  an  absolute  necesr 
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sity  of  acting  freely;  but  this  is  directly  opposed  to 
compulsion.  God  may  cause  men  to  movCj  without 
marking  them  willing  to  move;  but  he  cannot  cause 
them  to  ad,  without  making  them  willing  to  act.  Ac- 
tion always  implies  choice;  and  choice  always  implies 
motive.  It  is  out  of  the  power  of  the  Deity,  therefore, 
to  oblige  men  to  act,  without  making  them  willing  to 
act  in  the  view  of  motives.  Accordingly,  when  he 
works  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do,  he  first  exhibits 
motives  before  our  minds,  and  then  excites  us  to  act 
voluntarily  in  the  view  of  the  motives  exhibited.  And 
in  thus  acting  voluntarily  in  the  view  of  the  motives  pre- 
sented to  us,  we  exercise  the  most  perfect,  liberty  or 
moral  freedom.  For,  vi^c  can  frame  no  higher  idea  of 
moral  freedom,  than  acting  voluntarily,  or  just  as  we 
please,  in  the  view  of  motives.  This,  however,  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  moral  necessity.  Suppose  a  man 
at  leisure  desires  to  read;  and  some  person  presents  him 
a  Bible  and  a  Novel.  Though  he  knows  the  contents  of 
each  of  these  books,  yet  it  depends  upon  a  divine  op- 
eration on  his  mind,  which  of  tbem  he  shall  choose  to 
read;  for  the  bare  perception  of  motive  is  incapable  of 
producing  volition.  If,  in  this  case,  God  works  in 
him  to  Will  to  read  the  Bible,  it  is  his  own  choice  in 
the  view  of  the  object  chosen.  He  is  not  compelled 
to  read  the  Bible,  though  he  is  necessarily  obliged  to 
read  it.  He  acts  under  a  moral  necessity,  but  not  un- 
dcr  a  natural  compulsion.  Take  another  illustration 
from  Scripture.  God  said  to  Samuel  on  a  certain  day, 
To-morrow  I  will  send  thee  a  man  whom  thou  shalt 
anoint  king  over  Israel.  The  man  proved  to  be  Saul. 
The  story  is  this.  Saul's  father  lost  his  asses,  and  sent 
Saul  with  a  servant  to  search  for  them.  They  went 
and  searched,  until  they  despaired  of  success.  But 
just  as  they  v.'ere  determining  to  return,  the  gcrvanS 
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proposed  to  go  to  the  man  of  God.  The  proposal  be- 
ing  agreeable  to  Saul,  he  cheerfully  complied  with  it; 
and  they  both  repaired  to  the  house  of  Samuel,  who 
treated  them  with  peculiar  respect.  The  next  day 
Saul  was  anointed  king  over  Israel,  and  the  purpose 
of  God,  in  sending  him  to  Samuel,  was  completely 
fulfilled.  Now,  in  every  step  of  his  journey,  Saul 
acted  freely  in  the  view  of  motives.  He  left  his  fath- 
er's house,  from  the  motive  of  his  father's  authority; 
and  he  went  to  the  house  of  Samuel,  from  the  motive 
suggested  by  his  servant.  But,  we  are  to  remember, 
that  God  sent  him  to  Samuel,  and  directed  every  step 
he  took,  to  reach  his  house.  Hence  there  was  a  nec- 
essary and  infallible  connexion  between  Saul's  actions 
and  the  motives  from  which  he  acted.  And  this  cer- 
tain connexion  could  be  owing  to  no  other  cause,  thao 
a  secret  divine  influence  on  his  will,  which  gave  ener- 
gy and  success  to  the  motives,  which  induced  him  to 
execute  the  designs  of  providence.  God  made  him 
willing  to  go  to  Sanmel,  but  did  not  compel  him  to 
go.  He  led  him  thither  by  a  moral  necessity,  without 
the  least  compulsion  or  constraint.  And  thus  men  al- 
ways act  both  necessarily  and  jreely,  while  God 
works  in  them  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure. 

Inference  3 If  saints  can  work  out  their  own 

salvation  under  a  positive  influence  of  the  Deity;  then 
sinners  can  work  out  their  own  destruction,  yndei 
his  positive  influence.  As  saints  can  act,  while  they 
are  acted  upon;  so  sinners  can  act,  while  they  are  act 
ed  upon.  As  saints  can  act  freely,  under  a  divine  m- 
fluence;  so  sinners  can  act  freely,  under  a  divine  influ 
ence.  And  as  saints  can  act  virtuously,  under  a  di- 
vine agency;  so  sinners  can  act  criminally,  under  a 
divine  agency.    Hence  it  is  just  as  easy  to  see^  in  a* 
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sinners  can  work  out  their  own  destruction,  as  that 
saints  can  work  out  their  own  salvation,  under  the 
operation  of  the  Deity,  And  this  is  agreeable  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  Scripture.  Pharaoh  is  represented,  at 
acting  under  the  poskive  influence  of  the  divine  Being 
who  led  him  on  in  the  path  to  ruin.  It  is  repeatedly 
said,  that  God  hardened  his  heart;  and  repeatedly 
said,  that  he  hardened  his  own  heart.  According  to 
the  account  given  of  his  conduct  towards  God,  and  of 
God's  conduct  towards  him,  he  was  as  really  acted 
upon,  in  working  out  his  own  destruction,  as  saints 
arc,  in  working  out  their  own  salvation.  The  unbe- 
lieving Jews,  in  our  Saviors  day,  were  judicially 
hardened;  and  yet  they  were  severely  reproved  for 
hardening  themselves.  The  same  passage,  in  the 
sixth  of  Isaiah,  is  applied  to  them  in  both  these  senses. 
The  passage  stands  thus  in  the  Prophet.  "And  he 
said,  Go,  and  tell  this  people.  Hear  ye  indeed,  but 
understand  not,  and  see  ye  indeed,  but  perceive 
not.  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat,  and  make 
their  ears  heavy,  and  shut  their  eyes;  lest  they  see 
with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  under- 
stand with  their  heart,  and  convert,  and  be  healed." 
This  appears  to  be  a  judicial  hardening;  but  yet  Christ 
applies  it  to  those,  who  hardened  themselves.  "There- 
fore I  speak  to  them  in  parables:  because  they  seeing, 
see  not;  and  hearing,  hear  not,  neither  do  they  under- 
stand. And  in  them  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Esaias, 
which  saith.  By  hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  not 
understand;  and  seeing  ye  shall  see,  and  shall  not  per- 
ceive. For  this  people's  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and 
their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  have  they 
rlosed;  letit  at  any  time  they  should  see  with  their 
eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  should  understand 
with  their  heart,  and  should  be  converted,  and  I  should 
heal  them."    The  apostle  John  considers  the  Jews  as 
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sinder  a  judicial  blindness,  and  applies  this  passage  to 
them,  as  descriptive  of  their  guilty  and  miserable  con- 
dition. ''Therefore  they  could  not  believe,  because 
Esaias  said  again,  He  hath  blinded  their  eyes,  and 
hardened  their  heart;  that  they  might  not  see  with 
their  eyes,  nor  understand  with  their  heart,  and  be 
converted,  and  I  should  heal  them."  The  apostle 
Paul,  however,  cites  this  passage  as  a  proof  of  their 
hardening  their  own  hearts.  "Well  spake  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  Esaias  the  prophet  to  our  fathers,  saying, 
Go  unto  this  people,  and  say,  Hearing  ye  shall  hear, 
and  shall  not  understand;  and  seeing  ye  shall  see,  and 
not  perceive.  For  the  heart  of  this  people  is  waxed 
gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes 
have  they  closed;  lest  they  should  see  with  their  eyes, 
and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand  with  their 
heart,and  should  be  converted,  and  Ishould  heal  them." 
These  different  applications  of  the  same  text  can  be  re- 
conciled, only  on  the  supposition,  that  the  Prophet  that 
Christ,  and  the  Apostles  meant  to  convey  the  idea,  that 
sinners  work  out  their  own  destruction,  under  the  pos- 
itive influence  of  the  Deity.  And  this  is  expressly  assert- 
ed by  the  apostle  Paul,  concerning  the  reprobate  Jews. 
"What  then?  Israel  hath  not  obtained  that  which  he 
seeketh  for:  but  the  election  hath  obtained  it,  and  the 
rest  were  6/iwcZecf,  or  as  it  is  in  the  margin,  hardened." 

Inference  4 If  God  can  work  in  saints  both  to 

will  and  to  do  that  which  is  virtuous  and  holy;  then 
he  might  have  made  man  upright,  and  formed  him  in 
his  own  moral  image,  at  first.  Some  suppose,  it  was 
out  of  the  power  of  God  to  create  Adam,  at  first,  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness;  because  righteousness 
and  true  holiness  belong  to  the  heart;  and  are  free, 
voluntary  exercises.  But  though  every  species  of 
Tiioral  rectitude  be  a  free  voluntary  exercise  of  fch^ 
^3 
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heart;  yet  it  may  nevertheless  be  the  fruit  of  a  divine 
operation.  The  heart  may  be  created  as  well  as  the 
understanding,  or  moral  exercises  as  well  as  natural 
faculties.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that 
the  heatts  of  saints  are  created,  or  that  their  free  and 
voluntary  exercises  are  the  production  of  divine  power. 
Where,  then,  is  the  difficulty  of  conceiving,  that  God 
made  man  upright  at  first,  and  created  him  in  his  own 
moral  image?  If  saints  may  be  the  workmanship  of 
God  created  unto  good  works,  in  the  meridian  of  life; 
then  Adam  might  have  been  the  workmanship  of 
God  created  unto  good  works  in  the  first  moment  of 
his  existence.  God  was  as  able  to  work  in  Adam, 
both  to  will  and  to  do  that  which  was  virtuous  and 
holy,  the  first  moment  of  his  creation,  as  he  is,  to  work 
in  saints  both  to  will  and  to  do  that  which  is  virtuous 
and  holy,  in  any  period  of  their  lives.  The  cases  are 
exactly  similar.  If  holiness  can  be  created  in  one 
man,  it  may  be  in  another;  and  if  it  can  be  created 
in  one  period  of  life,  it  may  be  in  another.  There 
is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the  supposition  of  man's  orig- 
inal rectitude,  which  is  repugnant  either  to  the  nature 
of  holiness,  as  a  voluntary  exercise;  or  to  the  nature 
of  man,  as  a  moral  agent. 

Inference  5— Since  God  can  work  in  men  both  to 
will  and  to  do  ot  his  good  pleasure,  it  is  as  easy  to  ac- 
count for  the  first  offence  of  Adam,  as  for  any  other  sin. 
Many,  who  believe  his  original  rectitude,  suppose  it  is 
extremely  dilTicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  account  for 
his  first  act  of  disobedience,  in  eating  of  the  forbidden 
fruit.  But  in  as  much  as  they  acknowledge  the  fact, 
they  endeavor,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  solve  the  dif- 
ficulty. 

Some  say,  that  Adam  being  necessarily  dependent^ 
was  necessarily  mutable  and  liahh  to  fall.     It  is  tiue. 
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indeed,  Adam  was  necessarily  dependent  and  liable  to 
fall:  but  by  whom  was  he  exposed  to  this  evil?  not  by 
himself,  not  by  satan,  not  by  any  created  agent.  God 
can  make  creatures  immutable  with  respect  to  all  beings 
but  Himself.  Angels  and  the  spirits  of  just  men  above, 
are  immutable  with  respect  to  all  beings  but  the  Deity. 
So  long  therefore  as  Adam  retained  his  original  recti- 
tude, he  was  equally  immutable  in  his  moral  charac- 
ter, and  stood  above  the  power  and  influence  of  gatan, 
or  any  other  malignant  seducer. 

Some  say,  that  God  having  made  man  upright,  left 
him  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  sinned  and  fell.  That  God  left  man  to  the 
freedom  of  his  own  will  must  be  allowed;  but  how 
this  can  account  for  his  first  transgression  is  hard  to 
conceive.  Every  moral  agent  is  left  to  the  freedom  of 
his  own  will,  so  long  as  he  remains  a  moral  agent; 
because  freedom  of  will  is  essential  to  moral  agency. 
And  there  is  no  evidence  from  Scripture  nor  reason, 
that  man  was  any  more  left  to  4he  freedom  of  his  own 
will  bejore,  than  aftei^  his  fall.  But  if  by  being  left  to 
the  freedom  of  his  own  will  be  meant,  that  God  with- 
drew some  aid  or  support,  which  he  had  given  him 
before,  and  which  wa^  necessary  in  order  to  resist 
temptation;  then  such  a  suspension  of  divine  aid  or  sup- 
port, must  have  excused  him  for  eating  of  the  forbidden 
fruit;  since  there  could  have  been  no  criminality  in  his 
not  resisting  a  temptation,  which  was  above  his  nat' 
ural  power  to  resist.  Besides,  there  is  an  absurdity 
in  supposing,  that  Adam  could  be  led  into  sin,  by  the 
violence  of  temptation,  while  his  heart  remained  per- 
fectly holy.  For,  a  perfectly  holy  heart^perfectly  hatesf 
every  motive,  every  suggestion,  every  temptation  to 
sin.  This  was  exemplified  in  the  conduct  of  Christ, 
when  he  was  so  artfully  and  violently  assaulted  by  the 
devil.     Satan's  tempting  him  to  disojbey  his  Father's 
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will,  instead  of  leading  him  to  comply,  only  served  te^ 
excite  his  resentment  against  the  tempter  himself. 
And  just  so  the  devil's  tempting  Adam  to  eat  of  the 
forbidden  fruit,  must  have  excited  his  love,  rather  than 
his  hatred,  to  God,  had  he  remained  perfectly  holy. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive,  therefore,  that  Adam's  pure 
heart  was  corrupted,  or  drawn  into  sin,  by  the  mere 
force  of  external  temptation. 

Nor  will  it  relieve  any  difficulty  on  this  subject,  to 
say  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  deceived,  when  they 
partook  of  tlie  forbidden  fruit.  For,  their  deceptioa 
must  have  been  either  voluntary  or  involuntary.  If 
it  wxre  voluntary,  then  their  sin  was  the  cause  of 
their  deception,  and  not  their  deception  the  cause  of 
their  sin.  But  if  their  deception  were  involuntary, 
then  it  entirely  excused  them.  For  their  eating  of 
the  forbidden  fruit,  while  their  hearts  were  perfectly 
holy,  and  they  really  supposed  they  ought  to  do  it, 
would  have  been  a  duty,  instead  of  a  crime. 

As  these  and  all  other  methods  to  account  for  the 
fall  of  Adam,  by  the  msirmnentalUy  of  second  causes^ 
are  insufficient  to  remove  the  difTiculty;  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  the  divine  agency,  and  to  sup- 
pose, that  God  wrought  in  Adam  both  to  will  and  to 
do,  in  his  first  transgression.  As  Adam  acted  freely, 
while  he  was  acted  upon,  before  he  fell;  50  he  acted 
freely,  while  he  was  acted  upon,  at  the  moment  of  his 
fall.  His  first  sin  was  a  free,  voluntary  exercise  pro- 
duced by  a  divine  operation,  in  the  view  of  motives. 
Satan  placed  certain  motives  before  his  mind,  which, 
by  a  divine  energy,  took  hold  of  his  heart  and  led 
him  into  sin.  -In  this  view,  Adam's  first  sin  is  as  easy 
to  account  for,  as  David's  in  numbering  the  people, 
as  Pharaoh's  in  refusing  to  let  the  people  go;  as  Ahab's 
in  going  up  to  Ramoth-Gilead;  or  as  any  other  man's 
fin  since  the  fall.    This,  perhaps,  is  a  full  solution  of 
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the  first  sin  in  this  world,  and,  of  consequence,  of  the 
first  sin  in  the  universe. 

Inference  6. — If  God  can  work  in  moral  agents 
both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure;  then  w& 
may  easily  account  for  the  moral  depravity  of  Infants. 
Next  to  the  first  sin  of  Adam,  the  first  sin  in  his  pos- 
terity is  supposed  to  be  the  most  difficult  to  account 
for. 

Some  suppose,  that  the  human  soul,  as  well  as  the 
human  body,  proceeds  directly  from  the  parents  who 
jiaturally  and  necessarily  convey  their  own  moral  iwi- 
age  to  their  children.  And  upon  this  principle,  they 
suppose,  that  after  our  first  parents  became  corrupt, 
they  conveyed  a  corrupt  nature  to  their  children,  and 
they  again  to  theirs;  and  so  a  corrupt  nature  has,  ever 
since  the  fall,  been  transmitted  from  parents  to  children, 
and  will  continue  to  be  transmitted  in  the  same  man- 
ner to  the  latest  posterity.  This  solution,  howeverj 
by  no  means,  gives  satisfaction.  We  are  not  certain, 
that  the  soul  of  the  child  does  proceed  directly  from 
the  parents.  Scripture  and  reason  rather  lead  us  to 
suppose,  that  the  soul  is  a  divine  production,  and  pro- 
ceeds immediately  from  the  Father  of  spirits.  But 
even  allowing,  that  the  soul  does  proceed,  according  to  ^ 
a  divine  constitution,  from  the  parents;  yet  this  will 
not  account  for  its  moral  pollution.  For,  moral  de- 
pravity consists  in  the  free,  voluntary  exercises  of  a. 
moral  agent;  and  of  consequence  cannot  be  transmit- 
ted, by  one  person  to  another.  Adam's  moral  impu- 
rity or  defilement  was  his  own  voluntary  wickedness^ 
which  could  not,  by  any  divine  constitution  or  appoint 
ment,  become  the  moral  impurity  or  defilement  of  his 
natural  offspring,  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  Besides, 
if  parents  naturally  convey  their  moral  likeness  to 
their  children^  then  Adam.  ?^fter  he  became  holy,  mus" 
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have  conveyed  holiness  to  his  chillren,  and  they  like- 
wise to  theirs;  and  so  there  must  have  been  a  constant 
■succession  of  holy  families  down  to  this  day;  which 
We  find  is  contrary  to  universal  observation  and  expe- 
rience. 

Others  suppose,  that  the  depravity  of  the  soul  orig- 
inates from  the  mortality  of  the  body.  Though  they 
allow,  that  the  soul  comes  pure  and  clean  from  the 
hands  af  God;  yet  they  imagine  a  corrupt  mortal  body 
must  soon  defile  it.  They  say,  while  the  minds  of 
children  are  weak  and  ignorant,  their  bodily  appetites 
and  passions  gain  the  ascendency,  and  lead  them  into 
smful  courses  and  evil  habits.  But  this  supposition  is 
clossed  with  insurmountable  difficulties  How  can  a 
corrupt  body  corrupt  a  pure  mind?  At  most,  the  body 
can  afford  only  temptations  to  sin;  but  temptations  of 
themselves  have  no  power  to  corrupt  a  pare  heart. 
Christ  was  once  an  infant.  He  grew  like  other  infants, 
in  body  and  mind;  but  yet  his  mind  was  never  cor- 
rupted by  his  body.  Though  he  was  subject  to  hun- 
ger, thirst,  pain,  weariness,  and  mortality;  yet  these 
bodily  appetites  and  infirmities  never  led  him  into  in- 
temperance, impatience,  or  any  other  moral  evil.  His 
soul  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  while  united  to  an 
earthly,  feeble,  mortal  body.  Hence  it  appears  to  be 
contrary  to  fact,  that  the  depravity  of  the  soul  should 
arise  from  the  mortality  of  the  body;  or  that  the  mor- 
tal bodies  of  infants  should  morally  defile  their  pure 
and  immortal  spirits. 

But  though  we  cannot  suppose,  that  infants  derive 
their  moral  corruption  from  Adam,  nor  from  their 
own  mortal  bodies;  yet  we  can  easily  conceive  of 
their  becoming  depraved,  in  consequence  of  the  first 
apostacy.  God  constituted  such  a  connexion  between 
Adam  and  his  posterity,  that  if  he  sinned,  they  should 
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all  become  sinners.  Accordingly,  in  consequence  of 
Adam's  first  transgression,  God  now  brings  his  pos- 
terity into  the  world,  in  a  state  of  moral  depravity.  But 
how?  the  answer  is  easy.  When  God  forms  the  souls 
of  infants,  he  forms  them  with  moral  powers,  and 
makes  them  men  ih  miniature.  And  being  men  in 
miniature,  he  works  in  them,  as  he  does  in  other  men, 
both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure:  or  pro- 
duces those  moral  exercises  in  their  hearts,  in  which 
moral  depravity  properly  and  essentially  consists. 
Moral  depravity  can  take  place  no  where  but  in  mor- 
al agents;  and  moral  agents  can  never  act  but  only  as 
they  are  acted  upon  by  a  divine  operation.  It  is  just 
as  easy,  therefore,  to  account  for  moral  depravity  in 
infancy,  as  in  any  ether  period  of  life. 

Inference  7. — If  God  can  work  in  saints  both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure;  then  he  can  con- 
vert sinners,  consistently  with  their  activity  and  moral 
freedom.  God  operates  precisely  in  the  same  man- 
ner, in  producing  the  first  exercise  of  grace,  as  in  pro- 
ducing the  second,  or  any  other.  All  that  he  does, 
in  converting,  or  regenerating  a  sinner,  is  to  work  in 
him  to  will  and  to  do  that  which  is  holy,  instead  of 
that  which  is  sinful.  The  sinner  is  not  passive,  but 
active  in  this  change.  He  acts  as  freely,  while  God 
turns  him  from  sin  to  holiness,  as  ever  he  did  in  his 
life.  He  feels  no  violence  done  to  his  will,  nor  the 
least  constraint  thrown  upon  his  moral  freedom.  God 
has  often  converted  some  of  the  most  hardened  and 
obstinate  sinners.  He  subdued  the  hearts  of  his  rebel- 
lious people,  in  Babylon.  He  converted,  in  one  day, 
three  thousand  of  those,  who  had  been  concerned  in 
crucifying  the  Lord  of  glory.  He  met  Paul  on  his  way 
to  Damascus,  and  instantaneously  turned  that  blas- 
phemer and  persecutor  into  a  meek  and  humble  fol- 
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iower  of  Christ.  And  he  can  now  convert  as  many 
and  as  great  sinners  as  he  pleases,  in  perfect  consisten- 
cy with  the  free  and  voluntary  exercise  of  all  their  nat- 
ural powers.  God  has  no  occasion  of  sending  sinners 
to  another  world,  in  order  to  soften  and  change  their 
hearts;  for  he  is  always  able  to  work  in  them  both  to 
will  and  to  do  that  which  is  pleasing  in  his  sight,  with- 
out destroying,  or  even  obstructing  their  moral  free- 
dom. 

Inference  8. — If  God  always  works  in  men  both 
to  will  and  fo  do;  then  they  are  as  able  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation,  as  to  perform  the  common  ac- 
tions of  life.  The  only  reason,  why  sinners  suppose 
they  are  less  able  to  work  out  their  own  salvation, 
than  to  do  the  common  actions  of  life,  is  because  they 
imagine  they  need  more  divine  assistance,  in  working 
out  their  own  salvation,  than  in  doing  any  thing  else. 
If  they  are  urged  to  repent,  they  say  they  cannot 
repent,  of  themselves;  for  repentance  is  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit.  If  they  are  urged  to  believe  in  Christ,  they  say 
they  cannot  believe,  of  themselves;  for  faith  is  the  gift 
of  God.  And  if  they  are  urged  to  make  themselves  a 
new  heart,  they  say  they  cannot  do  this,  of  themselves; 
for  it  is  the  work  of  God  to  give  them  a  new  heart. 
These  expressions  plainly  intimate,  that  they  suppose 
they  always  act,  of  themselves,  except  in  the  concerns 
of  religion;  and  of  consequence,  that  they  are  less  able 
to  perform  religious  duties,  than  the  common  actions 
of  life.  But  there  is  no  just  ground  for  this  conclusion. 
They  never  do  act,  of  themselves.  They  live,  and 
move,  and  have  their  being  in  God,  who  constantly 
works  in  them  both  to  will  and  to  do,  in  every  in- 
stance of  their  conduct.  They  are  as  able,  therefore, 
to  do  right,  as  to  do  wrong;  to  do  their  duty,  as  to 
neglect  their  duty;  to  love  God,  as  to  hate  God;  to 
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choose  life,  as  to  choose  death;  to  walk  in  the  narrow 
way  to  heaven,  as  to  walk  in  the  broad  way  to  hell; 
and  to  turn  from  sin- to  holiness;  as  to  perfect  holiness 
m  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  Hence  they  are  expressly  re- 
quired to  begin  to  be  holy,  and  to  perform  the  very 
act  of  turning,  repenting,  and  changing  the  heart.  "Let 
the  wicked ^brsafce  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man 
his  thoughts^  and  let  him  return  to  the  Lord."  Isaiah 
Iv,  7.  "  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  for  why  will  ye  die?  Cast 
away  from  you  all  your  transgressions,  whereby  ye 
have  transgressed,  and  make  you  a  new  heart,  and  a 
new  spirit:  for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel? 
For  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth, 
saith  the  Lord:  wherefore  turn  yourselves;  and  live 
ye."  Ezekiel  xviii,  31,  32;  and  xxxiii,  J 1.  "Therefore 
also  now  saith  the  Lord,  Turn  ye  even  to  me  with  all 
your  heart,  and  with  fasting,  and  with  weeping,  and 
with  mourning.  And  rend  your  heart,  and  not  your 
garments,  and  turn  to  the  Lord  your  God."  Joel  ii, 
12, 13.  "Draw  nigh  to  God,  and  he  will  draw  nigh  to 
you:  cleanse  your  hands  ye  sinners,  and  purify  your 
hearts,  ye  double  minded."  James  iv,  8.  '-Wisdom 
crieth  without,  she  uttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets;  she 
crieth  in  the  chief  place  of  concourse,  in  the  opening 
of  the  gates:  in  the  city  she  uttereth  her  words,  say- 
ing. How  long  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  simplicity? 
and  the  scorners  delight  in  scorning,  and  fools  hate 
knowledge?  Turn  ye  at  my  reproof. ^^  Proverbs  i,  20, 
21,  22.  "O  Jerusalem,  wash  thine  heart  from  wicked- 
nessy  that  thou  mayest  be  saved:  how  long  shall  thy 
vain  thoughts  lodge  within  thee."  Jeremiah  iv,  14. 
^'fVash  ye,  make  you  clean,  put  away  the  evil  of  your 
doings  from  before  mine  eyes;  cease  to  do  evil,  learn 
to  do  well."  Isaiah  i,  16,  17.     If  there  be  any  justice 

or  propriety  in  these  commands,  then  sinners  are  aa 
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able  to  (urn  from  sin,  to  change  their  hearts,  or  to  be- 
gin  to  be  holy;  as  to  perform  any  other  religious  duty, 
or  common  action. 

Besides,  the  sacred  writers  borrow  similitudes  from 
the  common  conduct  of  men,  to  illustrate  the  duty  and 
obligation  of  sinners  to  repent  and  embrace  the  gospel. 
The  evangelical  Prophet  cries,  "Ho  every  one  that 
thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath  no 
money;  come  ye,  buy  and  eat;  yea,  come,  buy  wine 
and  milk,  without  money,  and  without  price."  These 
similitudes  plainly  suppose,  that  every  sinner  is  as  able 
to  embrace  the  gospel,  as  a  thirsty  man  is  to  drink 
water,  or  an  hungry  man  to  eat  the  most  delicious 
food.  In  the  parable  of  the  marriage  supper,  God  is 
represented  as  sending  forth  his  servants,  to  invite  sin- 
ners to  come  and  receive  the  fruits  of  his  love.  This 
invitation  carries  the  idea,  that  sinners  are  as  able  to 
come  to  the  gospel  feast,  as  to  come  to  any  other,  to 
which  they  are  kindly  invited.  Take  away  this  point 
of  resemblance,  and  the  parable  is  totally  unmeaning, 
or  extremely  impertinent.  The  parable  of  the  prodi- 
gal son,  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  immediate  duty  of 
sinners  to  return  to  God,  from  whom  they  have  un- 
reasonably departed.  But  where  is  the  beauty  or 
propriety  of  the  parable,  unless  sinners  are  as  able  to 
return  to  their  heavenly  Father,  as  an  undutiful,  wan 
dering  child  is  to  return  to  his  earthly  parent?  By  the 
obedience  of  the  Rechabites,  God  reproved  the  disobe- 
dience of  his  own  people.  But  how  did  that  example 
reach  the  case,  unless  the  Israelites  •  were  as  able  to 
obey  the  commands  of  God,  as  the  Rechabites  were 
to  obey  the  command  of  their  father?  It  is  the  plain 
language  of  these  similitudes,  that  sinners  are  as  able 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  with  fear  and  trcmb 
ling,  as  to  perform  the  most  common  and  ordinary 
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actions  of  life.  Hence  there  is  the  same  propriety  in 
exhorting  them  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  do  every  thing 
to  the  glory  of  God,  as  there  is  in  exhorting  them  to 
do  any  thing  at  all.  And  hence  too  that  whole  sys- 
tem of  unregenerate  duties,  which  has  been  built  on 
the  principle,  that  sinners  are  passive  in  regeneration, 
and  of  course  are  under  an  ethico'physical  inability 
to  do  any  thing  in  a  holy  and  gracious  manner,  ap- 
pears to  be  without  the  least  foundation  in  Scripture, 
or  reason. 

Inference  9 Since  God  works  in  all  mankind 

both  to  will  and  to  do,  there  appears  no  reasonable 
objection  against  the  doctrine  of  divine  decrees.  If 
God  be  a  perfectly  wise  agent,  he  must  determine  all 
his  own  conduct.  But  he  cannot  determine  all  his 
own  conduct  without  determining  how  he  will  work 
in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do;  and  by  determining  this, 
he  must  necessarily  determine  how  we  shall  will  and 
do  through  every  period  of  our  existence.  It  is  just 
as  certain,  therefore,  that  God  determines  all  our  ac- 
tions, as  that  he  determines  all  his  own.  But  the  di- 
vine decrees,  so  long  as  they  lie  in  the  divine  mind 
unexecuted^  have  no  more  influence  upon  us,  than 
they  had  before  we  existed.  And  when  they  actu- 
ally reach  us,  or  when  God  actually  fulfils  them  upon 
us;  he  only  works  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do,  agree- 
ably to  his  eternal  purpose;  which  operation  we  have 
seen  is  entirely  consistent  with  our  own  free  agency. 
Nor  do  the  decrees  of  God  subject  us  to  the  least  dis- 
advantage, with  respect  to  time  or  eternity.  For  since 
God  w^orks  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do,  it  absolutely 
depends  upon  his  determinaiion,  whether  we  shall  be 
holy  and  happy,  or  sinful  and  miserable,  in  this  life 
and  in  that  which  is  to  come.  And  if  all  this  de- 
pends upon  his  determination,  it  is  of  no  consequence 
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to  us,  when  he  determines  our  characters  and  con- 
ditions, whether  in  time  or  eternity;  because  we  know 
from  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  that  his  determina- 
tion  must  be  precisely  the  same,  whether  formed  be- 
fore, or  since  he  brought  us  into  existence.  In  a 
word,  if  there  be  no  objection  against  God*s  working 
in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do,  there  can  be  none  against 
his  decreeing  from  eternity  to  work  in  us  both  to  will 
and  to  do.  His  decrees  have  no  influence  upon  us 
until  they  reach  us,  and  when  they  do  reach  us,  they 
reach  us  by  that  divine  agency,  which  coincides  with 
all  the  liberty  we  are  capable  of  exercising,  or  even  of 
conceiving. 

Inference  10. — It  appears  from  God'rf  working  in 
all  men  both  to  will  and  to  do,  that  he  governs  th*^ 
moral,  as  well  as  the  natural,  world.  This  is  denied 
by  manj',  who  believe  in  divine  providence.  Though 
they  acknowledge,  that  God  has  a  controlling  infia- 
ence  over  all  the  material  and  animal  creation;  yet 
they  suppose,  that  it  is  out  of  his  power,  to  govern  the 
free  and  voluntary  actions  of  moral  agents.  But  if  he 
v/orks  in  all  men  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure;  then  he  governs  the  moral,  as  well  as  the 
natural,  world,  and  both  by  a  positive  agency,  and 
not  a  bare  permission.  It  is  impossible  for  the  Deity 
to  govern  any  of  his  creatures  or  works,  by  permission; 
because  his  permission  would  be  nothing  short  of  an- 
nihilation. A  prince  may  exercise  permission  towards 
his  subjects,  because  they  are  able  to  act,  without  his 
support  or  assistance;  but  God  cannot  exercise  per- 
mission towards  his  reasonable  creatures,  because  they 
cannot  act,  without  his  working  in  them  both  to  will 
and  to  do.  The  Deity,  therefore,  is  so  far  from  per- 
milting  moral  agents  to  act  independently  of  himself; 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  puts  forth  a  positive  influ- 
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enee  to  make  them  act,  in  every  instance  of  their  con- 
duct, just  as  he  pleases.  He  bends  all  the  moral,  as 
well  as  ail  the  natural  world  to  his  own  views;  and 
makes  all  his  creatures,  as  well  as  all  his  works,  answer 
the  ends  for  which  they  were  created.  Hence  this 
will  forever  remain  a  just  definition  of  his  Providence; 
*'His  most  holy,  wise,  and  powerful  preserving  and 
governing  all  his  creatures,  and  all  their  actions." 

Inference  11. — If  sinners  are  able  to  act  freely 
while  they  are  acted  upon  by  the  Dolty;  then  they  have 
no  manner  of  excuse,  for  neglecting  to  obey  any  of 
his  commands.  Thev  all  acknowledge,  that  they  have 
no  excuse,  for  neglecting  to  obey  any  divine  command, 
which  they  are  able  to  obey;  and  that  they  should  be 
able  to  obey  all  the  divine  commands,  were  it  not  for 
their  dependence  upon  divine  influence,  in  all  their 
moral  exercises:  so  that  finally  all  their  excuses  centre 
and  terminate  in  their  absolute  dependence  upon  God. 
If,  therefore,  this  shelter  fails  them,  all  their  excuses 
vanish,  and  every  divine  command  lies  upon  them  in 
its  full  force  and  obligation.  But  we  have  shown, 
that  their  dependence  affords  them  no  protection,  be- 
cause it  is  not  the  ground  of  their  inability.  They  can 
act  as  freely,  as  if  they  were  not  dependent;  and  they 
are  as  able  to  obey  the  divine  commands,  as  if  they 
could  act  of  themselves.  They  can  love  God,  repent 
of  sin,  believe  in  Christ,  and  perform  every  religious 
duty,  as  well  as  they  can  think,  or  speak,  or  walk. 
They  have  no  cloak  for  the  least  sin,  whether  internal 
or  external.  And  if  they  are  ever  brought  under  con- 
viction by  the  divine  Spirit,  their  excuses  will  all  for- 
sake them,  and  their  consciences  will  condemn  them  for 
impenitence,  unbelief,  and  hardness  of  heart,  as  much 
as  for  any  other  sins,  in  the  course  of  their  lives.  Their 
iuouths  will  be  stopped,  and  they  will  stand  speechless 
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and  self-condemned  before  God.  They  will  feel  that 
their  inability  is  a  crime,  and  not  a  calamity.  They 
will  feel,  that  they  have  been  free  and  voluntary  in  all 
their  disobedience,  and  therefore  deserve  God's  wrath 
and  curse,  both  in  this  life  and  in  that  which  is  to 
come.  Such  are  the  views  and  feelings,  which  sinners 
must  have  sooner  or  later,  if  they  ever  embrace  the  gos- 
pel and  secure  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  Let  them, 
therefore,  immediately  give  up  all  their  excuses,  which 
cannot  stand  before  the  bar  of  God,  nor  even  before 
the  bar  of  their  own  enlightened  consciences.  Let 
them  no  longer  cast  the  blame  of  their  sins  upon  God, 
but  take  it  to  themselves,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes. 
God  now  commandeth  all  men  every  where  to  repent; 
and  except  they  do  repent,  they  must  unavoidably  and 
eternally  perish. 

Inference  12.— If  God  works  in  saints  both  to 
will  and  to  do  in  all  their  gracious  exercises;  then  they 
ought  to  be  clothed  with  humility,  and  walk  softly  be- 
fore him.  "Who  hath  made  them  to  differ?  and  what 
have  they  that  they  have  not  received?"  All  their  fu- 
ture exercises  are  under  the  divine  influence,  without 
which  they  can  do  nothing.  Let  them  always  ac- 
knowledge  God  in  all  their  ways,  that  he  may  direct 
their  paths.  Let  them  watch  and  pray  without  ceas- 
ing, and  work  out  their  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling.  Renouncing  all  self-dependence,  and  re- 
membering Noah,  Lot,  David,  Peter,  and  themselves, 
let  them  trust  in  God  alone,  who  is  able  to  keep  them 
from  falling,  and  to  present  them  faultless  before  the 
presence  of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy.     Amer.o 


SERMON  XL 

LOVE  THE  ESSENCE  OP  OBEDIENCE.  f 

Romans  xiii,  10. 
Therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 

IT  appears  from  the  words  to  which  this  passage  re- 
fers, that  the  Apostle  is  here  speaking,  not  of  the  cere- 
monial law,  which  ceased  at  the  death  of  Christ;  but 
of  the  moral  law,  which  still  remains  in  its  full  force 
and  obligation.  This  law,  which  is  founded  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  which  is  level  to  every  capac- 
ity, has  been  very  generally  misunderstood  and  per- 
verted. The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  even  Paul 
himself  before  his  conversion,  totally  misapprehended 
its  proper  meaning.  Nor  is  it  much  better  understood 
now,  than  formerly.  This,  however,  is  very  easy  to 
be  accounted  for.  Those,  who  are  unwilling  to  do 
their  duty,  are  always  unwilling  to  become  acquainted 
with  it.  An  undutiful  child  is  disposed  to  misunder- 
stand his  father's  commands;  an  unfaithful  servant  is 
apt  to  mistake  his  mastery's  orders;  a  rebellious  subject 
is  prone  to  misconstrue  the  laws  of  the  state;  and  the 
game  spirit  of  disobedience  inclines  all  classes  of  sin- 
ners to  misunderstand  the  first  and  fundamental  rule 
of  duty.  But  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  law  of  love  seems  to  be  very  necessary, 
in  order  to  understand  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  the 
gospel,  and  to  reconcile  them  with  each  other.  It  is  a 
matter  of  real  importance,  therefore,  to  set  the  declar- 
ation in  the  text  in  a  clear  and  consistent  light.  And 
in  order  to  this,  it  is  proposed. 
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I.  To  describe  the  nature  of  love  in  general. 

II.  To  describe  the  nature  of  true  love  in  particular. 
And, 

HI.  To  show,  that  true  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law. 

I.  The  nature  of  love  in  general  is  to  be  described. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  inwardly  and  examine  the 
operations  of  our  own  minds,  we  shall  be  convinced, 
that  love  is  something  very  different  from  cither  percep- 
tion, reason,  or  conscience.  These  are  natural  facul- 
ties, which  do  their  office  independently  of  the  will. 
It  depends  upon  our  perception,  not  upon  our  will, 
whether  an  object  shall  appear  either  black  or  white. 
It  depends  upon  our  reason,  not  upon  our  will,  wheth- 
er a  proposition  shall  appear  either  true  or  false.  It  de- 
pends upon  our  conscience,  not  upon  our  will,  wheth- 
er an  action  shall  appear  either  good  or  evil.  But  it 
depends  entirely  upon  our  choice,  whether  we  shall  love 
either  a  white  or  a  black  object,  either  a  true  or  false 
proposition,  either  a  good  or  an  evil  action.  Hence  we 
intuitively  know,  that  love  is  a  free,  voluntary  affection, 
which  is  entirely  distinct  from  every  natural  faculty 
of  the  mind.  It  is  neither  a  power  nor  principle  of 
action,  but  rather  an  act  or  exercise  itself  And  in 
this  respect,  it  totally  differs  from  every  bodily  and 
mental  taste;  in  which  we  are  altogether  passive.  We 
cannot  help  tasting  the  sweetness  of  honey,  nor  relish- 
ing the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art.  But  we  are  un- 
der no  natural  necessity  of  loving  a  beautiful  flower, 
nor  an  amiable  character.  It  is,  therefore,  the  voice  of 
universal  experience,  that  love  is  a  free,  voluntary  ex- 
ercise, which  essentially  differs  from  any  natural  pow- 
f.v,  principle,  taste,  or  sensation  of  the  human  mind« 
Freedom  and  activity  are  essential  to  love  in  generalj, 
The  next  thing  is. 
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II.  To  describe  the  nature  of  true  love  in  particular. 

Since  we  are  free  and  voluntary  in  loving,  there  is 
a  just  ground  of  distinction  between  true  love  and 
false.  And  agreeably  to  this  distinction,  God  requires 
one  kind  of  love,  and  forbids  another.  He  requires 
us  to  love  himself  supremely,  but  forbids  us  so  to  love 
ourselves,  or  any  other  created  object.  These  two 
kinds  of  love  are  essentially  different.  The  one  is  true 
love,  and  the  other  false;  the  one  is  pure  benevolence, 
and  the  other  is  real  selfishness;  the  one  is  the  fulfill- 
ing, and  the  other  the  transgression,  of  the  law.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  to  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  pe- 
culiar properties  of  true  love,  by  which  it  is  distinguish- 
ed from  false. 

1.  True  love  is  universal,  extending  to  being  in  gen- 
eral, or  to  God  and  all  his  creatures.  ''The  righteous 
man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast."  The  primary 
object  of  true  benevolence  is  being  simply  considered, 
or  a  mere  capacity  of  enjoying  happiness  and  suffering 
pain.  It  necessarily  embraces  God,  and  all  sensitive 
natures.  Though  the  man  of  true  benevolence  takes  a 
peculiar  complacency  in  God  and  in  all  other  benevo- 
lent beings;  yet  he  wishes  well  to  creatures,  that  have 
no  benevolence,  and  even  to  such  as  are  incapable  of 
all  moral  exercises.  It  is,  therefore,  the  nature  of  true 
benevolence  to  run  parallel  with  universal  being, 
whether  uncreated  or  created;  whether  rational  or 
irrational;  whether  holy  or  unholy.  And  in  this  re- 
spect, it  essentially  differs  from  that  selfish  and  false 
affection,  which  centres  in  one  individual,  and  ter- 
minates in  personal  happiness. 

2.  True  love  is  impartial.     It  regards  every  proper 

object  of  benevolence  according  to  its  apparent  worth 

and  importance  in  the  scale  of  being.     It  regards  God 

according  to  his  greatness  and  goodness,  and  of  course 
25 
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more  than  all  created  beings.  And  among  created 
beings,  it  prefers  the  great  to  the  small,  and  the  good 
to  the  great.  The  truly  benevolent  man  measures  his 
affections  towards  every  being,  according  to  its  ca- 
pacity and  disposition  of  doing,  and  of  receiving  good; 
and  not  according  to  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  his 
own  private  interest.  As  he  values  the  happiness  of 
the  whole  universe  more  than  tiie  happiness  of  a  par- 
ticular part;  so  he  values  the  happiness  of  each  part  in 
exact  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  and  comparative 
worth.  Such  impartiality  distinguishes  true  love  from 
that  tender  mercy  of  the  wicked,  which  is  real  malev- 
olence and  cruelty  to  all,  who  oppose  their  private, 
personal  interest. 

3.  True  love  is  not  only  universal  and  impartial, 
but  disinterested.  Mercenary  love  can  never  form  a 
virtuous  character.  This  Cicero  demonstrates  in  his 
treatise  concerning  moral  ends.  'Ihis  all  dramatic 
writers  acknowledge,  by  forming  their  amiable  charac- 
ters upon  the  principle  of  disiiiercsted  benevolence? 
And  this  God  himself  maintains  in  his  controversy 
with  Satan  about  the  sincerity  of  Job.  If  there  be  any 
such  thing  as  virtue,  therefore,  it  must  consist  in  dis- 
interested love.  Accordingly  the  Scripture  represents 
all  holy  and  virtuous  affections  as  disinterested.  Da- 
vid says  of  the  citizen  of  Zion,  though  "he  sweareth 
to  his  own  hurt,  he  changeth  not."  Paul  says  of  him- 
self, "Though  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of 
angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as  sound- 
ing brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  And  though  I 
have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  understand  all 
mysteries  and  all  l^nowledge,  and  though  I  have 
all  fa/ith,  so  that  I  could  remove  mountains,  and 
liave  not  charity,  i  am  nothing.  And  though  I  be- 
3toiv  al!  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  though  I  give 
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Jny  body  to  be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profit* 
eth  me  nothing."  Why  is  charity  so  superlatively 
excellent,  and  so  absolutely  essential  to  a  virtuous 
character?  The  Apostle  tells  us  in  the  next  verse  but 
one.  It  is  because  ^'charity  seeketh  not  her  ow/i." 
Such  disinterested  love  the  gospel  every  where  incul- 
cates, and  especially  in  the  precepts  following.  '"If 
thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him;  if  he  thirst,  give  him 
water  to  drink.  Bs  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  over- 
come evil  with  good.  Let  no  man  seek  his  own,  but 
every  man  another's  wealth.  Look  not  every  man 
on  his  own  things,  but  every  man  also  on  the  things 
of  others."  According  to  the  plain  and  obvious  mean- 
ing of  these  passages,  true  love  is  disinterested,  and  es- 
sentially different  from  every  selfish  and  sinful  affection. 
It  only  remains  to  show, 

III.  That  true  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  The 
spirit  of  this  proposition  is,  that  pure,  genuine  benevo- 
lence is  the  essence  and  comprehension  of  all  the  obe- 
dience, which  God  requires  in  his  word.  To  estab- 
lish this  great  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  religion,  I 
would  observe, 

1.  That  true  benevolence  conforms  the  heart  to 
God.  God  is  love.  His  whole  moral  character  con- 
sists in  the  various  exercises  and  expressions  of  pure 
benevolence.  Those,  therefore,  who  feel  and  express 
a  truly  benevolent  spirit,  are  conformed  to  God,  the 
standard  of  moral  perfection.  So  our  Savior  taught 
his  disciples.  "Ye  have  heard,  that  it  hath  been  said, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor,  and  hate  thine  enemy: 
But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  and 
pray  for  them  that  despitefuUy  use  you,  and  persecute 
you;  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven:  for  he  maketh  his  sua  to  rise  on 
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the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just 
and  on  the  unjust.  For  if  ye  love  them  which  love  you, 
what  reward  have  ye?  do  not  even  the  publicans  the 
same?  And  if  ye  salute  your  biethren  only,  what  do 
ye  more  than  others?  do  not  even  the  publicans  so? 
Be  ye  therefore  'perfect,  even  as  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven  is  perfect."  If  the  moral  perfection  of  man 
consist  in  conf  jrmity  to  the  moral  perfection  of  God, 
and  the  moral  perfection  of  God  consist  in  love;  then 
love  must  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.  Certainly  God 
cannot  require  man  to  be  more  holy  or  perfect  than 
Himself. 

2.  It  appears  from  express  declarations  of  Scripture, 
that  love  answers  the  full  demand  of  the  law.  When 
a  certain  man  asked  our  Savior,  "Which  is  the  great 
commandment  in  the  law?"  He  replied,  "Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and 
great  commandment:  And  the  second  is  like  unto  it, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  On  these 
two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  proph- 
ets." This  last  clause  fixes  our  Lord^s  meanings  and 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt,  that  true  love  fulfils,  not  on- 
ly the  first  and  second,  but  every  other  precept  of  the 
law.  The  Apostle  James,  speaking  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, says,  "The  end  of  the  commandment  is  charity 
out  of  a  pure  heart."  l^y  this  he  declares  that  charity 
or  true  love  fully  answers  the  spirit  and  design  of  the 
law.  And  he  conveys  the  same  sentiment  by  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  expression.  "If  ye  fulfil  the  royal  law 
according  to  Scripture,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself."  The  Apostle  Paul,  having  exhorted  be- 
lievers to  exercise  a  variety  of  holy  affections,  con- 
cludes by  saying,  "Above  all  these  things  put  on  char- 
ity which  is  the  bond  of  perfectness."    By  this  he  in- 
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iimates,  that  true  love  comprizes  and  links  together  all 
the  christian  graces  and  virtues,  which  form  a  perfect 
moral  character.  And  he  says  the  same  thing  again 
in  plainer  terms,  "J//  the  law  is  fulfilled  in  one  word, 
even  this;  Thou  shall  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'' 
These  passages,  taken  in  their  most  easy  and  natural 
sense,  plainly  teach  us,  that  love  answers  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  law. 

3.  It  is  the  nature  of  true  love  to  make  us  feel  and 
act  in  every  respect,  just  as  God  requires.  So  far  as 
we  possess  true  benevolence,  we  shall  both  internally 
and  externally  obey  every  divine  command.  We 
shall  not  only  feci  properly  towards  God,  our  neigh- 
bor, and  ourselves;  but  also  express  our  feelings  by 
all  proper  external  actions.  Are  we  commanded  to 
rejoice  that  the  Lord  reigneth?  If  we  love  God,  we 
shall  sincerely  rejoice  in  his  supreme  and  universal  do- 
minion. Are  we  commanded  to  pray  without  ceas- 
ing? If  we  love  God,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in  pour- 
ing out  our  hearts  before  him  in  prayer.  Are  we  com- 
manded to  do  every  thing  to  tlie  glory  of  God?  If  we 
love  God,  we  shall  do  every  thing  heartily  as  unto  the 
Lord,  and  not  unto  men.  Are  we  commanded  to  be- 
lieve on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  If  we  esteem  him  the 
chiefest  among  ten  thousand,  we  shall  naturally  exer- 
cise that  faith,  which  worketh  by  love.  Are  we  ex- 
horted to  do  to  others,  as  we  would,  that  others  should 
do  to  us?  If  we  love  others  as  ourselves,  we  shall  as 
really  seek  their  interest,  as  our  own.  Are  rulers  re- 
quired to  promote  the  good  of  their  subjects?  If  they 
love  their  subjects,  they  wUl  exert  all  their  power  and 
abilities,  to  promote  their  peace  and  prosperity.  Is  it 
the  duty  of  subjects  to  obey  their  rulers?  If  they  love 
their  rulers,  they  will  obey  them,  not  only  for  wrath, 
but  also  for  conscience  sake.     Does  it  become  the  rich 
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to  be  kind  to  the  poor?  If  the  love  of  God  be  shed 
abroad  in  their  hearts,  they  cannot  see  proper  objects 
of  charity,  and  yet  shut  up  their  bowels  of  compassion 
from  them.  In  a  word,  if  there  be  any  other  com- 
mandment, which  has  not  been  mentioned,  love  Vi'ill 
prompt  men  to  obey  it. 

This  natural  tendency  of  love,  to  produce  every  vir- 
tuous feeling  and  action,  is  beautifully  illustrated  by 
the  Apostle's  description  of  charity;  which,  he  says, 
*'suffereth  long,  and  is  kind,  and  which  beareth  all 
things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth 
all  things."  Such  patience,  kindness,  candor,  and  self- 
denial,  love  has  often  produced.  Love  led  Abraham  to 
offer  up  Isaac.  Love  led  Moses  to  renounce  all  his 
worldly  prospects,  and  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  peo- 
ple of  God.  Love  led  the  prophets,  the  Apostles,  and 
primitive  christian",  to  perform  astonishing  acts  of  obe- 
dience and  suffering.  And  love  led  the  man  Christ 
Jesus  to  suffer  and  die  on  the  cross  for  the  salvation  of 
sinners.  Love  therefore,  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  as 
it  prompts  men  to  do  every  thing,  which  God  com- 
mands.    Add  to  this, 

4.  Love  restrains  men  from  every  thing,  which  God 
forbids.  1  he  law  has  prohibitions  as  well  as  precepts. 
God  forbids  some  things  as  well  as  requires  others. 
And  it  is  the  nature  of  love  to  restrain  men  from  do- 
ing what  God.  forbids,  as  well  as  to  prompt  them  to 
do  what  God  enjoins.  We  read,  "Charity  envieth  not, 
charity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not 
behave  itself  unseemly,  is  not  easily  provoked ,.thinketh 
no  evil,  rejoiceth  not  in  iniquity."  So  long  as  love 
reigns  in  the  heart,  it  restrains  men  from  envy,  pride^ 
vanity,  resentment,  and  every  unseemly  thought,  word 
and  action,  which  God  has  forbidden.  And  it  is  in 
more  particular  reference  to  this  restraining  influence  of 
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love,  that  the  Apostle  says  it  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law.  This  appears  from  the  words  before  the  text, 
Owe  no  man  any  thing,  but  to  love  one  another;  for, 
he  that  loveth  another  hath  fulfilled  the  law.  For  this, 
Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,  Thou  shalt  not  kill, 
Thou  shalt  not  steal,  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness, 
Thou  shalt  not  covet;  and  if  there  be  any  other  com- 
mandment, it  is  briefly  comprehended  in  this  saying, 
,Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  Love  work- 
eth  no  ill  to  his  neighbor,  therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling 
of  the  law."  If  a  man  love  his  neighbor,  he  will  not 
injure  his  person,  nor  property,  nor  character.  If  a 
man  love  his  enemy,  he  will  not  render  evil  for  evil, 
but  blessing  for  cursing.  If  9,  man  love  his  country, 
he  will  do  nothing  to  injure  its  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness. And  if  a  man  love  God,  he  will  neither  pro- 
fane his  name,  nor  dishonor  his  Son,  nor  resist  his  Spir- 
it, nor  oppose  his  kingdom,  nor  complain  of  his  prov- 
idence, nor  do  any  thing  to  rob  him  of  his  glory.  Love 
worketh  no  ill  to  any  created,  nor  uncreated  being; 
and,  therefore,  it  is  in  this  and  all  other  respects,  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

1.  If  all  obedience  to  the  divine  law  consists  in  the 
positive  exercise  of  true  love;  then  all  disobedience  to 
the  divine  law  must  consist  in  the  positive  exercise  of 
false  love,  or  real  selfishness.  The  mere  want  of  love 
cannot  be  a  transgression  of  the  law  of  love.  Though 
all  the  animal  tribes  are  totally  destitute  of  that  love, 
which  the  law  requires;  yet  they  do  not  disobey  the 
will  of  their  Maker.  A  mere  want  is  a  mere  nothing, 
and  a  mere  nothing  has  no  natural,  nor  moral  quali- 
ties. It  is  as  hard  to  conceive,  that  disobedience 
should  consist  in  mere  privation,  as  to  conceive,  that 
o|3ed!ence  ghould.    It  is  as  hard  to  cooceive,  that  sin 
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should  originate  from  a  mere  want  of  holiness,  as  to 
conceive,  that  holiness  should  originate  from  the  mere 
want  of  sin.  This  leads  us  to  suppose,  that  both  sin 
and  holiness  have  a  positive' existence,  and  a  diametri- 
cally opposite  nature.  And  since  all  the  holiness 
which  the  law  requires,  consists  in  positive  benevo- 
lence, it  naturally  follows  that  all  the  sin,  which  the 
law  condemns,  consists  in  positive  selfishness.  These 
two  kinds  of  love  do  actually  exist  and  oppose  each 
other.  Interested  love  opposes  disinterested;  partial 
love  opposes  impartial;  the  love  of  a  detached  individ- 
ual opposes  the  love  of  being  in  general.  Selfishness 
disposes  any  person  to  seek  his  own  private,  separate 
interest,  in  opposition  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  the  universe.  The  law,  which  requires  positive  be- 
nevolence, must  necessarily  condemn  such  positive 
selfishness,  and  nothing  else.  Accordingly  we  find, 
that  nothing  but  selfishness  and  its  various  modifica- 
tions are  condemned  in  the  Bible.  The  Apostle  tells 
us,  that  "sin  is  a  ti^ansgression  of  the  law,"  and  not  a 
mere  want  of  conformity  to  it.  Positive  selfishness, 
and  nothing  else,  is  the  transgression  of  the  law  of  pure, 
disinterested  benevolence. 

2.  If  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  then  a  good 
heart  consists  in  love.  A  good  heart  is  certainly  re- 
quired. God  says,  "My  son,  give  me  thine  heart." 
And  he  says  to  sinners  in  general,  "Make  you  a  new 
heart,  and  a  new  spirit."  He  also  reprobates  the  best 
services  of  those,  who  are  destitute  of  a  good  heart, 
"This  people  draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their  mouth, 
and  honoreth  me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far 
from  me."  Solomon  represents  the  heart  as  forming 
the  moral  character  of  every  person.  "As  a  man  think- 
eth  in  his  heart,  so  is  he."  It  is,  indeed,  the  general 
representation  of  Scripture,  that  a  good  heart  consti- 
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tutes  a  good  man.  Now,  if  this  be  true,  a  good  heart 
must  consist  in  love;  for  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law.  Hence,  when  God  requires  a  good  heart,  he  re- 
quires love,  and  when  he  recjuires  love,  he  requires  a 
good  heart.  And  though  it  is  said  in  the  text,  that  love 
is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law;  yet  it  may  be  as  truly  said, 
that  a  o'ood  heart  is  the  fulfilling;  of  the  law. 

It  is  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  a  good  heart 
consists  in  love.  For  only  separate  love  from  a  good 
heart,  and  there  will  be  no  good  heart  left.  If  a  good' 
heart  were  distinct  from  love,  then  we  could  form  a 
clear  idea  of  it  distinct  from  love.  But  whenever  we 
think  of  a  good  heart,  either  in  ourselves  or  in  others, 
we  think  of  kind,  tender,  benevolent  feelings,  or  the  ex- 
ercises of  pure,  divine  love.  And  it  is  out  of  our  pow- 
er to  conceive  of  a  good  heart,  which  is  not  wholly 
composed  of  good  affections,  or  the  genuine  feelings-  of 
true  benevolence. 

If  we  now  attend  to  the  fruits  of  a  good  heart,  we 
shall  find  them  to  be  the  same  as  tlie  fruits  of  love, 
A  good  heart  will  produce  spiritual  and  divine  knowl- 
edge. Speaking  of  his  peculiar  people,  God  says.  "I 
will  give  them  an  heart  to  knoxx)  me."  The  Apostle 
ascribes  the  same  effect  to  love.  '^Beloved,  let  us  love 
one  another:  for  love  is  of  God,  and  every  one  that 
loveth  is  born  of  God,  and  knoweih  God."  The  Scrip- 
ture also  represents  a  good  heart  as  the  source  of  all 
moral  goodness.  "A  good  man,  says  our  Lord,  out  of 
the  good  treasure  of  the  heart,  bringeth  forth  good 
things."  But  if  love  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law, 
then  love  is  equally  the  source  of  all  moral  good* 
ness.  According  to  Scripture,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mon sense  of  mankind,  the  love  and  the  good  heart, 
which  God  requires,  are  one  and  the  same  thing, 
and  produce  the  same  effects.  Does  a  gaqd  heart 
26 
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form  the  whole  moral  character?  So  does  love.  Does 
a  good  heart  comprise  all  that  the  law  requires?  So 
does  love.  Does  a  good  heart  produce  every  holy 
affection  and  virtuous  action?  So  does  love.  There 
is  not  a  single  qijality  in  a  good  heart,  which  cannot 
be  found  in  love.  Nor  can  a  good  heart  be  described, 
without  describing  that  very  love,  which  is  the  fulfil- 
ling of  the  law.  Whoever,  therefore,  attempts  to  dis- 
tinguish true  love  from  a  good  heart,  or  a  good  hearfi 
from  true  love,  undertakes  a  task,  which  the  Scrip- 
ture will  never  enable  him  to  perform. 

3.  If  true  love  be  the  good  heart,  which  God  re- 
quires; then  false  love  or  selfishness  is  the  bad  heart, 
which  God  condemns.  A  bad  heart  is  directly  oppo- 
site to  a-  good  heart.  And  if  a  good  heart  consists  in 
benevolence,  a  bad  heart  must  consist  in  selfishness. 
This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the  description,  which 
the  sacred  writers  give  of  a  bad  heart.  They  represent 
it  as  productive  of  moral  blindness.  The  Apostle  says 
of  sinners,  "Their  understanding  is  darkened,  being 
alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  through  the  ignorance 
that  is  in  them,  because  of  the  blindness  of  the  heart.^' 
And  again  he  says,  ''He  that  loveth  not  knoweth  not 
God."  These  representations  agree  with  the  declara- 
tion of  Christ.  "If  thine  eye,  that  is  thine  heart  be  evil, 
thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  darkness,"  Now,  it  is 
found  by  universal  experience,  that  selfishness  has  the 
same  tendency  to  blind  the  mind  with  respect  to  God 
and  duty.  Vie  never  pretend  to  confide  in  our  own 
judgment,  nor  in  that  of  others,  when  we  believe,  that 
either  they  or  we  are  under  the  influence  of  selfish 
feelings.  In  this  respect,  selfishness  and  a  bad  hearfc 
are  exactly  alike. 

And  so  they  are  in  another  respect.     A  bad  heart  is 
the  source  of  all  eyil  aflfections  and  actions.    This  our 
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Savior  expressly  asserts.  "An  evil  man  out  of  the 
evil  treasure  of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  evil  things. 
For  out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders, 
adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  false  witness,  blasphe^ 
mies."  Such  are  the  natural  fruits  of  an  evil  heart: 
and  such,  the  Apostle  tells  us,  are  the  fruits  of  self  love, 
*'In  the  last  days,  says  he,  perilous  times  shall  come. 
For  men  shall  be  lovers  of  their  ownselves."  This 
is  selfishness,  which,  he  proceeds  to  say,  shall  make 
men  "covetous,  boasters,  proud,  blasphemers,  disobedi- 
ent to  parents,  unthankful,  unholy,  without  natural 
affection,  truce  breakers,  false  accusers,  incontinent, 
fierce,  despisers  of  those  that  are  good,  traitors,  heady, 
high-minded,  lovers  of  pleasure  more  tlian  lovers  of 
■God."  According  to  these  descriptions  of  self-love 
and  a  bad  heart,  it  appears,  that  they  are  one  and  the 
same  thing.  Selfishness  is  all  the  evil  heart,  that  we 
ever  find  described  in  Scripture,  that  we  ever  see  acted 
out,  or  that  we  ever  feel  in  our  own  breasts.  We 
must  conclude,  therefore,  that  a  bad  heart  wholly  con- 
sists in  selfishness,  which  is  inimical  to  God  and  man, 
and  which  is  productive  of  all  moral  evil. 

4.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said  in  this  dis- 
course, that  many  entertain  very  wrong  ideas  upon  the 
subject  we  have  been  considering. 

Some  suppose,  that  a  good  heart  essentially  consist^ 
in  a  good  principle,  taste,  or  relish,  which  is  totally  in- 
dependent of  the  Vi'iW.  They  imagine,  that  Adam 
was  created  with  such  a  good  principle,  taste,  or  relish; 
which  was  the  source  of  all  his  holy  exercises  and  ac- 
tions, before  the  fall.  And  upon  this  ground  they  sop- 
pose  that  regeneration  consists  in  implanting  a  new 
principle,  taste,  or  relish  in  the  mind,  which  is  the 
source  of  all  the  holy  exercises  of  the  subject  of  grace. 
But  this  sentiment  is  totally  repugnant  to  the  law  of 
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love.  This  law  requites  no  such  principle  of  holiness, 
but  holiness  itself.  This  law  requires  nothing  which 
}^  pervious  to  love,  but  love  itself.  This  law  requires 
no  dormant,  inactive,  torpid  disposition,  inclination,  or 
taste,  but  the  free,  voluntary  exercise  of  true  benevo- 
lence. 

Some  suppose,  that  a  bad  heart 'tonsists  in  a  bad 
principle,  disposition,  or  inclination;  which  is  entirely 
distinct  from  sinful,  voluntary  exercises.  They  rep- 
resent a  corrupt  nature  or  depraved  heart,  as  the  source 
of  all  sinful  affections  and  passions.  And  they  main- 
tain, that  this  corrupt  nature  is  conveyed  from  Adam 
to  all  his  posterity,  who,  they  suppose,  are  morally  de- 
praved, before  they  have  one  sinful  exercise,  volition, 
or  affection.  But  it  appears  from  what  has  been  said 
in  this  discourse,  that  all  sinfulness  consists  in  the  vari- 
ous exercises  and  modifications  of  self-love.  The  di- 
vine law  condemns  these  exercises  and  nothing  else. 
And  our  consciences  concur  with  the  sentence  of  the 
law,  and  condemn  us  for  sinful  exercises  only.  Hence 
we  intuitively  know,  that  we  never  did  derive  a  mor- 
ally corrupt  nature,  or  a  morally  corrupt  principle,  or 
a  morally  corrupt  heart,  from  Adam.  All  our  sin  is 
personal,  and  consists  in  our  own  free  and  voluntary 
exercises. 

Some  suppose,  that  sinners  are  under  no  obligation 
to  exercise  that  love,  which  the  law  requires,  until 
they  have  a  new  principle,  disposition,  or  inclination 
implanted  in  their  minds,  by  the  regenerating  influ- 
ences of  the  divine  Spirit.  But  if  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  an  holy  principle,  disposition,  or  inclination, 
which  is  distinct  from  true  love,  or  the  exercise  of  real 
benevolence;  then  they  may  be  obliged  to  have  that 
love,  which  the  law  requires,  before  they  are  regener- 
ated as  well  as  afterwards.    Their  obligation  to  love 
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God  does  not  depend  upon  any  holy  principle,  which 
is  distinct  from  love;  but  upon  their  natural  capacity 
to  love  all  the  proper  objects  of  benevolence.  They 
are  as  able  to  love  God,  before  they  are  regenerated 
as  afterwards;  and  therefore  arc  as  much  obliged  to 
love  God,  before  they  are  born  again,  as  after  they 
have  been  made  the  subjects  of  special  grace. 

Some  suppose  that  sinners  ave  passive  in  having  a 
new  heart,  or  in  becoming  real  saints.  But  if  a  new 
heart  does  not  consist  in  a  principle  of  holiness,  but  in 
the  exercise  of  holiness  or  true  benevolence;  then  the 
sinner  may  be  as  active  in  beginning  to  be  holy,  as  in 
continuing  to  be  holy;  in  turning  from  sin  to  holiness, 
as  in  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God. 

Some  suppose,  that,  after  men  are  regenerated,  they 
have  two  hearts,  an  old  heart  and  a  new  one,  which 
CO  exist  in  their  minds,  and  constantly  produce  dia- 
metrically opposite  affections.  The  Dew  heart,  they 
suppose,  is  a  new  principle,  which  constantly  produces 
holy  affections;  and  the  old  heart  is  an  old  principle, 
which  constantly  produces  unholy  affections.  And 
upon  this  ground,  they  suppose,  there  is  a  continual 
warfare  in  the  minds  of  good  men,  between  their  old 
and  new  heart.*  But  if  the  new  heart  consists  in  that 
love,  which  the  law  requires,  and  :he  old  heart  con- 
sists in  that  love,  which  the  law  condemns;  then  saints 
never  have  properly  two  hearts,  but  only  one;  which 
is  sometimes  holy  and  sometimes  sinful.  This  is  agree- 
able to  their  daily  experience.  They  fmd  their  heart 
to  be  like  a  deceitful  bow.  It  may  be  one  hour  in  a 
holy  and  heavenly  frame;  and  the  next  hour  in  a  frame 
entirely  different.  But  they  are  never  conscious  of  lov- 
ing and  of  hating  God,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

*  It  is  not  denied,  that  there  is  a  spiritual  warfare  in  the  minds  of  true  cliris- 
ilma;  but  ouly  that  this  warfare  does  not  avise  fi'om  two  distinct  opposite  hearts. 
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Some  suppose  that  good  men  are  better  than  their 
free  and  voluntary  exercises  are.  They  imagine,  that 
saints  may  have  grace  in  principle,  while  they  have 
none  in  exercise.  But  since  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law,  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  sentiment.  Saints 
liave  just  as  much  grace  as  true  love,  and  no  more. 
They  are  just  as  good  as  their  holy  exercises  are,  and 
no  better.  Whenever  they  exercise  any  selfish  affec- 
tion, they  as  really  transgress  the  divine  law,  and  fall 
under  the  divine  displeasure,  as  if  they  never  had  pos- 
sessed one  gracious  affection,  or  benevolent  feeling. 
Such  sentiments  as  these,  which  are  founded  on  a  dor- 
mant principle  of  grace,  which  is  distinct  from  every 
gracious  exercise,  must  appear  entirely  groundless,  if 
iove  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  and  comprizes  the 
whole  duty  of  man. 

5.  Since  love  answers  all  the  demands  of  the  law, 
sinners  have  no  excuse  for  not  obeying  any  one  of  its 
precepts.  God  has  furnished  them  with  all  the  nat- 
ural faculties^  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  under- 
stand and  perform  their  whole  duty.  And  all  that  he 
requires  of  them  is,  to  exercise  true  love  or  real  benev- 
olence to  the  extent  of  those  natural  powers,  which 
they  already  possess.  It  is  true,  he  requires  them  to 
malce  themselves  a  new  heart;  but  the  new  heart, 
which  he  requires  them  to  make,  consists  in  love.  It 
is  true,  he  requires  them  to  be  perfect;  but  the  perfec- 
tion, which  he  requires  them  to  have,  consists  in  love. 
It  is  true,  he  requires  them  to  cleanse  themselves  from 
all  filthiness  of  flesh  and  spirit;  but  all  this  cleansing  con- 
gists  in  love.  It  is  true,  he  requires  them  to  repent,  to 
believe,  to  submit,  and  to  deny  themselves;  but  all  the 
repentance,  faith,  submission,  and  self-denial,  which 
be  requires,  consists  in  love.  In  a  word,  there  is  not 
a  single  duty  enjoined  upon  sinners,  but  what  tru^ 
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Jove  will  perform.  Hence,  if  they  have  no  excuse  for 
the  want  of  that  love,  which  the  law  requires,  they 
can  have  no  excuse  for  not  yielding  universal  obe- 
dience to  the  divine  commands. 

6.  If  the  law  requires  nothing  but  love;  then  it  al- 
ways approves  itself  to  avery  awakened  and  enlight- 
ened conscience.  While  sinners  indulge  themselves 
in  carnal  ease  and  security,  they  are  ready  to  think 
and  say,  that  God  is  a  hard  master,  reaping  where  he 
has  not  sown,  and  gathering  where  he  had  not  straw- 
ed.  But  when  their  conscience  is  awakened  to  see, 
that  God  requires  no  lieart,  no  inward  exercise,  no 
external  action,  but  what  consists  in  or  flows  from 
love,  they  feel  the  propriety  and  justice  of  every 
divine  precept.  Paul  never  felt  the  force  of  the  divine 
law,  until  it  was  set  home  upon  his  conscience.  Then 
he  found  it  required  nothing  but  benevolence,  and 
condemned  nothing  but  selfishness.  This  took  away 
every  excuse,  and  filled  his  conscience  with  guilt  and 
remorse.  He  freely  confesses,"!  had  not  known  lust 
except  the  law  had  said,  Thou  shall  not  covel— but 
when  this  commandment  came,  sin  revived  and  5 
died."  He  felt  himself  justly  condemned,  for  having 
always  lived  in  the  exercise  of  a  seljish,  instead  of  a 
benevolent  spirit.  And  all  awakened  and  convinced 
sinners  have  the  same  view  of  themselves.  Their  con- 
sciences compel  them,  in  spite  of  their  hearts,  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  law,  which  condemns  them  for 
all  their  past  selfishness,  and  which  requires  them  im- 
mediately to  love  God  supremely,  upon  pain  of  eternal 
destruction,  is  perfectly  holy,  just  and  good. 

7.  If  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  then  nothing 
without  love  can  fulfil  it.  This  multitudes  deny  both 
in  theory  and  in  practice.  The  Scribei  and  Pharisees 
totally  excluded  love  from  the  essence  of  obedience. 
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The  Pharisee  who  went  up  to  the  temple  to  pray, 
placed  all  his  obedience  and  hopes  of  divine  accept- 
ance in  the  mere  externals  of  religion.  The  young 
man,  who  came  to  our  Savior  to  know  the  way  to 
eternal  life,  verily  thought,  that  he  had  perfectly  obey- 
ed the  law  from  his  youth  up,  merely  because  he  had 
never  been  guilty  of  any  overt  act  of  transgression. 
And  Paul  also  while  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  a  perfect 
enemy  to  God,  viewed  himself,  "as  touching  the  law 
blameless."  The  same  sentiment  respecting  the  nature 
of  true  obedience  still  continues  and  prevails.  Many 
imagine,  that  though  they  have  not  the  love  of  God 
in  them;  yet  by  reading  and  praying;  by  attending 
public  worship  and  divine  ordinances;  and  by  outward 
acts  of  justice,  kindness  and  compassion,  they  can  ac- 
ceptably perform  some  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  their 
duty.  But  if  love  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  then 
nothing  done  without  love  is  the  least  obedience  to  the 
divine  commands.  This  doctrine  Christ  abundantly 
taught  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount,  and  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  preaching.  Hear  his  severe  and  pointed 
repi'oofsto  the  Jewish  Teachers,  who  separated  obedi- 
ence from  love.  "Wo  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees, 
hypocrites!  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint,  and  anise,  and 
cummin,  and  have  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law,  judgment,  mercy,  and  faith:  these  ought  ye  to 
have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.  Ye 
blind  guides,  which  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a 
camel.  Wo  unto  you,  Sciibes  and  Pharisees,  hypo- 
crites! for  ye  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup,  and 
of  the  platter,  but  within  they  are  full  of  extortion  and 
excess.  Thou  blind  Pharisee,  cleanse  first  that  which 
is  within  the  cup  and  platter,  that  the  outside  of  them 
may  be  clean  also.  Wo  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Phar- 
isees, hypocrites!  for  ye  are  like  unto  whlted  sepulchres, 
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which  indeed  appear  beautiful  outward,  but  are  within 
full  of  dead  men's  bones,  and  of  all  uncleanness.  Even 
so  ye  outwardly  appear  righteous  unto  men,  but  with- 
in ye  are  full  of  hypocrisy  and  iniquity.^'  The  law  of 
love  requires  nothing  separate  from  love;  and,  there- 
fore, no  religious  professions,  no  religious  desires,  no 
religious  performances,  which  are  separate  from  love, 
do  in  the  least  degree  fulfil  the  law.  Hence  it  is  the 
first  and  immediate  duty  of  sinners  to  exercise  that 
love,  which  the  law  requires.  They  cannot  perform 
a  single  duty  without  the  exercise  of  love.  They  can 
neither  repent  nor  believe,  nor  do  any  thing  acceptable 
to  God,  until  they  renounce  their  enmity  to  him,  and 
love  him  supremely.  They  must  be  reconciled  to  the 
law,  before  they  can  be  reconciled  to  the  gospel.  They 
must  love  the  law,  before  they  can  love  the  gospel,  and 
embrace  the  offers  of  life;  for  saving  faith  vvorketh  by 
love.  Let  every  sinner,  therefore,  immediately  obey 
the  first  and  great  commandment,  and  exercise  that  love, 
which  alone  will  secure  the  favor  and  enjoyment  of 
God.  ''God  is  love;  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwe!- 
leth  in  God,  and  God  ia  him." 
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SERMON  XII. 

tHE  PRIMITIVE  RECTITUDE  OF  ADAM. 
ECCLESIASTES  VH,  29. 

JLo,  this  9nly  have  Ifound,that  God  hath  made  man 

upright, 

IT  is  one  mark  of  our  universal  depravity,  that  we 
have  been  so  prone  to  reproach  our  common  Progen- 
itor. No  parent,  perhaps,  has  ever  been  treated  with 
so  little  propriety  and  respect,  as  Adam  Some  of  his 
undutiful  children  have  virtually  charged  him  with  all 
the  sin  and  guilt  in  the  world;  while  others  have  even 
ventured  to  call  in  question  his  moral  purity  and  per- 
fection, before  his  fall.  But  Solomon  speaks  of  our 
first  Parent  with  peculiar  veneration;  and  represents 
him,  in  his  primitive  state,  as  far  superior  to  any  of  his 
degenerate  offspring.  "Lo,  this  only  have  I  found,  that 
God  hath  made  man  upright;  but  they  have  sought 
out  many  inventions."  These  words  naturally  lead  us 
to  ascertain  and  support  the  primitive  character  of 
Adam. 

Here  let  us  first  consider  what  we  are  to  understand 
by  his  being  made  upright. 

The  true  import  of  this  term  appears  from  the  con- 
nexion in  which  it  is  used.  Solomon  is  not  speaking 
of  that  noble  aspect  and  erect  posture  of  Adam,  by 
which  he  excelled  the  lower  species;  but  of  that  moral 
lectitude,  or  integrity  of  heart,  by  which  he  excelled 
all  his  own  posterity.  For  he  tells  us  in  the  text  and 
Context,  that  after  taking  a  seriousa  nd  extensive  view 
of  mankind  in  their  various  situations  and  pursuits,  he 
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drew  up  this  general  conclusion  in  his  own  mind,  that 
the  human  race  had  greatly  degenerated  from  the  moral 
purity  and  integrity  of  their  first  Parent,  and  employed 
all  their  noble  powers  to  find  out  new  and  different 
ways  of  gratifying  their  extremely  depraved  hearts. 
The  inspired  Writers  commonly  use  the  term  upright, 
to  signify  that  quality  of  the  heart,  which  forms  the 
highest  beauty  and  perfection  of  human  nature.  We 
read,  "The  Levites  were  more  upright  in  heart  than 
the  Priests/'  Solomon,  speaking  of  the  integrity  of 
his  father  David,  says,  "he  walked  before  God  in  up- 
rightness of  heart."  And  David  commonly  makes  use 
of  this  phrase,  when  he  would  express  his  own  integ- 
rity, or  the  integrity  of  others.  "I  will  praise  thee  with 
uprightness  of  heart.  My  defence  is  of  God,  who 
saveth  the  upright  in  heart.  The  wicked  bend  their 
bow,  they  make  ready  their  arrows  upon  the  string; 
that  they  may  privily  shoot  at  the  upright  in  heart. 
Be  glad  in  the  Lord,  and  rejoice  ye  righteous:  and 
shout  for  joy,  all  ye  that  are  upright  in  heart.  O 
continue  thy  loving  kindness  unto  them  that  know 
thee;  and  thy  righteousness  to  the  upright  in  heart. 
The  righteous  shall  be  glad  in  the  Lord,  and  shall  trust 
in  him:  and  all  the  upright  in  heart  shall  glory.  Judg- 
ment shall  return  unto  righteousness:  and  all  the  up- 
Tight  in  heart  shall  follow  it.  Light  is  sown  for  the 
righteous;  and  gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart.  Do 
good,  O  Lord,  unto  those  that  be  good,  and  to  them 
that  are  upright  in  heart.^^  It  appears  from  these  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  that  uprightness  belongs  to  the  heart, 
and  gives  a  man  his  moral  character.  And  this  leads 
us  to  understand  the  term  upright  in  the  text,  as  denot- 
ing moral  rectitude,  or  perfect  holiness. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  to  show,  in  the  second 
place,  that  God  did  make  tlie  first  man  upright  in  this 
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sense  of  the  word.  We  are  now  come  upon  dispute^j 
ground,  which  requires  us  to  proceed  with  great  caution 
and  perspicuity.  And,  therefore,  it  ma,}'  be  proper  to 
observe, 

1.  That  God  might  have  made  Adam  iipr/ght  in 
heart. 

This  is  denied  by  many  men  of  great  learning  and 
ingenuity.  They  suppose  it  was  beyond  the  power 
of  the  Deity,  to  make  man  morally  upright,  or  create 
him  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  two  very  ingenious  and  respectable  authors, 
who  have  expressed  their  minds  freely  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Doctor  Taylor  confidently  asserts,  ''That  it  is 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  virtue,  that  it 
should  be  concreated  with  any  person;  because,  if  so, 
it  must  be  an  act  of  God's  absolute  power,  without 
our  knowledge  or  concurrence;  and  that  moral  virtue* 
in  its  very  nature,  implieth  the  choice  and  consent  of 
the  moral  agent,  without  which  it  cannot  be  virtue 
and  holiness:  that  ricces-'^ary  holiness  is  no  holiness. 
To  say  that  God  not  only  endowed  Adam  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  being  righteous,  but  moreover  that  righteous- 
ness and  true  holiness  were  created  with  him,  or 
wrought  into  his  nature,  at  the  same  time  he  was  made, 
is  to  affirm  a  contradiction,  or  what  is  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of  righteousness."  Doctor  Chauncey 
agrees  very  nearly  with  Doctor  Taylor;  for  speaking 
upon  this  subject,  he  says,  with  his  usual  elegance  and 
accuracy,  "That  man  was  made  male  and  female, 
the  most  excellent  creature  in  this  lower  world,  pos- 
sessing the  highest  and  noblest  rank:  That  he  was 
made  by  an  "immediate"  exertion  of  almighty  power, 
and  not  by  God's  agency,  in  concurrence  with  second 
causes,  operating  according  to  an  established  course  or 
order;  thjit  he  was  made  in  the  "image  of  God;"  mean- 
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ing  hereby,  not  ao  actual,  pr^esent,  perfect  likeness  to 
him,  either  in  knowledge,  wisdom,  holiness,  or  happir 
ness,  but  with  implanted  powers  perfectly  adjusted 
for  his  gradually  attaining  to  his  likeness,  in  the 
highest  measure  proper  to  a  being  of  his  rank  in  the 
creation."  Though  Doctor  Chauncey  does  not  ex- 
pressly deny,  as  Doctor  Taylor  does,  the  possibility  of 
God's  making  man  upright,  yet  his  mode  of  treating 
the  subject  plainly  implies  it.  They  both  suppose,  that 
virtue  or  true  holiness  must  be  the  sole  work  of  man^ 
and  of  course  suppose,  that  it  is  impossible,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  that  it  should  be  the  work  of  God. 
This  is  the  objection  against  God's  creating  Adam  in 
righteousness  and  true  holiness,  set  in  the  fairest  and 
strongest  light.  Let  us  now  consider  what  there  is  to 
invalidate  this  objection,  and  to  make  it  appear,  that 
God  might  have  made  man  upright. 

And  here  I  may  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  virtue,  or  true  holiness  to 
be  created.  The  volitions  or  moral  exercisQg  of  the 
mind  are  virtuous  or  vicious,  in  their  own  nature,  with- 
out the  least  regard  to  the  cause  by  which  they  were 
produced.  This  is  apparent,  upon  the  principles  of 
|,hose,  who  deny  the  possibility  of  created  holiness. 
Doctor  Taylor  pleads,  that  holiness  consists  in  the  free, 
voluntary  choice  of  the  agent.  This  is  undoubtedly 
true,  and  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense. 
But  if  this  be  true,  the  excellency  of  virtue  or  holiness 
consists  in  its  nature,  and  not  in  its  cause.  For,  if  there 
cannot  be  a  volition  befoie  the  first  volition;  then  the 
first  volition  of  every  created  agent,  must  have  a.  cause 
altogether  involuntary.  This  must  certainly  have 
been  the  case  with  respect  to  Adam.  His  first  volition 
could  not  proceed  from  a  previous  volition;  and  there- 
fore hi§  first  YQlition  proceeded  from  some  involuniarp 
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cause.  And  if  it  proceeded  from  an  involuntary  cause, 
it  matters  not  whether  that  cause  was  within  or  with- 
out himself.  For,  if  it  were  aliogeiher  involuntaryt 
there  could  be  no  moral  goodness  in  it;  since  it  is 
granted  by  all,  that  virtue  or  true  holiness  consists  in 
the  free  choice,  or  voluntary  exercise  of  the  agent.  So 
that  if  Adam  ever  began  to  be  holy,  his  first  holiness 
consisted  in  his  first  benevolent  volition,  ^nd  not  in  the 
cause  of  that  first  virtuous  and  voluntary  exercise. 
But  if  his  first  holiness  consisted  in  his  first  benevolent 
volition;  then  it  might  have  been  created  or  produced 
b}'  the  Deity,  without  destroying  its  benevolent  and  vir- 
tuous nature. 

I  may  further  observe,  that  holiness  is  something 
which  has  a  real  and  positive  existence,  and  which  not 
only  may,  but  must  be  created.  The  free,  voluntary 
exercises  of  the  mind  can  no  more  come  into  existence 
without  a  cause,  than  any  otiier  objects  in  nature. 
And  it  is  equally  certain  that  Adam  could  not  be  the 
efficient jcause  of  his  own  volition.  He  was  a  depcU' 
dent  creature.  He  lived  and  moved,  and  had  his  being 
in  God,  and  without  him  he  could  do  nothing.  Such 
a  dependent  creature  could  no  more  produce  his  own 
volitions,  than  his  own  existence.  A  self-determining 
power  is  an  independent  power,  which  never  was,  and 
never  could  be  given  to  Adam.  And  if  he  never  had 
a  power  of  originating  his  own  volitions,  or  making 
himself  holy;  then  he  must  have  forever  remained 
without  holiness,  unless  God  had  seen  fit  to  make  him 
holy,  or  morally  upright. 

And  this,  I  proceed  to  observe,  he  might  have  done. 
He  has  the  power  of  production.  He  can  create,  or 
bring  out  of  nothing  into  existence  whatever  he  pleases. 
His  power  is  absolutely  unlimited  and  irresistible.  As 
he  can  create  a  body,  and  create  a  soul,  which  are 
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lower  kinds  of  existence;  so  he  can  create  virtue  or 
true  holiness,  which  is  the  highest  and  noblest  kind  of 
existence.  But  we  have  no  occasion  to  employ  fine 
spun  reasoning  to  prove,  that  holiness  comes  within 
the  sphere  of  divine  agency,  since  the  Scriptures  clear- 
ly decide  this  point.  They  ascribe  the  production  of 
holiness  to  God,  as  his  own  proper  and  peculiar  work. 
They  assure  us,  that  he  can  give  men  a  heart  to  know 
him;  that  he  can  make  them  wiling  to  submit  to  him; 
that  he  can  take  away  their  stony  hearts,  and  give 
them  hearts  of  flesh;  that  he  can  create  them  anew  in 
Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works;  that  he  can  work  in 
them  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure;  or 
in  a  word,  that  he  can  harden,  or  soften,  or  turn  their 
hearts,  just  as  he  pleases.  There  is  not  a  plainer  truth 
in  the  Bible  than  this;  that  God  can  make  men  up* 
right.  And  if  he  can  make  obstinate  and  hardened 
sinners  upright;  who  can  doubt  whether  he  was  able 
to  make  the  first  man,  in  the  first  stage  of  his  exist- 
ence, upright? 

We  may  now  advance  another  step,  and  observe, 
2.  That  God  not  only  might,  but  tmist  have  created 
Adam  either  holy,  or  unholy. 

Adam  was  created  in  a  state  of  manhood.  His  body 
was  completely  organized,  and  every  way  fitted  for 
the  reception  of  the  soul.  At  the  instant,  therefore,  in 
which  his  soul  was  united  with  his  body,  he  became  a 
perfect  man,  or  moral  agent.  There  was  nothing  fur- 
ther necessary  in  order  to  the  exercise  of  his  moral 
powers,  but  the  exhibition  of  external  objects.  And 
these  were  exhibited  before  him,  as  soon  as  he  opened 
his  eyes  upon  the  visible  world.  It  is  possible,  though 
not  probable,  that  his  first  views  were  somewhat  ob- 
scure and  confused,  like  those  of  a  man  who  awakes 
out  of  a  sound  sleep.    But  as  soon,  and  perhtips  much 
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sooner,  than  a  waking  man  collects  his  thoughts,  Ad- 
am collected  his,  and  saw  and  felt  the  influence  of  sur- 
rounding objects,  with  all  the  clearness  and  sensibility 
that  he  ever  did  in  his  life.  The  power  of  perception 
sets  all  the  other  powers  of  his  mind  into  motion.  So 
that  there  could  be  no  discernible  distance  of  time  be- 
tween his  seeing  objects,  said  feeling  moral  affections 
towards  them.  As  his  completely  organized  body 
could  not  prevent  the  exercise  of  his  moral  powers;  so 
there  was  nothing  within,  nor  without  him,  that  could 
prevent  his  immediately  commencing  a  moral  agents 
and  exercising  either  holy  or  unholy  atYections, 

To  suppose  that  God  implanted  in  his  mind  the 
principles  of  moral  agency,  without  making  him   a 
moral  agent,  is  extremely  absurd.     For,  if  God  gave 
him  the  powers  of  perception,  reason  and  conscience, 
he  m.ust  have  been  immediately  under  moral  obliga- 
iioUf  which  he  must  have  immediately  either  fulfilled, 
or  violated,  and  so  have  immediately  become  either 
holy,  or  sinful.    To  avoid  this  conclusion,    Doctor 
Chauncey  says,  "these  implanted  powers  did  not  af- 
ford Adam  any  present,  actual  knowledge,  wisdom, 
holiness,  or  happiness."     I  ask  then,  what  they  did 
afford  him?  or  in  what  sense  they  were  the  powers  of 
moral  agency,  when  they  neither  enabled  him  to  per- 
ceive any   object,  to  know  any  truth,  to  enjoy  any 
good,  nor  to  do  any  action?     Upon  this  supposition, 
Adam  was  as  inactive  and  torpid,  after  his  soul  was 
united  to  his  body,  as  before;  and  might  have  remain- 
ed in  that  inactive,  torpid  state  forever,  notwithstand- 
ing his  implanted  powers.     For,  if  after  his  soul  and 
body  were  united,  he  might  have  remained  destitute 
of  sensation  and  perception,  one  moment;  he  might 
have  remained  so,  one  hour,  one  day,  one  year,  or  to 
all  eternity.     If  any  person  can  tell  how  Adam  began 
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to  perceive,  to  love  or  hate,  to  choose  or  refuse,  in  any 
period  of  his  life;  he  can  as  easily  tell  how  Adam  be- 
gan  to  perceive,  to  love  and  hate,  to  choose  and  re- 
fuse, the  first  moment  J  in  which  his  soul  was  united  to 
his  body.  If  ever  his  implanted  powers  could  consti- 
tute him  a  moral  agent,  they  must  have  made  him  a 
moral  agent,  in  that  very  instant,  in  which  God  breath- 
ed into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  he  became  a 
living  soul.  The  Apostle  tells  us,  "To  him  that  know- 
eth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin."  It 
was  impossible,  therefore,  that  God  should  make  the 
soul  of  Adam  lik^  a  clean  piece  of  paper,  and  preserve 
it  so,  a  single  moment,  after  he  had  given  him  the  pow- 
er of  perception.  For,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  any 
object,  lie  must  have  had  some  moral  exercise  towards 
it,  which  would  have  stamped  his  character  either  as 
virtuous,  or  vicious.  Hence  it  is  clearly  evident,  that 
Adam  was  created  either  sinful,  or  holy;  and  since 
none  pretend,  that  he  was  created  sinful,  all  must  al- 
low, that  he  was  made  upright,  agreeably  to  the  dec- 
laration in  tlie  text. 

I  go  on  to  observe, 

3.  That  it  appears  from  the  account,  which  Moses 
gives  of  the  creation  of  Adam,  that  God  made  him  up- 
right. We  have  this  account  in  Genesis  i,  26,  27. 
"And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  af- 
ter our  likeness:  and  let  him  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over 
the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creep- 
ing thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth.  So  God  cre- 
ated man  in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  cre- 
ated he  him:  male  and  female  created  he  them."  Some 
suppose,  this  divine  image  consisted  in  the  exterior  gio* 
ry  of  Adam's  body,  which  resembled  the  exterior  gio- 
r¥  of  the  great  Mediator,  before  he  appeared  in  the 
28 
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form  of  a  servant,  and  tabernacled  in  flesh.     But,  per- 
haps, there  is  no  just  foundation  for  this  opinion. 

Others  suppose,  thi?  divine  image  consisted  in  the 
superior  intellectual  powers  of  Adam,  by  which  he  ex- 
celled all  the  inferior  creation,  and  resembled  the  nat- 
ural perfections  of  his  Maker.  There  is,  indeed,  some 
truth  in  this  supposition.  The  human  understanding 
does  bear  some  resemblance  ot"  th^  divine  intelligence. 
And  in  this  respect,  men  still  bear  the  natural  image, 
of  God's  natural  perfections.  Hence  we  arc  told  sincc^ 
the  flood, ''Whoso  sheddcth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall 
bis  blood  be  shed:  for  in  the  image  of  God  made  he 
man." 

But  there  is  still  a  higher  sense,  in  which  man  might 
have  borne  the  image  of  his  Blaker;  and  that  is,  in 
respect  to  his  rlgliteousness,  or  true  holiness.  God 
hath  a  moral  as  well  as  natural  character;  or  he 
hath  moral  as  well  as  natural  perfections.  Adam, 
therefore,  might  have  resembled  him  in  his  moral  as 
well  as  his  natural  attributes.  Adam's  heart  might 
have  resembled  the  heart  of  the  Deity,  as  much  as  his 
widerstandinsc  resembled  the  divine  under standins^^ 
And  since  God  designed  to  make  man  resemble  him- 
self, it  is  most  natural  to  suppose,  that  he  would  make 
him  resemble  himself,  in  the  highest  and  noblest  point 
of  resemblance,  that  is,  in  his  holiness  or  moral  excel- 
lence. This  reasonable  supposition  we  find  to  be  scrip- 
tural. For,  we  are  assured,  that  God  did  make  Adam 
a  man  after  his  own  heart,  or  in  his  moral  image,  by 
the  Apostle  Paul,  who  explains  the  image  of  God  in 
man,  in  this  noble  and  important  sense.  To  the  Ephe- 
sians  he  says,  "Put  off  concerning  the  former  conver* 
sation,  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the 
deceitful  lusts;  and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your 
mind;    and  that  yc  put  on  the  neif)  man,  which  after 
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God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true  JiolinessJ'^ 
And  he  represents  the  Colossians  as  actualy  bearing 
this  moral  image  of  their  Maker.  "Seeing  that  ye  have 
put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds;  and  have  put  on 
the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after 
the  image  of  him  that  created  him^  It  appears  from 
these  passages,  that  the  image  of  God  in  saints  consists 
in  moral  rectitude,  or  uprightness  of  heart.  If  we  al- 
low Scripture  to  explain  itself,  we  must  conclude,  that 
God  made  Adam  holy  and  upright.  For  we  are  told 
by  one  inspired  Writer,  that  God  made  man  in  his 
own  image,  and  after  his  own  likeness;  and  by  an- 
other, that  the  image  and  likeness  of  God  in  men,  con- 
sists in  knowledge,  righteousness  and  true  holiness. 

We  may  observe  once  more,- 

4.  That  the  history  of  Adam,  from  the  time  of  his 
creation  to  the  time  of  his  eating  the  forbidden  fruit, 
affords  a  clear  and  convincing  evidence  of  his  being 
originally  formed  in  the  moral  image  of  his  Maker. 
We  are  told,  that,  after  God  formed  man  the  last  of 
his  works,  "he  saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and 
behold,  it  was  very  good/^  But  how  could  man,  who 
was  a  moral  agent,  be  very  good,  unless  his  heart,  or 
moral  character,  was  pure  and  holy?  Had  he  been  des- 
titute of  virtue,  or  true  holiness,  he  must  have  appeared 
extremely  odious  in  the  eyes  of  perfect  purity.  We 
are  told,  that  God  blessed  Adam;  that  he  gave  him  do- 
minion over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  over  the  fowls  of  the 
air,  and  over  every  living  creature;  that  he  gave  him 
the  free  use  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  of  all  the 
trees  of  the  garden,  except  one;  and  that  to  crown  all 
his  other  earthly  blessings,  he  provided  a  help  meet  for 
him.  who  was  bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh  of  his  flesh, 
the  companion  of  his  life,  and  the  promoter  and  part- 
nei'.  of  all  his  felicity.    While  God  bestowed  th^se  fa- 
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vors  upon  him,  he  gave  an  implicit  approbation  of  his 
moral  character.  Besides  all  this,  God  kept  up  a 
friendly  and  familiar  intercourse  with  him.  He  ap^ 
peared  to  him  and  conversed  with  him  from  time  to 
time,  with  great  freedom  and  condescension.  He 
brought  all  the  animal  tribes  before  him,  and  allowed 
him  to  give  them  such  names  as  he  pleased.  He  point- 
ed out  to  him  his  daily  employment,  and  directed  him 
to  dress  and  keep  the  garden  of  Eden.  And  finally, 
he  gave  him  one  plain,  easy,  po&itive  prohibition,  by 
observing  which,  he  might  confirm  himself  in  holiness, 
and  secure  the  perpetual  favor  and  enjoyment  of  his 
Maker.  How  long  this  intercourse  between  God  and 
Adam  was  kept  up,  the  Scripture  does  not  inform  us. 
JVIr.  Worthington  supposes,  however,  that  it  continued 
several  months.  But  divines  in  general  suppose,  itw^as 
of  very  short  duration,  even  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 
This  they  conjecture  from  God's  appearing  to  Adam 
after  he  had  sinned,  in  the  coo/  of  the  day;  which  they 
imagine  means  the  evening  of  tlie  day,  in  which  he 
was  created.  But  the  various  transactions  which  took 
place,  between  the  creation  of  Adam  and  his  apostasy 
from  God,  seem  to  require  a  longer  space  of  time;  and 
why  a  longer  space  may  not  be  allowed,  it  is  not  easy 
to  ?ay.  But  whether  that  term  were  longer  or  short- 
er, the  history  of  Adam  clearly  proves,  that  his  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit  was  his  Jirst  sin.  And  if  that  were 
his  first  sin,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  he  was  perfectly 
holy  and  innocent,  until  he  had  eaten  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  Accordingly  his  history 
informs  us,  that  then,  and  not  till  then,  God  manifest- 
ed his  displeasure  towards  him;  denounced  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  cursed  the  ground  for  his  sake,  drove 
him  out  of  Paradise,  and  subjected  him  to  all  the  pains 
lad  misei'ie*  of  the  present  life.     This  confirms  all  »h& 
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preceding  observations,  and  sufficiently  proves,  that 
God  made  man  holy  or  morally  upright. 

I  shall  now  close  the  subject,  with  a  few  remarks 
on  the  primitive  state  and  character  of  Adam. 

1.  He  was  a  noble  and  excellent  creature,  as  he 
came  out  of  the  forming  hand  of  his  Maker. 

Some  entertain  very  low  and  unworthy  ideas  of  our 
first  Parent  in  his  primitive  state.  They  imagine  he 
was  equally  destitute  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  equally 
inclined  to  either.  And  though  they  admit  he  might: 
gradually  acquire  some  moral  goodness;  yet  they  sup- 
pose his  primitive  virtue  was  far  inferior  to  the  virtue 
of  some  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  and  too  weak  to  re- 
sist such  strong  temptations,  as  their  virtue  often  resist- 
ed and  overcame.  As  they  suppose  it  required  no 
great  abilities  to  keep  and  dress  tlie  garden  of  Eden, 
and  to  give  names  to  the  various  and  numerous  species 
of  animals;  so  they  conceive  that  his  intellectual  fac- 
ulties were  as  low  and  mean  as  the  several  kinds  of 
business,  in  which  he  was  employed.  Indeed,  they 
scruple  not  to  say,  that  they  can  discover  no  superior 
greatness  nor  goodness  in  the  first  man,  in  his  first  and 
Paradisiacal  state. 

But  we  ought  to  entertain  a  much  higher  and  bet 
ter  opinion  of  our  great  Progenitor,  while  he  retained 
his  primitive  dignity  and  moral  rectitude.  He  was 
made  the  natural  and  federal  head  of  millions  of  im- 
mortal beings.  And  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  but 
that  his  natural  abilities  and  moral  qualities  were  equal 
to  his  dignified  station.  It  appears  from  what  has  been 
said,  in  this  discourse,  that  his  aftections  towards  his 
Creator,  and  every  inferior  object  were  perfectly  right. 
He  possessed  more  holiness,  than  any  of  his  descend- 
ants ever  possessed,  in  this  imperfect  state.  Yea,  he 
was,  in  this  respectj  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels 
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of  light.  And  the  history  of  liis  conduct  gives  us  aa 
exalted  idea  of  his  intellectual  endowments.  His  at- 
tainments were  surprizingly  great  and  rapid.  Who 
ever  gained  so  much  knowledge  as  he  did,  in  so  short 
a  period?  Before  his  fall,  he  acquired  the  knowledge 
of  God  himself,  of  all  the  animal  species,  and  of  a  new 
and  unknown  language.  Have  any  of  his  numerous 
posterity  been  able  to  learn  so  much,  in  a  few  days,  or 
even  in  a  few  years?  But  it  may  be  said,  that  he  was 
miraculously  assisted  in  his  intellectual  attainments. 
Be  it  so;  yet  his  mind  must  have  been  very  capacious, 
very  strong,  and  very  penetrating^  to  take  in  so  much 
knowledge,  and  to  apply  it  to  such  a  vast  variety  of 
cases,  in  such  a  short  period  of  time.  No  man,  since 
the  fall,  has  ever  displayed  so  much  greatness  of  mind 
and  goodness  of  heart,  as  Adam  displayed,  while  he 
resided  in  Paradise,  and  enjoyed  the  favor  of  his  Ma- 
ker. And  if  we  only  consider  his  character  and  con- 
duct in  a  just  and  candid  manner,  we  shall  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  him,  in  his  primitive  state,  the  greatest 
and  best  of  men. 

2.  How  happy  was  Adam  in  his  original  state  of 
moral  rectitude  and  perfect  innocence! 

His  body  was  full  of  vigor,  and  free  from  pain. 
His  mind  was  full  of  light,  and  free  from  error.  His 
heart  was  full  of  holiness,  and  free  from  moral  impu- 
rity. His  eyes  and  ears  were  feasted  with  a  vast  pro- 
fusion of  new,  beautiful,  grand,  and  delightful  objects. 
His  inheritance  was  rich  and  large,  comprehending  the 
world  and  the  fulness  thereof.  He  sensibly  enjoyed 
the  love  and  approbation  of  his  Creator.  He  was  per- 
mitted a  free  and  unrestrained  access  to  the  fountain 
of  holiness  and  happiness.  God  presented  him  with 
the  delightful  prospect  of  a  numerous  and  happy  pos- 
terity.    Heaven  and  earth  appeared  unitedly  engaged, 
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to  raise  him  as  high  in  knowledge,  holiness,  and  feli- 
city, as  his  nature  would  admit  him  to  rise.  There 
was  nothing  within  nor  without  to  interrupt  his  enjoy- 
ments, nor  to  draw  a  cloud  over  his  bright  and  exten- 
sive prospects.  His  habitation  was  Paradise,  and  his 
heart  was  Heaven. 

3.  While  Adam  was  placed  in  such  a  perfectly 
holy  and  happy  situation,  it  is  extremely  difficult  tq 
conceive,  how  he  should  be  led  into  sin,  without  the 
immediate  interposition  of  the  Deity.  His  perfect  holi- 
ness would  naturally  lead  him  to  repel,  with  abhor- 
rence, every  temptation  to  disobey  and  dishonor  the 
Being,  whom  he  supiremely  loved.  Our  Savior's  su- 
preme affection  to  his  Father  prompted  him  to  resist 
the  Devil,  and  baffle  every  temptation  to  sin,  which 
his  malice  and  subtilty  could  suggest.  And  though 
the  Tempter  pursued  him  with  his  assaults  forty  days; 
yet  he  could  fmd  nothing  in  the  perfectly  holy  heart 
of  Christ,  for  any  temptation  to  take  hold  of.  So  there 
was  nothing  in  the  perfectly  holy  heart  of  Adam,  that 
could  give  Satan  the  least  advantage  against  him.  His 
perfect  holiness,  as  long'  as  it  continued,  \vas  a  perfect 
security  against  any  temptation,  which  any  created 
being  could  suggest.  The  first  Adam  was  as  totally 
disposed  to  resist  the  Devil  in  Paradise,  as  the  second 
Adam  was  to  resist  him  in  the  wilderness.  They  were 
both  perfectly  holy,  and  beii^g  perfectly  holy,  they  both 
stood  superior  to  all  external  temptations.  It  is  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  account  for  the  first  sin  of  the  first  man. 
by  the  instrumentality  of  second  causes.  And  until 
we  are  willing  to  admit  the  interposition  of  the  su- 
preme first  Cause,  we  must  be  content  to  consider  the 
fall  of  Adam,  as  an  unfathomable  mystery. 

4.  The  fall  of  Adam  was.  in  its  own  nature,  a  most 
liielancholy  event.     By  his  first  transgression  he  for- 
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felted  all  good,  and  exposed  himself  to  all  evil.  The 
moment  he  sinned,  he  found  himself  completely  ruined. 
His  situation  was  extremely  distressing.  How  could 
he  look  back,  and  recal  his  past  hours  of  peace  and 
sweet  enjoyment?  Or  how  could  he  look  forward,  and 
anticipate  the  scenes  of  endless  darkness  and  despair? 
If  Esau  could  not  endure  the  loss  of  his  birth-right, 
how  could  Adam  endure  the  loss  of  a  temporal  and 
eternal  Paradise?  This  deep  sense  of  misery,  was  atten- 
ded with  a  deeper  sense  of  guilt.  He  knew  that  he 
had  destroyed  himself,  by  his  own  voluntary  disobe- 
dience. His  conscience  reproached  and  condemned 
Iiim^  for  injuring  the  greatest  and  best  of  Beings.  Guilt 
and  fear  tormented  his  breast;  shame  and  confusion 
covered  his  face.  He  dreaded  the  appearance  and 
frowns  of  Him,  whose  presence  and  smiles  he  once 
enjoyed.  He  attempted  to  hide  his  guilty  head  from 
the  face  of  his  Maker;  but  neither  trees,  nor  rocks,  nor 
mountains  could  screen  him  from  the  eye  and  hand 
of  his  Judge.  That  awful  and  sovereign  voice  which 
cried,  Adam!  where  art  thou?  brought  him  trembling 
and  despairing  before  the  supreme  tribunal,  where  he 
expected  to  receive  the  due  reward  of  his  deeds.  Such 
a  scene  must  have  been  extremely  solemn.  Our  fallen 
Father  must  have  viewed  himself,  and  must  have 
been  viewed  by  all  created  beings,  as  irrecoverably 
lost.  There  wag  not  the  least  gleam  of  hope  in  his 
case.     Hence, 

5.  It  was  an  act  of  astonishing  grace  in  God  to 
provide  a  Savior  for  fallen  man.  He  had  deserved 
and  expected  to  die.  God  might  have  justly  treated 
bini,  as  he  had  treated  fallen  angels,  and  doomed  him 
to  a  state  of  endless  ruin.  But  instead  of  giving  him 
up  into  (he  hands  of  his  tempter  and  destroyer,  he 
graciously  assured  him,  that  "the  seed  of  the  woik^i:! 
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should  bruise  the  serpent's  head."  This  was  the  great- 
est and  most  unexpected  display  of  divine  grace,  that 
God  ever  made  to  any  of  his  creatures.  And  though 
the  situation  of  Adam  prepared  him  to  have  a  high 
sense  of  the  grace  of  God,  in  providing  a  Savior  for 
himself;  yet  he  had  but  a  faint  and  low  conception  of 
the  richness  and  fulness  of  the  first  promise,  as  it  re. 
spected  his  numerous  posterity.  The  promise  of  a  di- 
vine redeemer  contained  good  enough,  to  counterbal- 
ance all  the  natural  and  moral  evils  of  the  fall,  and  io 
that  way,  to  defeat  and  disconcert  all  the  malignant 
designs  of  Satan.  God  intended,  by  saving  men, 
through  the  mediation  of  Christ,  to  make  the  universe 
more  holy  and  happy,  than  if  Satan  had  never  intro- 
duced either  natural  or  moral  evil  into  it.  And,  there- 
fore, though  sin  and  misery  have  abounded,  through 
the  fall  of  man;  yet  holiness  and  happiness  shall  much 
more  abound,  through  his  recovery,  by  Jesus  Christ. 

6.  Those  who  have  recovered  the  moral  image  and 
favor  of  their  Maker,  which  Adam  forfeited  and  lost, 
are  in  a  much  more  safe  and  happy  situation  than  he 
was,  even  before  the  fall.  Adam  held  all  his  holiness 
and  happiness,  by  an  uncertain  tenure;  but  saints  have 
built  their  hopes  upon  better  promises.  Adam  was  to 
be  completely  holy  and  happy,  on  the  condition  of 
persevering  obedience;  but  saints  are  secured  in  holi- 
ness and  happiness  forever,  upon  the  first  holy  and  vir- 
tuous exercise.  Adam  had  no  promise  of  persevering 
grace;  but  saints  have  the  promise  of  divine  aid  and 
influence,  to  carry  them  through  all  the  duties  and 
dangers  of  their  probationary  state.  Adam  had  the 
hopeful  prospect  of  perpetually  enjoying  the  blessings 
of  divine  goodness;  but  saints  have  assurance  of  per- 
petually enjoying  the  blessings  of  divine  grace.  Adam 
might  expect  to  be  but  a  little  lower  than  the  angels 
29 
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in  divine  enjoyments;  but  saints  may  hope  to  rise 
above  those  exalted  spirits,  in  pure  and  permanent  fe- 
licity, and  to  sing  a  new  song,  which  none  but  the  re- 
deemed from  among  men  will  ever  be  able  to  learn. 

7.  Since  the  primitive  glory  and  felicity  of  Adam 
resulted  from  his  bearing  the  image  and  enjoying  the 
favor  of  God,  it  is  certain  that  none  of  his  posterity 
can  rise  to  true  greatness  and  real  happiness,  until  they 
put  off  the  old  man,  and  put  on  the  new.  The  most 
shining  talents,  the  most  rich  inheritance,  and  the  most 
amiable  accomplishments,  can  never  supply  the  warit 
of  the  divine  image  and  favor,  in  any  of  the  children 
of  men.  The  sinner,  with  all  his  boasted  attainments, 
appears  to  the  eye  of  God  a  mean,  vile,  contemptible 
being.  Every  son  of  Adam  must  be  conformed  to  the 
moral  image  of  his  Maker,  in  order  to  be  a  truly  re- 
spectable  and  happy  man.  This  subject,  therefore, 
calls  upon  all  sinners,  without  distinction,  to  be  holy 
as  God  is  holy,  and  perfect  as  their  Father  in  heaven 
is  perfect,  in  order  to  attain  the  highest  dignity  of  their 
nature,  and  the  chief  end  of  their  being.  Remember 
this,  O  ye  transgressors,  and  shew  yourselves  men» 
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ON  ORIGINAL  SIN. 

Romans  v,  19. 
By  one  mail's  disobedience^  tnany  were  made  sinners. 

THE  Apostle  undertakes,  in  this  Epistle,  to  lay  opea 
the  gospel  scheme  of  salvation.  In  the  prosecution  of 
this  purpose,  he  proves,  that  both  Jevt^s  and  Gentiles 
are  all  under  sin,  and  justly  exposed  to  suffer  the  curse 
of  the  divine  law.  He  next  brings  into  view  tlae 
atonenfient  of  Christ,  as  the  only  foundation  of  pardon 
and  acceptance  with  God.  This  leads  him  to  state 
the  doctrineof  justification,  through  faith  in  the  divine 
Mediator.  But  lest  some  should  stumble  at  the  idea 
of  the  sinners  being  saved  on  account  of  his  substitute; 
be  proceeds,  in  this  chapter,  to  illustrate  the  matter  by 
a  similar  and  well  known  instance.  He  says,  "By 
one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sinj 
and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have  sin- 
ned." He  takes  it  for  granted,  that  the  christians  to 
whom  he  is  writing  believed,  that  Adam  stood  as  the 
public  head  of  his  posterity,  and  so  by  his  first  offence 
exposed  them  to  both  sin  and  death.  And  this  being 
taken  for  granted,  he  goes  on  to  illustrate  the  saving 
influence  of  Christ's  mediatorial  conduct,  by  the  rfe- 
strudive  influence  of  Adam's  probationary  conduct, 
''For  as  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made 
sinners,  so  by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many  be 
made  righteous."  The  text,  taken  either  in  this  con- 
nexion, or  as  an  independent  sentence,  naturally  leads 
us  to  consider  the  fatal  influence  of  Adam's  first  of 
fence,  upon  all  his  natural  posterity.     This  is  an  im» 
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portant  subject;  and  in  order  to  place  it  in  as  clear  a 
Bght  as  I  am  able,  I  shall, 

I   Show,  that  all  men  are  sinners. 

II.  Show,  that  Adam  made  them  sinners. 

III.  Show,  Iiozv  Adam  made  them  sinners. 

IV".  Show,  why  God  ordered  it  so  that  Adam 
should  make  them  sinners. 

I.  I  am  to  show,  that  all  men  are  sinners. 

Thi^s  melancholy  truth  has  been  universally  ac- 
knowleuged.  All  nations  have  perceived  and  lament- 
ed the  moral  corruption  of  human  nature.  The  an- 
cient Poets,  who  have  painted  the  moral  characters^ 
of  men,  and  the  ancient  Historians,  who  have  record- 
ed their  moral  conduct,  unite  in  exhibiting  plain  and 
incontestible  evidence  of  human  depravity.  We  can- 
not fnid,  in  all  antiquity,  one  sinless  nation,  nor  one 
sinless  person.  Human  nature  has  been  the  same, 
wherever  planted  and  however  cultivated,  in  every 
age  and  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Though  man- 
kind have  spread  far  and  wide  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  lived  under  the  influence  of  different  cli- 
mates, of  different  laws,  and  of  different  religions;  yet 
they  have  universally  discovered  the  same  corruption 
of  heat  t. 

The  truth  of  this  account  is  fully  confirmed,  by  the 
express  declarations  of  Scripture.  We  read,  "God  saw 
that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and 
that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart 
was  only  evil  continually."  We  read,  "There  is  not 
a  just  man  upon  earth  that  doeth  good  and  sinneth 
not."  Job  demands,  "What  is  man,  that  he  should 
be  clean?  and  he  which  is  born  of  a  woman,  that  he 
should  be  righteous?"  David  confesses  before  God, 
"Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity;  and  in  sin  did  my 
mother  conceive  me,"    And  under  this  impression  he 
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prays,  "Eater  not  into  judgment  with  thy  servant:  for 
in  thy  sight  shall  no  flesh  be  justified."  Solomon  puts 
the  question  to  every  child  of  Adam,  "Who  can  say, 
I  have  made  my  heart  clean,  I  am  pure  from  my  sin?" 
And  after  a  critical  and  extensive  view  of  mankind, 
he  observes,  "Lo,  this  only  have  I  found,  that  God 
hath  made  man  upright;  but  they  have  sought  out 
many  inventions."  The  Apostle  Paul  is  still  more 
plain  and  particular  upon  this  point.  "What  then" 
says  he,  "are  we  better  than  they?  No,  in  no  wise:  for 
we  have  before  proved  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that 
they  are  all  under  sin;  as  it  is  written,  There  is  none 
righteous,  no,  not  one.  There  is  none  that  understand- 
eth,  there  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God,  they  are  all 
gone  out  of  the  way,  they  are  together  become  un- 
profitable: There  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one. 
Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre;  with  their  tongues 
they  have  used  deceit;  the  poison  of  asps  is  under  their 
lips:-  whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness. 
Their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood.  Destruction  and 
misery  are  in  their  way.  And  the  way  of  peace  have 
they  not  known:  there  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their 
eyes."  These  divine  declarations,  in  concurrence  with 
universal  observation  and  experience,  clearly  demon- 
strate, that  all  men,  without  a  single  exception,  are  sin- 
ners.    The  next  thing  is, 

II.  To  show  that  we  became  sinners,  by  Adam. 
The  moral  corruption  of  human  nature  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity. The  oldest  heathen  Writers  could  not,  by 
the  light  of  nature,  nor  tradition,  trace  it  back  to  its 
original  source.  They  generally  supposed,  however, 
that  man  had  actually  degenei^aied  from  his  primitive 
purity.  They  were  loth  to  believe,  that  he  came  out 
of  the  forming  hand  of  his  Maker,  with  a  corrupt 
heart.     But  we  have  no  occasion  for  conjectures  on 
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this  subject.  The  Scripture  acquaints  us  with  the 
original  rectitude,  and  first  apostasy,  of  the  human  race. 
The  Apostle  ascribes  the  universal  sinfulness  and  mor- 
tality of  mankind  to  the  first  offence  of  the  first  man, 
Adam.  "Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  death  by  sin;  and  so  death  passed  upon 
all  men,  for  that  all  have  sinned.  For  until  the  law 
sin  was  in  the  world:  but  sin  is  not  imputed  where 
there  is  no  law.  Nevertheless,  death  reigned  from  Ad- 
am to  Moses,  even  over  them  that  had  not  sinned  af- 
ter the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression.  Therefore, 
by  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came  upon  all  men 
to  condemnation;  for  by  one  man's  disobedience 
many  were  made  sinners."  The  one  offence  of  Adam, 
which  the  Apostle  here  so  often  mentions,  and  which 
he  represents  as  so  fatal  to  mankind,  was  the  offence 
of  his  eating  the  forbidden  fruit;  of  which  we  have  a 
particular  account  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis. 
And  he  expressly  declares,  that  that  single  act  of  our 
first  Parent,  introduced  sin  and  death  among  all  his 
natural  descendants,  from  generation  to  generation.  I 
proceed, 

III.  To  show  how  we  became  sinners  by  Adam. 
The  text  says,  that  ''by  one  man's  disobedience  many 
were  made  sinners."  This  plainly  implies,  that  Adam's 
first  offence  was,  some  way  or  other,  the  occasion  of 
the  universal  sinfulness  of  his  futuie  offspring.  And 
the  question  now  before  us  is,  how  his  sin  was  the  oc- 
casion of  outs.  This  is  the  most  difficult  branch  of 
our  subject;  and  in  order  to  proceed  upon  plain  and 
sure  ground,  I  would  observe, 

1.  That  Adam  did  not  make  us  sinners,  by  causing 
us  to  commit  his  first  offence.  His  first  offence,  we  know, 
was  his  eating  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil.     And  since  he  committed  that  transoression 
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before  we  were  born,  it  is  a  plain  dictate  of  common 
sense,  that  we  had  no  concern  in  it.  We  could  ng> 
more  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  before  we  were  born, 
than  Adam  could  have  eaten  of  it,  before  he  was  cre- 
ated. And  though  we  have  been  guilty  of  many  and 
great  offences;  yet  we  are  all  conscious,  that  we  never 
sinned  with  our  first  Parent,  in  his  first  transgression. 
Neither  our  reason  nor  experience,  therefore,  will  allow 
us  to  believe,  that  Adam  made  men  sinners,  by  caus- 
ing  them  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  which  they  nev- 
er  saw,  in  a  place  where  they  never  were,  and  at  a 
time  before  they  existed. 

Nor  can  we  more  easily  believe, 

2.  That  he  made  his  posterity  sinners,  by  transfer- 
ring  to  them  the  guilt  of  his  first  transgression.  Guilt 
is  a  personal  thing,  which  belongs  to  him  alone,  who 
does  a  sinful  action.  The  guilt  of  any  action  can  no 
more  be  transferred  from  the  agent  to  another  person, 
than  the  action  itself.  It  has  just  been  observed,  that 
Adam  could  not  transfer  his  first  act  of  disobedience 
to  his  posterity;  and  if  he  could  not  transfer  the  act 
itself,  it  is  equally  evident,  that  he  could  not  transfer 
the  guilt  of  it.  As  he  could  not  have  made  himself 
guilty  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  '^without  his  choos- 
ingio  eat  of  it;  so  he  could  not  make  his  posterity  guilty 
of  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  witJwut  their  choosing 
to  do  the  same  action.  But  we  know,  that  he  never 
made  them  choose  to  commit  his  fust  sin;  and,  there- 
fore, he  could  not  bring  them  under  the  guilt  of  his 
first  transgression.  It  was  as  much  out  of  the  power 
of  Adam,  to  transfer  his  own  personal  guilt  to  his 
posterity,  as  it  is  now  out  of  the  power  of  any  other* 
parent,  to  transfer  his  own  personal  guilt  to  his  chil- 
dren. So  far  we  all  have  clear  and  distinct  ideas  up- 
on this  subject. 
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But  here  some  may  say,  Though  Adam  himself  could 
not  transfer  the  guilt  of  his  first  offence  to  his  posteri- 
ty; yet  God,  who  is  a  Sovereign,  might  iransfer  the 
guilt  of  that  sin  to  all  his  descendants.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  God  is  a  Sovereign,  and  hath  a  right  to  act 
as  a  Sovereign,  in  governing  all  his  creatures  and  all 
their  actions.  But  may  we  suppose,  that  his  sove- 
reignty allows  him  to  do  injustice,  or  treat  any  moral 
agents  contrary  to  the  eternal  rule  of  right?  It  was  un- 
just, in  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  Supreme  Being 
should  iransfer  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posteri- 
ty. And  no  constitution  which  he  could  make  could 
render  such  a  mode  of  conduct  consistent  with  his 
moral  rectitude.  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth 
do- right?  Shall  he,  therefore,  transfer  the  guilt  of  tlie 
father  to  the  son?  or  shall  he  punish  the  son  for 
the  father's  sin?  No,  the  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall 
die  for  its  own  iniquity.  God  has  a  sovereign  right, 
to  transfer  a  favor  from  one  person  to  another;  but  it 
is  bej^ond  the  province  of  his  Sovereignty,  to  transfer 
the  guilt  of  an  action  from  the  proper  agent,  to  an 
innocent  person.  His  Sovereignty  is  limited  by  his 
Justice,  in  his  treatment  of  moral  and  accountable 
creatures  Hence  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  the 
guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin  was  never  transferred  from 
him  to  his  posterity,  by  the  authority,  or  appointment 
of  God. 

Some,  however,  may  still  further  ask,  Does  not  the 
Scripture  speak  of  Imputation?  and  does  not  imputa- 
tion suppose,  that  God  may,  and  does,  transfer  both 
righteousness  and  unrighteousness,  from  one  person  to 
another? 

Though  the  Scripture  speaks  of  good  and  bad 
actions  being  imputed,  yet  it  never  speaks  of  their  be- 
ing transferred.  This  will  appear,  if  we  consider  the 
Scripture  account  of  imputation.   According  to  Scrip- 
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ture,  a  man's  own  actions  are  imputed  to  himself, 
when  he  receives  the  due  reward  of  his  deeds.  "Abra- 
ham believed  God,  and  it  was  counted,  or  imputed^  to 
him  for  righteousness."  That  is,  he  was  rewarded  for 
his  own  virtue,  or  received  the  benefit  of  his  own 
goodness.  Shimei,  who  had  deserved  to  die  for  curs- 
ing Diivid,  came  to  him  and  said,  *'Let  not  my  lord 
impute  iniquity  unto  me."  That  is,  let  me  not  suffer 
the  just  consequence  of  my  own  personal  criminality. 
Thus  men's  own  actions  are  imputed  to  themselves^ 
when  they  receive  the  good  or  evil,  which  their  ac- 
tions deserve.  And  according  to  Scripture,  the  actions 
of  one  man  are  imputed  to  another j  when  one  man 
receives  benefit,  or  suflfers  evil  on  accdunt  of  another's 
conduct.  David  imputed  the  virtue  of  Jonathan  to  his 
son,  when  he  shewed  kindness  to  the  son,  for  the  fa- 
ther's sake.  And  God  imputed  the  iniquities  of  the 
fathers  to  the  children,  when  he  made  the  children  of 
Korah,  Dathan  and  Abiram  sufTcT,  in  consequence  of 
their  father's  rebellion.  But  it  is  here  to  be  observed, 
that  in  these  instances  ot  imputation,  there  is  no /raws-* 
f erring  df  righteousness  or  unrighteousness,  from  one 
person  to  another.  The  virtue  of  Jonathan  was  not 
transferred  to  Mephibosheth;  nor  the  guilt  of  Korah 
to  his  children.  But  the  vit*tue  of  Jonathan  rendered 
it  proper  for  David  to  shew  kindness  to  Mephibo- 
sheth; and  the  guilt  of  Korah  rendered  it  proper  for 
God  to  shew  his  displeasure  at  him,  by  punishing  his 
children  according  to  their  own  desert.  This  is  the 
true  and  proper  idea  of  imputation.  And  in  this 
sense  of  the  word,  it  is  granted,  that  God  does  impute 
the  first  sin  of  Adam  to  his  posteiity.  Accordingly 
we  read  in  the  context.  '-By  the  ofl'ence  of  one  judg- 
ment came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation."  But 
though  both  sin  and    death  come  upon  us  in  conse- 
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quence  of  Adam's  first  sin;  yet  that  sin  is  not  tranS' 
ferred  to  us,  nor  are  we  punished  for  it.  The  doc- 
trine of  imputation,  therefore,  gives  us  no  ground  to 
suppose,  that  all  mankind  sinned  in  and  fell  with 
Adam,  in  his  first  transgression;  or  that  the  guili  of  his 
first  sin  was,  either  by  him,  or  by  the  Deity,  transfer- 
red to  his  posterity.     Nor  can  we  suppose, 

3.  That  Adam  made  men  sinners,  by  conveying  to 
them  a  morally  corrupt  nature.  Moral  corruption  is 
essentially  different  from  natural  corruption.  The 
latter  belongs  to  the  body,  but  the  former  belongs  ta 
the  mindo  Adam  undoubtedly  conveyed  to  his  pos- 
terity, a  corrupt  body,  or  a  body  subject  to  woundSj. 
bruises,  and  putrifying  sores.  But  such  a  body  could 
not  corrupt  the  mind,  or  render  it  morally  depraved. 
There  is  no  morally  corrupt  nature,  distinct  from  free, 
voluntary,  sinful  exercises.  Adam  had  no  such  na- 
ture, and  therefore  could  convey  no  such  nature  to  his 
posterity.  But  even  supposing,  that  he  really  had  a 
iitorally  corrupt  nature,  distinct  from  his  free,  volun- 
tary, sinful  exercises;  \t  must  have  belonged  to  his 
soul,  and  not  to  his  body.  And  if  it  belonged  to  his 
soul,  he  could  not  convey  it  to  his  posterity,  who  de- 
rive their  souls  immediately  from  the  fountain  of  Be- 
ing. God  is  the  father  of  our  spirits.  The  soul  is  not 
transmitted  from  father  to  son,  by  natural  generation. 
The  soul  is  spiritual;  and  what  is  spiritual  is  indivisi- 
ble; and  what  is  indivisible  is  incapable  of  propaga- 
tion. Adam  could  not  convey  any  part  of  his  sou! 
to  his  next  immediate  offspring,  without  conveying 
the  whole.  It  is,  therefore,  as  contrary  to  philosophy 
as  to  Scripture,  to  suppose,  that  Adam's  posterity  de-^ 
rive  their  souls  from  him.  And  if  they  did  not  de- 
irive  their  fouIs  from  him,  they  could  not  derive  froni 
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liim  3.  morally  corrupt  nature,  if  he  really  possessed 
such  a  nature  himself. 

Besides,  the  Scripture  puts  this  matter  out  of  doubt. 
For  the  Apostle  repeatedly  observes,  it  was  by  one  of- 
fence of  Adam,  that  his  posterity  became  sinners. 
He  calls  it  the  offence;  one  man's  offence;  the  oO'ence 
of  one;  one  man's  disobedience.  It  was  Adam's  first 
otTence  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  that  ruined  his 
posterity.  But  how  could  that  first  offence  convey  a 
morally  corrupt  natui^  to  those  who  did  not  exist, 
when  it  was  actually  committed?  If  Adam's  first  act 
of  disobedience  did  not  convey  a  corrupt  nature  to  his 
posterity,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  was  committed^ 
it  never  could  convey  such  a  nature  to  them  afterwards. 
And  no  one  ever  supposed,  that  his  first  transgres 
sion  imanediately  affected  and  poUufed  his  posterityj 
who  had  then  no  existence.  It  is  utterly  inconceiva- 
ble, therefore,  that  Adam  should  transmit  a  corrupt 
nature  to  his  future  offspring,  by  his  first  act  of  diso- 
bedience. 

But  if  Adam  conveyed  neither  siii,  nor  guilt,  nor 
moral  depravity  to  his  descendants,  by  his  first  trans^ 
gression,  how  then  did  that  act  of  disobedience  make 
them  sinners? 

The  only  proper  and  direct  answer  to  this  question 
IB,  that  God  placed  Adam  as  the  public  Head  of  his 
posterity,  and  determined  to  treat  ilicm  according  to 
/w,9  conduct.  If  he  persevered  in  holiness  and  obedi- 
ence, God  determined  to  bring  his  posterity  into  ex- 
istence holy  and  upright.  But  if  he  sinned  ^ndfels, 
God  determined  to  bring  his  posterity  into  existence 
moraliy  corrupt  or  depraved.  Adam  disobeyed  the 
law  of  his  Maker;  and  according  to  the  constitution 
under  whicU  i^e  was  placed,  \m  fust  and  single  act  ef 
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disobedience  made  all  his  posterity  sinners;  that  is,  ^ 
proved  the  occasion  of  their  coming  into  the  world 
unholy  and  sinful.  By  constituting  Adam  the  public 
Head  of  his  posterity,  God  suspended  their  holiness 
and  sinfulness  upon  his  conduct.  So  that  his  holi- 
ness would  constitutionally  render  f/:e7n  holy;  and /»*.•? 
sinfulness  would  constitutionally  render  them  unholy 
or  depraved.  And  this  is  the  very  idea,  which  our 
text  originally  and  clearly  conveys.  "By  one  man's 
disobedience  many  were  constituted  smners."  The 
word  translated  made  ought  to  have  been  rendered 
constituted.  Adam  did  not  create  or  make  his  pos- 
terity sinners,  but  only  constituted  them  such.  His 
eatinff  of  the  forbidden  fruit  violated  that  constitu- 
tion,  which  would  otherwise  have  secured  the  holi- 
ness of  all  mankind.  By  his  first  transgression,  there- 
foi'e,  he  proved  the  occasion  of  God's  bringing  all  his 
postesity  into  the  world  in  a  state  of  moral  depravitj^ 
And  in  that  way,  and  in  that  sence  only,  he  made 
them  sinners.     It  remains  to  show, 

IV.  Why  God  constituted  such  a  connexion  be* 
tvvcen  Adam  and  his  posterity.  The  question  is  not, 
why  God  determined,  that  Adam  and  his  posterity 
should  eveiitually  become  sinners;  but  why  he  brought 
about  this  event,  by  placing  Adam  in  a  state  of  pro- 
bation, and  suspending  the  moral  character  of  his  pos- 
terity upon  his  conduct,  in  his  public  capacity.  We 
can  easily  see,  that  God  might  have  ordered  the  mat- 
ter otherwise.  He  might  have  first  made  Adam  sin- 
ful, and  afterwards  made  his  posterity  like  him,  with- 
out forming  any  connexion  between  his  moral  char- 
acter and  theirs.  Why  then  did  he  not  take  this 
short  and  direct  r^/cthod,  without  y?rs^  making  Adam 
holy;  and  then  placing  him  in  ?;  situation^  in  which  he 
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Eieant  he  should  fall,  and  by  falling,  involve  all  his 
posterity  in  sin  and  ruin? 

To  this  it  does  not  appear  proper  to  answer  as  many 
do,  that  God  made  Adam  holy,  put  him  into  a  state 
of  probation,  and  constituted  him  the  public  Head 
of  his  posterity,  because  it  was  more  for  his  benefit 
and  theirs,  that  he  should  be  placed  in  such  a  public 
©apacity.  It  is  more  natural  to  conclude,  that  if  God 
had  meant  to  consult  the  particular  benefit  of  man- 
kind, he  would  have  confirmed  Adam  in  holiness,  im- 
mediately upon  his  creation,  and  so  have  secured  both 
his  and  their  future  holiness  and  happiness.  We 
may  reasonably  suppose,  that  God  acted  upon  a 
broader  scale,  than  the  particular  good  of  Adam,  or 
his  posterity;  and  had  a  superior  regard  to  his  own 
glory,  and  the  general  good  of  the  whole  created  uni- 
yerse.  But  though  this  was  the  general  reason  why 
God  placed  Adam  in  a  state  of  probation,  and  at  the 
head  of  his  posterity;  yet  several  particular  reasons, 
for  this  part  of  the  divine  conduct,  may  be  suggested. 

1.  There  was  a  propriety  in  trying  human  nature, 
before  it  became  corrupt.  There  is  nothing  better 
calculated  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  intelligent 
creatures  a  deep  and  lasting  sense  of  their  absolute 
dependence,  than  to  be  put  into  a  stajie  of  trial.  For 
this  purpose,  God  tried  the  angels  before  their  revolt. 
And  for  the  same  purpose,  he  saw  fit  to  try  Adam  be- 
fore he  fell.  Accordingly,  in  the  first  instance,  he 
made  him  upright,  and  put  him  into  a  state  of  proba- 
tion; where  he  had  a  fair  opportunity  of  confirming, 
or  of  losing  his  original  rectitude.  And  though  God 
intended  that  both  he  and  his  posterity  should  even- 
tually become  sinful;  yet,  by  this  mode  of  conduct, 
lie  meant  to  Convince  both  him  and  them,  of  their 
absolute  dependence  upon  his  sovereign  will,  for  the 
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bestovvmcnt  and  contiMuance  of  his    moral   iniagt. 
For, 

2.  By  placing  Adam,  while  perfectly  holy,  in  a  state 
^f  probation,  God  answeied  the  same  purpose  that 
would  have  been  answered,  by  placing  all  his  posterity 
in  the  same  situation.  By  trying  Adam,  he  virtually 
tried  the  whole  human  race.  For  Adam  was  as  able 
and  as  likely  to  stand,  as  any  of  his  posterity  would 
have  been,  had  they  been  personally  placed  in  similar 
circumstances.  He  was  under  the  best  advantages  of 
standing  the  test  of  obedience,  and  of  securing  the  ev- 
erlasting approbation  of  his  Malcer.  He  was  created 
in  a  state  of  manhood,  and  all  his  natural  and  moral 
powers  were  in  their  full  vigor.  He  was  capable  of 
seeing  the  importance,  and  of  feeling  the  obligations 
he  was  under,  of  yielding  perfect  and  perpetual  obedi- 
ence to  the  divine  will.  In  these  respects,  he  stood 
upon  higher  ground,  than  any  of  his  descendants  could 
have  stood,  when  Ihey  came  into  existence.  So  that 
Ibcy  have  no  reason  to  imagine,  that  they  should  have 
stood  the  trial  any  better,  than  their  first  Parent.  His 
trial  was  a  fair  trial  of  human  nature  in  its  best  estate. 
And  since  the  first  and  best  of  men  sinned  and  fell;  all 
his  posterity  have  sufficient  evidence  of  being  absolute- 
ly dependent  upon  God,  without  whose  special  inllur 
<Rnce,  they  can  neither  become,  nor  continue  holy  and 
happy.     Besides, 

3.  By  trying'  Adam  singly  and  in  the  room  of  his 
posterity,  God  prepared  the  way  to  bring  the  Savior 
ci  the  world  into  view,  immediately  after  the  fall.  It 
would  have  appeared  strange  to  Adam,  and  equally 
strange  to  his  posterity  from  time  to  time,  if  God  had 
provided  a  Savior  for  all  mankind,  before  it  was  made 
/jertain,  that  all  would  become  sinners,  and  stand  in 
need  of  a  Savior.    But  by  making  Adam  a  public 
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Head  of  bis  posterity,  and  connecting  ^Aeir  moral  char- 
acter with  his,  God  ascertained  their  future  sinfuhiess, 
by  his  first  offence.  For  as  soon  as  Adam  needed  a 
Savior,  it  became  absolutely  certain,  that  all  his  pos- 
terity would  need  one.  This  would  not  have  appear- 
ed, had  each  individual  of  mankind  stood  for  himself, 
as  each  individual  of  the  angels  did.  One  reason, 
therefore,  why  God  placed  Adam  as  the  public  head 
of  his  posterity,  and  suspended  their  moral  character 
upon  a  single  instance  of  his  conduct,  was  because  he 
intended  to  provide  a  Savior  for  liim  and  all  his  guilty 
race.  This  he  did  not  intend  to  do  for  the  angels  after 
their  fali;  and.,  therefore,  he  placed  each  individual  in 
a  state  of  trial,  to  stand  or  fall  for  himself,  without 
suspending  the  fate  of  a//,  upon  the  conduct  of  one. 
We  barely  suggest  these  reasons  for  God's  constituting 
Adam  the  public  Head  of  his  posterity.  For  whether 
they  are  sufficient  or  insufficient  to  account  for  this  in- 
stance of  his  conduct,  is  not  very  material;  since  nei- 
ther our  duty  nor  salvation  depends  upon  being  able 
to  clear  it  up.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  what  has 
been  hinted,  may  serve  to  remove  some  darkness  and 
prejudice  from  the  minds  of  those,  who  have  been 
much  perplexed  upon  this  subject. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

1.  It  appears  from  the  leading  sentiments  in  this  dis- 
course, that  Adam  was  tlie  only  person  who  committed, 
and  who  was  guilty,  of  original  sin.  This  phrase  has 
been  used  to  signify  not  only  the  sin  of  Adam,  but  the 
sin  of  EvCj  and  the  sin  of  every  one  of  their  numerous 
posterity,  it  is  true,  indeed,  that  Eve  committed  a 
first  sin;  and  it  is  equally  true,  that  every  other  person 
has  committed  a.  first  sin.  But  a  sin's  being  the  first 
that  a  person  ever  committed,  does  not  properly  de- 
nooilnate  it  an  original  ^m.    Each  angel  that  feii  com- 
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ttiitted  a  first  sin;  but  that  first  sin  has  never  been 
called,  nor  considered  to  be,  an  original  sin.  This 
phrase  is  properly  applicable  to  no  other  sin,  than  that 
of  Adam's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  And  that  sin  is 
properly  culled  original,  not  because  it  was  the  first 
ever  committed  in  this  world,  for  Eve  was  first  in 
transgression;  nor  simply  because  it  was  the  f>rst  sin  of 
the  first  man;  but  because  it  was  that  particular  sin, 
upon  which  the  moral  character  of  all  mankind  waS 
tonstiiutionallij  suspended.  According  to  the  divine 
constitution,  that  sin  alone  was  the  occasion  of  all  the 
future  sinfulness  of  Adam,  and  Eve,  and  their  whole 
postent3% 

And  since  it  is  impi^oper  to  call  any  sin  original  sirr, 
but  that  first  sin  of  Adam;  it  is  equally  improper  to 
say,  that  any  person  ever  committed,  or  was  guilty  of 
original  sin,  but  the  first  man  Adam.  Though  all 
men  begin  to  sin,  in  consequence  o(  original  sin;  yet 
their  beginning  to  sin,  is  neither  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit,  nor  consenting  to  eat  it,  nor  doing  any  thing  else, 
which  resembles  the  fij-st  sin  of  Adam,  any  more  than 
the  first  sin  of  any  other  man.  The  act  and  guilt  of 
Adam's  first  transgression  were  his  own,  and  never 
transferred  to  us.  He  committed  and  was  guilty  of 
original  sin,  and  he  alone.  Though  we  have  commit- 
ted a  multitude  of  other  sms;  yet  we  never  committed 
that  sin,  nor  stand  in  the  least  degree  chargeable  with 
it.  To  say,  therefore,  that  all  mankind  are  guilty  of 
Adam's  iiist  transgression,  is  extremely  absurd,  and 
naturally  lends  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  many  against 
the  true  doctrine  of  original  sin. 

2.  We  learn  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  true 
doctrine  of  original  sin  is  clearly  revealed  in  the  Bi- 
ble. This  has  often  been  called  in  question.  Some 
suppose,  if  such  an  important  doctrine  were  true,  H 
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Would  have  been  much  more  frequently  mention* 
ed,  and  much  more  clearly  revealed  in  Scripture. 
They  imagine,  there  is  no  trait  of  it  to  be  found,  after 
the  third  chapter  of  Genesis,  until  we  come  to  this 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which  is  extremely  obscure  and 
hard  to  be  understood.  It  is  readily  granted,  that  the 
idea,  which  some  have  formed  of  original  sin,  is  no 
where  revealed  in  the  Bible.  But  that  idea  of  it,  which 
has  been  exhibited  in  this  discourse,  and  which  we 
conceive  to  be  the  Only  true  idea,  appears  to  run 
through  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
Upon  the  first  offence  of  our  first  Parents,  we  read  of 
God's  providing  a  Savior,  not  only  for  them,  but  for 
their  future  posterity.  Immediately  after  this,  we  find 
sacrifices  were  appointed,  to  prefigure  a  suffering  Sav- 
ior, and,  through  him,  the  pardoning  mercy  of  God  to 
all  penitent  sinners.  Under  the  Law,  circumcision 
was  instituted,  which  plainly  represented  the  native  de- 
pravity of  the  human  heart.  This  doctrine  was  uni- 
forml}'  taught  by  all  the  sucred  Writers  from  Moses 
to  Malachi.  John  the  Baptist  and  Christ  himself  plain- 
ly and  pointediy  preached  the  same  sentiment.  Christ 
instituted  the  ordinance  of  Baptism,  which  signifies 
the  "washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost."  Paul  represents  Adam  and  Christ  as 
two  public  Heads  of  manldnd;  and  plainly  declares, 
that  we  became  sinners,  by  the  disobedience  of  the 
former,  and  may  be  saved  from  ruin,  by  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  latter.  Christ  is  represented,  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  the  Savior  provided  for  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles;  and  is  expressly  said  to  be  a  propitiation  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world.  And  the  predictions  con- 
cerning the  future  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  the  en^ 
largement  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  carry  the  idea, 
that  mankind  will  all  be  sinful,  and  need  a  Savior  to 
31 
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the  end  of  time.  In  such  a  great  variety  of  ways,  is 
the  constiluted  connexion  between  the  first  sin  of  Ad- 
am and  the  sinfulness  of  all  mankind  to  the  latest  pos- 
terity, clearly  revealed  in  the  Bible.  Neither  the  prom- 
ises concerning  the  coming  of  Christ;  nor  the  declara- 
tions concerning  his  design  in  coming;  nor  the  descrip- 
tions of  his  sufferings  and  death;  nor  the  positive  insti- 
tutions of  the  gospel,  can  be  accounted  for  on  any  oth- 
er ground,  than  that  of  Original  sin.  This  doctrine 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  revealed  religion;  and  to 
deny  it,  is  virtually  to  deny  the  whole  of  divine  Rev- 
elation. For  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  original  sin  of 
the  first  Man,  there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  the  second  Man,  who  is 
the  Lord  from  heaven. 

3.  There  is  no  ground  to  suppose,  from  any  thing 
which  has  been  said  in  this  discourse,  that  Adam 
knew,  before  the  fall,  that  he  was  the  public  head  of 
his  posterity;  or  that  his  conduct  should  determine  the 
moral  state,  in  which  they  should  come  into  existence. 
The  divine  prohibition  and  threatening  were  sufficient 
to  acquaint  him  with  his  duty,  and  lay  him  under  ob- 
ligation to  perform  it.  There  appears  to  have  been  no 
more  occasion  for  his  knowing,  that  his  sin  would  de- 
stroy his  posterity;  than  for  his  knowing,  that  a  divine 
Redeemer  would  come  into  the  world  to  save  them. 
God  constituted  the  connexion  between  him  and  his 
posterity,  to  regulate  his  oivn  conduct,  and  to  accom- 
plish his  own  designs.  And  he  might  see  a  gieat  im- 
propriety, in  acquainting  him  with  his  public  capacity, 
before  his  first  transgression.  Our  Savior  concealed 
the  knowledge  of  his  character  and  sufferings,  for  a 
long  time  after  be  entered  upon  his  public  ministry, 
lest  this  knowledge  should  cither  retard  or  accelerate 
the  event  of  his  death.     And  God  might  foresee,  that 
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it  would  frustrate  his  own  designs,  if  he  acquainted 
Adam  with  his  public  capacity,  before  he  had  actually 
involved  himselt  and  his  posterity  in  ruin.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  the  first  prohibition  and  threatening  were 
directed  to  him  personally.  God  says,  "In  the  day 
ihou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely  die."  If  we  now 
search  the  Bible  from  beginning  to  end,  we  shall  dis- 
cover no  intimation,  that  God  informed  Adam  of  his 
being  placed  as  the  public  Head  of  his  posterity,  be- 
Jore  he  actually  sinned,  and  exposed  them  all  to  the 
fatal  effects  of  his  first  transgression.  And  since  the 
Scriptures  are  entirely  silent  upon  this  point,  it  is  by 
no  means  proper  to  take  it  for  granted,  and  to  reason 
from  it  as  an  established  truth. 

4.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said  in  this  dis 
course,  that  God  did  no  injustice  to  mankind,  in  ap» 
pointing  Adam  their  public  Head.  They  have  often 
complained  of  the  injustice  of  God,  on  this  account 
But  they  never  had  the  least  foundation  for  this  gen- 
eral complaint.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  the  constituted  connexion  between  Adam  and  his 
posterity,  neither  made  his  sin  their  sin;  nor  his  guilt 
their  guilt;  nor  exposed  them  to  the  least  degre6  of 
punishment,  on  his  account.  There  could  be  no  in- 
justice, therefore,  in  God's  appointing  Adam  the  pub- 
lic Head  of  his  posterity.  It  is  presumed,  the  general 
complaint  of  injustice  has  originated  entirely  from  a 
false  idea  of  the  divine  constitution,  under  which  Ad- 
am was  placed.  God  made  that  constitution  to  regu- 
late his  ou'Ji  conduct;  and  not  to  regulate  the  conduct 
of  either  Adam  or  his  posterity.  It  was  Adam's  duty 
to  obey  the  divine  prohibition,  whether  he  stood  in  a 
public  or  private  capacity.  And  it  is  our  duty  to  obey 
all  the  divine  commands,  notwithstanding  his  consti- 
tuted relation  to  and  connexion  with  us.    The  truth 
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is,  there  was  n^'iihev  justice,  nor  injustice,  in  God's  ap- 
pointing Adam  our   public  Head.     It  was  an  act  of 
mere  Sovereignty.     God,  as  a  Sovereign,  had  as  good 
a  right,  to  make  Adam  the  public  Head  of  his  poster- 
ity, as  he  had  to  make  him  at  all,  or  to  place  him  in 
the  garden  of  Eden,  or  to  determine  a  single  circum- 
stance of  his  life.  And,  as  a  Sovereign,  he  had  as  good 
a  right  to  determine  that  his  posterity  should  be  sin- 
ners, in  consequence  of  his  first  offence,  as  he  had,  to 
determine  their  numbers,  their  natural  abilities,  their 
outward  circumstances,  and  their  final  state.     There 
is  neither  justice,  nor  injustice,  in  God's  determining 
what  the  moral  characters  of  moral  agents  shall  be; 
though  there  may  be  justice,  or  injustice,  in  his  conduct 
towards  them,  after  their  moral  characters  are  forrned. 
The  constitution,  which  connected  Adam's  sin  with 
the  sin  of  his  posterity,  wa^  such  a  constitution  as  God 
had  an  original  and  sovereign  right  to  make.     For  if 
he  had  a  right  to  bring  us  into  existence,  he  had  an 
equal  right  to  determine  how  he  would  bring  us  into 
existence,  whether  as  single,  detached  individuals,  like 
the  angels;  or  as  naturally  and  constitutionally  con- 
nected with  our  first  and  great  Pi'ogenitor.    And  since 
God  had  a  sovereign  right  to  place  us  under  such  a 
constitution,  we  have  no  right  to  call  it  unwise,  unjust, 
or  unkind. 

5.  It  appears  fiom  what  has  been  said,  that  our  first 
Parent  laid  us  under  no  necessity  of  sinning.  If  he  had 
transmitted  to  us  a  corrupt  nature,  or  a  sinful  'prin- 
ciple, we  might  have  had  some  ground  to  suppose, 
that  we  were  oblifred  to  sin,  by  the  fatal  influence  of 
his  first  transgression.  But  since  that  sin  neither  direct- 
ly nor  indirectly  ever  affected  either  our  natural  or 
lYioral  faculties;  it  is  certain,  that  we  act  as  freely  and 
voluntary  in  committing  sin,  as  we  could  have  done, 
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jf  Adam  had  never  sinned,  nor  stood  in  the  least  con- 
nexion with  us.  It  is  true,  indeed,  his  first  offence, 
according  to  the  divine  design,  determined  the  event  of 
our  becoming  sinners.  But  the  design  of  God  never 
laid  any  of  his  creatures  under  a  necessity  of  sinning. 
God  designed,  that  Adam  should  fall,  and,  from  eter- 
nity, provided  a  remedy  for  it;  but  God's  design  laid 
him  under  no  necessity  of  falling,  nor  of  accepting  the 
remedy  provided.  So,  God's  design,  that  we  should 
be  sinners,  if  he  partook  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  did  not 
lay  us,  or  any  of  his  posterity,  under  a  necessity  of 
committing  sin.  Neither  Scripture,  nor  reason,  nor 
experience,  teaches  us,  that  we  are  constrained  to  hate 
God,  or  transgress  his  holy  and  righteous  commands, 
by  virtue  of  any  guilt,  pollution,  or  depravity,  derived 
fiom  Adam.  We  have  no  more  right  to  cast  the 
blame  of  our  sins  upon  him;  than  he  had  to  transfer 
his  sin  and  guilt  to  us.  He  must  answer  for  his  own 
sins;  and  we  must  answer  for  ours. 

6.  If  Adam  has  proved  the  occasion  of  involving 
all  his  posterity  in  sin;  then  children  stand  in  peculiar 
need  of  a  virtuous  and  pious  education.  They  are  all 
liable  to  sin,  as  soon  as  they  become  moral  agents. 
And  there  is  a  moral  certainty,  if  they  live,  that  they 
will  run  into  evil,  and  incur  the  divine  displeasure. 
This  is  a  most  alarming  consideration  to  parents. 
They  have  been  the  occasion  of  introducing  them  in- 
to a  sinful  wojid,  where  they  are  in  the  utmost  dan- 
ger of  dishonoring  God,  and  of  destroying  themselves 
forever.  If  parents  would  duly  consider  the  depraved 
hearts  of  their  children,  they  would  feel  very  solicit- 
ous to  train  them  up  in  the  way  they  should  go;  and,  if 
possible,  early  instil  into  their  young  and  tender  minds, 
the  pure  principles  of  religion  and  virtue.  Nor  would 
they  neglect  to  lay  all  proper  restraints  upon  them^  to 
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preserve  them  from  the  paths  of  the  destroyer,  the 
spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  children  of  disobedi- 
ence. The  law  of  nature  requires  parents  to  promote 
the  temporal  happiness  of  their  children;  and  the  law 
of  Christianity  requires  them  to  bring  them  up  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.  And  though 
they  cannot  sanctif^j  the  hearts  of  their  children;  yet 
they  can  instruct  their  minds,  restrain  their  outward 
conduct,  and  commend  them  to  Him,  who  is  able  to 
make  them  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in 
light.  If  they  neglect  to  do  these  things,  they  will  sin 
against  God,  and  become  accessary  to  the  ruin  of 
their  dear  offspring.  But  how  can  they  bear  the 
thoughts  of  seeing  their  children  openly  vicious,  and 
finally  impenitent!  It  would  have  been  better  for  them 
never  to  have  been  born,  than  to  live  and  to  die  in  sin. 
Their  case,  therefore,  loudly  calls  for  the  compassion, 
the  prayers,  and  instructions  of  their  parents,  who  are 
under  every  tender  and  solemn  tie,  to  do  all  in  their 
power,  to  promote  their  temporal  and  eternal  happi- 
ness. 

7.  This  subject  calls  upon  all  impenitent  sinners, 
immediately  to  repent  and  believe  the  gos;pel.  They 
have  no  excuse  for  their  enmity  and  disobedience  to 
God.  They  have  never  been  necessarily  drawn  into 
sin,  by  any  corrupt  nature  or  corrupt  principle  deiived 
from  Adam.  They  have  sinned  freely  and  volunta- 
rily, and  therefore  destroyed  themselves.  In  this 
guilty  and  perishing  situation,  it  is  their  immediate 
duty  to  repent,  and  look  up  to  God  for  pardoning 
mercy,  through  the  divine  Redeemer.  Kc  came  to 
seek  and  to  save  those  who  are  lost,  and  stands  ready 
to  receive  all  weary,  heavy  laden  sinners.  Let  them 
no  longer  charge  their  misery  and  guilt  upon  God, 
9or  upon  Adam:  but  let  them  take  the  shame   and 
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blame  of  all  their  sins  to  themselves.  And  as  they 
have  freely  and  voluntarily  sinned;  so  let  them  freely 
and  voluntarily  repent  and  believe  the  gospel.  This 
is  their  immediate  and  important  duty.  They  have 
no  excuse  for  a  moment's  delay.  Life  and  death  are 
now  set  before  them.  It  depends  not  upon  the  con- 
duct of  Adam,  but  upon  their  own  choice,  whether 
they  shall  be  happy,  or  miserable  forever.  Though 
their  sins  have  greatly  abounded;  yet  if  they  repent 
and  believe  the  gospel,  the  grace  of  God,  through  Je- 
sus Christ  our  Lord,  shall  much  more  abound,  in  their 
eternal  salvation.     Amen. 


:*? 


SERMON  XiV. 

THE  NATURE,  EXTENT,  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  Tilt 
MORAL  DEPRAVITY  OF  SINNERS. 

Romans  viii,  7,  8. 
Becaits6  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God:  fur 
it  is  not  subject  to  the  laxv  of  God,  neither  indeed 
can  be.     So  then  they  that  ai  e  in  the  flesh  cannot 
please  God. 

11'  has  been  much  disputed  of  late,  among  those  whrt 
call  themselves  Calvinists,  whether  all  the  doin2;s  of 
unregenerate  men  arc  altogether  sinful,  There  would 
be  no  difiicUity  in  deciding  this  question,  if  those,  who 
profess  to  believe  t!ic  total  corruption  of  human  nature, 
would  only  agree  to  draw  the  same  inference  from  it. 
But  there  are  many,  who  acknowledge,  that  the  hearts 
of  sinners  are  totally  depraved,  and  yet  deny,  that 
their  actions  are  altogether  criminal.  It  seems  ne- 
ccssar}^  therefore,  in  order  to  bring  this  point  to  a  fair 
and  final  decision,  not  only  to  prov'c,  that  sinners  are 
totally  depraved;  but  also  to  prove,  that  their  total  de- 
pravity extends  to  all  their  actions,  and  turns  them  in- 
to sin.  And  the  words  which  I  have  read,  naturally 
lead  us  to  consider  this  subject  in  this  manner.  "Be- 
cause the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God:  for  it  is 
not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed  can  be. 
So  then  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  caimot  please  God." 
By  the  carnal  mind,  the  Apostle  means  the  carnal 
heart;  for  it  is  the  heart  only,  which  is  enmity  against 
God.  And  this  carnal  heart  he  represents,  as  cor- 
rupting all  the  actions  which  proceed  from  it.  He 
lays  down  the  total   depravity   of  sinners  as   a  iiv^^ 
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principle,  from  which  he  draws  the  only  fair  and  nat- 
ural conclusion,  that  they  cannot  please  God.  His 
plain  meaning,  therefore,  may  be  clearly  expressed  in 
this  plain  proposition: 

The  total  depravity  of  sinners  renders  all  their  ac- 
tions totally  depraved. 

To  illustrate  this  subject,  I  shall, 

I.  Show,  that  sinners  are  totally  depraved:  And, 

II.  Show,  that  their  total  depravity  totally  depraves 
all  their  actions, 

I.  I  am  to  show,  that  sinners  are  totally  depraved. 

There  is  no  truth  more  clearly  and  fuily  taught  in 
Scripture,  than  the  total  depravity  of  sinners.     They 
are  represented  as  spiritually  deaf  and  blind.     "Bring 
forth   the  blind  people  that  have  eyes,  and  the   deaf 
that  have  ears.     Hear,  ye  de(f;  and   look,  ye  blinds 
that  ye  may  See."     They  are  represented  as  spiritually 
dead.    "Wherefore  he  saith,  Awake  thou  that  slecpest, 
and  arise  from  the  dead,  and   Christ  shall  give  thee 
ligiit.     And  you  hath  he  quickened,  who  were  dead 
in  tresspasses  and  ^ins."     They  are  represented  as  in- 
capable of  discerning  the  moral  beauty  of  divine  ob- 
je(  ts.     "But  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God;  for    they  ace    foolishness  unto 
him;  neither  can  he   know    them,  because   they  are 
spiritually  discerned."     These  are  plain,  though  figur- 
ative descriptions  of  the  total   depravity    of  sinners. 
Tiieir  hearts  are  also  represented  as  not  only  destitute 
of  moral  goodness,  but  as  full   of  moral   evil.     We 
read,  -'God   saw  that  the  wickedness    of   man    was 
great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually."    Sol- 
omon says,   '"^The  heart  of  tlie  sons  of  men  is  full  of 
evil,  and  madness  is  in  their  heart  while  they  live,  and 

after  that  they  go  to  the  dead."     Our  Lord  told  the 
32 
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unbelieving  Jews,  "I  know  you,  that  ye  have  not  the 
love  of  God  in  you.  Yc  are  of  your  father  the  devil, 
and  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do.  Yc  serpents, 
ye  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  yon  escape  tlie  dam- 
nation of  hell?"  The  Apostle  Paul  paints  the  total  de- 
pravity of  sinners  in  the  strongest  colors.  "They  are 
all  gone  out  of  the  way,  they  are  together  become  un- 
profitable: there  is  norve  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one. 
Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre;  with  their  tongues 
they  have  used  deceit;  the  poison  of  asps  is  under 
their  lips,  whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitter- 
ness. I'heir  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood.  Destruc- 
tion and  misery  are  in  their  ways,  and  the  way  of 
peace  have  (hey  not  known:  there  is  no  fear  of  God 
before  their  eyes."  Agreeably  to  these  representa- 
tions, w^e  find  such  appellations  and  epithets  given  to 
sinners,  as  strongly  express  their  total  depiavity. 
They  are  called  tlie  unjust,  the  luirightcous,  the  un- 
godly, the  imholy,  the  lijibelieving,  and  enemies  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  Such  persons  as  justly  deserve  these 
characters,  must  be  entirely  destitute  of  every  holy 
and  virtuous  affection. 

But  the  manner,  in  which  the  Scripture  distin- 
gulshes  saints  from  sinners,  affords  the  most  clear  and 
convincing  evidence,  that  all  who  are  not  saints,  are 
totally  deprav^ed.  According  to  Scripture,  he  that 
loveth  God  is  a  saint,  but  he  that  loveth  him  not  is  a 
dinner;  he  that  repenteth  of  sin  is  a  saint,  but  he  that 
repenteth  not  is  a  sinner;  he  that  bclicvdh  in  Chiist  is  a 
saint,  but  he  that  believeth  not  is  a  sinner;  he  that  is 
born  of  God  is  a  saint,  but  he  that  is  not  born  of 
God  is  a  sinner;  he  that  is  in  the  Spirit  is  a  saint,  but 
he  that  is  in  the  flesh  is  a  sinner;  he  that  is  for  Christ 
is  a  saint,  but  he  that  is  against  him  is  a  sinner. 
This  mode  of  distinction  necessarily  implies,  that  saintf 
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fiave  some  grace,  but  sinners  have  none;  that  saints 
have  some  holiness,  but  sinners  have  none;  and  that 
nothing  short  of  total  depravity  can  justly  denominate 
any  person  a  sinner,  in  distinction  from  a  saint. 
Though  the  plainest  passages  of  Scripture  in  favor  of 
total  de;pravity,  nsay  be  tortured  to  some  other  mean- 
ing; yet  this  argument  in  favor  af  this  doctrine,  drawB 
from  the  scriptural  manner  of  distinguishing  saints 
from  sinners,  admits  of  no  evasion,  and  cannot  be  re- 
jected, without  rejecting  the  very  distinction  itself. 
Whoever  undertakes  to  describe  a  sinner,  without 
takmg  total  depravity  into  his  character,  will  describe 
a  saint.  If  he  say,  a  sinner  is  one  who  sometimes 
does  good,  and  sometimes  does  evil;  this  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  saint.  For  every  saint  sometimes  does  good, 
and  sometimes  does  evil.  If  he  say,  a  sinner  is  one 
who  does  more  evil  than  good;  this  is  a  description  af 
a  saint.  For  every  saint  has  more  sin  than  holiness. 
If  he  say,  a  sinner  is  one  who  has  the  lowest  degree 
of  grace;  this  is  a  description  of  a  saint.  For  the  least 
degree  of  love,  faith,  repentance,  or  any  other  holy 
affection,  forms  the  character  of  a  saint,  and  entitles 
him  to  the  divine  favor.  Indeed,  ask  any  intelligent, 
frank,  candid  man,  who  denies  total  depravity,  to  tell 
you  the  essential  difference  between  a  saint  and  a  sin- 
ner, and  he  will  freely  acknowledge  that  it  is  out  of  his 
power.  For  he  knows,  if  all  men  are  possessed  of 
some  real  holiness,  then  the  only  moral  difference  be- 
tween one  person  and  another  is,  that  one  has  more, 
and  another  has  less  true  love  to  God.  But  this  is  the 
difference  between  one  saint  and  another,  and  not  the 
difference  between  a  saint  and  a  simier.  The  most 
celebrated  Writers,  who  deny  total  depravity,  appear 
to  be  unable  to  point  out  any  essential  difference  be^ 
$vyeen  saints  and  sinners.     We  may  read  all  the  ser- 
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mens  of  Barrow,  Clarke,  Hoadley,  and  Tillotson,  an4 
iiever  find  a  single  instance,  in  which  they  harvediawr* 
two  essentially  different  moral  characters.  They 
speak  of  saints  and  sinners  in  Scripture  language;  but 
they  never  show,  wherein  they  essentially  differ,  nor 
describe  that  particular  act  or  exercise  of  mind,  by 
which  a  sinner  becomes  a  saint.  Hence  it  appears 
from  fact,  as  well  as  from  Scripture,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  point  out  any  essential  moral  difference  between  a 
sinner  and  a  saint,  without  making  total  depravity  the 
peculiar  and  essential  character  of  a  sinner,  if  there 
be  any  such  persons  in  the  world,  therefore,  as  justly 
deserve  to  be  called  sinners,  m  distinction  from  sainfs^ 
they  are  totally  depraved,  and  wholly  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  carnal  mind,  which  is  enmity  against 
God.     The  way  is  now  prepared  to  show, 

]  L  That  the  total  depravity  of  sinners  totally  defiles 
and  depraves  all  their  actions. 

Their  total  depravity  is  of  a  moral  uature,  and  en- 
tirely distinct  from  t|)eir  intellectual  powers.  They 
can  perceive  as  well,  they  can  remember  as  well,  they 
can  reason  as  well,  i^nd  they  can  distinguish  between 
moral  good  and  evil  as  wejl,  as  the  best  of  saints.  The 
total  depravity  of  their  natural  faculties,  would  entire- 
ly destroy  their  moral  depravity.  For  were  their 
reason  and  conscience  totally  depraved,  they  would  j^e 
altogether  incapable  of  doing  right  or  wrong,  or  per- 
forming any  moral  action,  which  should  be  either 
pleasing  or  displeasing  to  God.  Their  moral  depiav- 
ity,  therefore,  must  consist  in  their  hearts.  And  this 
is  agreeable  to  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture.  The 
Apostle  tells  us,  "The  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God"  As  enmity  belongs  to  the  heart,  and  not  to 
the  understanding;  so  the  heart  must  be  the  seat  of 
moral    corruption.      Solomon    says,  "Foolishness  \i 
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Jbound  in  the  heai^t  of  a  child;  but  the  rod  of  correc- 
tion will  drive  it  far  from  him."  By  foolishness  here 
he  means  moral  depravity;  and  this  he  places  in  the 
heart,  God  promises  to  renew  the  hearts  of  sinners,  in 
orderto  remove  their  moral  depravity.  "A  new  heart 
also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  wmII  1  put  within 
you:  and  I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your 
ilesh,  and  I  will  give  you  an  heart  of  flesh."  If  the 
removal  of  an  evil  heart  will  take  away  total  depravity, 
then  total  depravity  certainly  consists  in  an  evil  heart. 
When  God  would  paint  the  depravity  of  sinners  in  the 
strongest  colors,  he  says,  "When  they  knew  him,  they 
glorified  him  not  as  God,  neither  were  they  thankful, 
but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their  fool- 
ish heart  was  darkened."  So  when  Christ  would  ag- 
gravate the  depravity  and  guilt  of  the  Jews  in  the 
highest  degree,  he  saj^s,  ''They  have  both  seen  and 
hated  both  me  and  my  father."  Paul  also  represents 
the  very  essence  of  sin,  or  moral  depravity,  as  con- 
sisting in  the  opposition  of  the  heart  to  the  light  of 
conscience.  "To  him  that  knoweth  to  do  good,  and 
doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin."  And  this  every  sinner 
knows  to  be  true,  by  his  own  experience.  He  finds 
that  his  heart  is  not  only  distinct  from  his  conscience^ 
but  in  direct  opposition  to  it.  His  conscience  tells  him 
to  do  what  his  heart  hates  and  opposes;  and  on  the 
,')ther  hand,  his  heart  inclines  him  to  do  what  his  con- 
science forbids  and  condemns.  It  appears  from  Scrip- 
ture and  experience,  therefore,  that  the  heart  is  the 
only  seat  of  moral  depravity.  There  is  no  other  place 
in  the  mind,  where  it  can  be  found,  nor  where  it  can 
possibly  exist. 

Now,  if  sinners  are  totally  depraved,  and  their  total 
depravity  lies  in  the  heart;  then  the  Apostle's  reason- 
ing is  plain  and  conclusive.  "So  then  they  that  are 
in  the  flesh  cannot  please   God."     A  corrupt  heart 
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necessarily  corrupts  all  the  actions  which  proceed  from 
it.  And  since  sinners  always  act  from  a  corrupt 
heart,  all  their  actions  must  be  corrupt.  The  only 
way  to  prove  any  action  to  be  criminal,  is  to  prove 
that  it  was  done  from  a  wicked  heart.  Why  is  mur- 
der a  crime?  No  other  reason  can  be  given,  but  that 
it  necessarily  flows  from  malice  prepense.  Why  are 
all  the  actions  of  the  devil  criminal?  No  other  reason 
can  be  given,  but  that  he  always  acts  from  a  malevo- 
lent  heart.  If  sinners,  therefore,  have  a  totally  de- 
praved  heart,  which  is  enmity  against  God,  and  if  they 
always  act  from  this  malevolent  heart;  then  it  necessa- 
rily follows,  that  all  their  actions  are  sinful,  and  dis- 
pleasing to  him,  who  knows  from  what  source  they 
proceed.  There  is  no  way  to  evade  the  force  of  this 
reasoning,  but  only  to  deny  that  all  the  actions  of  sin- 
ners flow  from  the  heart.  And  since  some  have  pre- 
sumed to  deny  this  plain  and  important  truth,  I  will 
endeavor  to  demonstrate  it.     Here  I  would  observe, 

1,  The  Scripture  represents,  all  human  actions  as 
flowing  from  the  heart.  We  are  told,  that  Abraham 
was  required  to  sacrifice  his  son,  and  that  he  obeyed 
the  divine  command.  But  we  know,  that  his  obedi- 
ence wholly  consisted  in  the  intention  of  his  heart. 
David  is  represented  as  doing  well,  while  it  was  only 
in  his  heart  to  build  the  house  of  the  Lord.  This 
Solomon  expressly- declares.  "And  the  Lord  said  unto 
David  my  father,  Whereas  it  was  in  thine  heart  to 
build  an  house  unto  my  name,  thou  didst  icell  that  it 
was  in  thine  hearth  And  Judas  acted/?'077t  the  heart 
in  betraying  Christ.  For  Satan  put  it  in  his  heart  to 
betray  him.  That  is,  Satan  suggested  the  lemptation, 
and  Judas  in  his  heart  complied  with  it.  These,  and 
numerous  other  intances  which  might  be  collected 
from  Scripture,  clearly  show,  that  all  human  actions 
crjojinate  in  and  flow  from  the  heart. 
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Our  Savior  taught  this  doctrine  in  the  plainest  and 
strongest  terms.  "O  generation  of  vipers,  how  can  ye, 
being  evil,  speak  good  things? ^br  out  of  the  abundance 
of  (he  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.  A  good  man  out  of 
the  good  treasure  of  the  heart  bringeth  forth  good 
things:  And  an  evil  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure  bring- 
eth forth  evil  things.  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  every 
idle  word  that  men  shall  speak,  they  shall  give  account 
thereof  in  the  day  of  judgment.  For  by  thy  words 
thou  shall  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be 
condemned."  Christ  insisted  much  upon  this  point  in 
opposition  to  the  Pharisees,  who  were  fond  of  separa- 
ting actions  from  the  iieart.  He  addressed  them  in 
this  pointed  language.  *'Ye  hypocrites,  well  did  Esaias 
prophesy  of  you,  saying,  This  people  draweth  nigb 
unto  me  with  their  mouth,  and  honoreth  me  with  their 
lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me."  He  then  spake 
a  parable  to  illustrate  this  declaration.  "Not  that 
which  goeth  into  the  mouth  defileth  a  man;  but  that 
which  goeth  out  of  the  mouth,  this  defileth  a  man." 
This  parable  offending  the  Pharisees,  Peter  desired 
Christ  to  explain  it.  Accordingly  he  replied  and  said. 
"Are  ye  also  without  understanding?  Do  not  ye  under- 
stand, that  whatsoever  entereth  in  at  the  mouth  goeth 
into  the  belly,  atid  is  cast  out  into  the  draught.  But 
those  things  which  proceed  out  of  the  mouth  come 
forth  from  the  heart,  and  they  defile  the  man.  For 
out  of  the  HEART  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adul- 
teries, fornications,  thefts,  false  witness,  blasphemies: 
I'hese  are  the  things  which  defle  a  man."  Our  Lord 
here  plainly  asserts,  that  all  human  actions  proceed 
from  the  heart;  and  he  conveys  the  same  sentiment  m 
his  exposition  of  the  divine  law.  "When  the  Pharisees 
had  heard  that  he  had  put  the  Sadducees  to  silence, 
Thefj  one  of  them  who  was  a  lawyer  asked  him  a 
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question,  tempting  him,  and  saying,  Master,  which  is  the 
great  commandment  in  the  law?  Jesus  said  unto  him. 
Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  ail  thy  heart, 
and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This 
is  the  first  and  great  commandment.  And  the  secoud 
is  like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and 
prophets."  It  is  easy  to  see  the  truth  and  propriety  of 
this  exposition,  if  all  the  actions  of  men  flow  from  the 
heart.  For  if  this  be  trOe,  then  the  commands  to  read 
and  pray,  to  labor  six  days  in  the  week  and  sanctify 
the  seventh,  and  to  perform  all  other  virtuous  and  holy 
actions,  arc  necessarily  comprized  in  the  law  of  love. 
By  requiring  a  good  heart,  God  virtually  requires  all 
good  actions,  and  virtually  forbids  all  bad  actions. 
So  the  Apostle  reasons  upon  the  subject.  ''He  that 
loveth  another  hath  fulfilled  the  law.  For  this,  that 
is,  for  this  reason.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 
Thou  shalt  not  kill.  Thou  shalt  not  steal,  Thou  shalfc 
not  bear  false  witness,  Thou  shalt  not  covet;  and  if 
there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  com- 
prehended in  this  saying,  namely,  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neigh- 
bor, therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  This 
text  plainly  teaches,  that  the  law  requires  love,  be- 
cause love  will  produce  all  good  actions,  and  prever^t 
all  bad  ones;  or  in  other  words,  that  the  law  requires  a 
-rood  hearf,  because  all  good  actions  will  flow  from  it; 
*.nd  forbids  a  bad  heart;  because  all  bad  actions  will 
low  from  it.  Thus  it  appeals  from  Scripture  precepts 
nd  prohibitions,  as  well  as  from  Scripture  represen- 
itions  and  declarations,  that  all  human  actions  flow 
jm  the  }ieart.  And  to  make  it  appear,  that  we 
tve  given  the  true  sense  of  Scripture  upon  this  point, 
id  still  further  to  establish  it.  we  mav  observe; 
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2.  That  moral  agency  wholly  consists  in  the  hearty 
and  therefore  every  moral  action  must  necessarily  flow 
from  this,  and  no  other  source. 

The  heart  consists  in  voluntary  exercises;  and  vol- 
untary exercises  are  moral  agency.  Willing  is  acting. 
Willing  right  is  acting  right;  and  willing  wrong  is  act- 
ing wrong.  All  voluntary  exercises  belong  to  the  heart; 
and  therefore  loving  and  hating  is  as  really  acting,  as 
choosing  and  refusing.  It  is  true,  we  sometimes  make 
a  distinction  among  the  exercises  of  the  heart;  and  cali 
some  affections,  and  others  volitions.  But  the  only 
ground  of  this  distinction  is,  that  loving  and  hating, 
which  we  call  affections,  are  immanent  exercises  of  the 
heart,  which  produce  no  external  effects;  whereas  choo- 
sing and  refusing,  which  we  call  volitions,  are  imper- 
ative acts  of  the  will,  and  productive  of  external  ac- 
tions. Moral  agency,  however,  equally  belongs  to  the 
heart  and  the  wiU,  or  to  both  affections  and  volitions. 
•For  we  act  when  we  love,  whether  we  express  our  love 
or  not.  And  we  act,  when  we  hate,  whether  we  ex- 
press our  hatred  or  not.  There  is  as  much  moral 
agency  in  the  affections  of  the  heart,  as  in  the  voli- 
tions of  the  will  The  heart  and  will  are  essentially 
the  same;  or  the  will  is  only  the  heairt  producing  ex- 
ternal effects.  So  that  strictly  speaking,  all  moral  agen^ 
cy  belongs  to  the  heart,  as  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind.  The  truth  of 
this  we  all  know  by  our  own  experience.  No  man 
feels,  that  any  motion  of  body  or  mind  is  his  action^ 
unless  his  heart  is  concerned  in  it.  If  his  eve,  or  head, 
or  hand,  or  foot,  should  move  without  the  concur- 
rence of  his  heart,  he  would  not  call  that  motion  his 
action,  nor  feel  in  the  least  degree  accountable  for  it. 
Or  if  his  intellectual  powers  were  put  in  motion,  with. 
Qui  the  choice  of  his  heart,  he  would  not  call  those 
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mental  motions  his  actions,  nor  feel  either  praise  or 
blame  worthy  for  them.     No  exercises  of  body  or 
mind  have  any    moral  qualitj',  without  the   heart. 
There  is  no  moral  good,  nor  moral  evil  in  thoughts; 
only  as  the  heart  approves  or  disapproves  them.  There 
is  no  moral  good,  nor  moral  evil  in  iwrds,  only  as  the 
heart  approves  or  disapproves  them.  There  is  no  mora! 
good  nor  moral  evil  in  reading,  walking,  or  laboring, 
only  as  the  heart  approves  or  disapproves  these  exter- 
nal exertions.     The  reason  is,  all  thoughts,  words,  and 
external  exertions,  are  not  actionSy  but  mere  motions, 
without  the  heart.     All  moral  agency  consists  in  the 
heart.    With  the  heart  man  loves;  with  the  heart  man 
hates;  with  the  heart  man  chooses  and  refuses;  with  the 
heart  man  believes  and  disbelieves;  and  with  the  heart 
he  does  all  that  may  be  called  his  action.    For  without 
the  heart,  he  is  a  mere  passive  machine^  which  may 
be  acted  upon,  but  which  cannot  act.     And  on  this 
ground  it  is,  that  the  law  of  God  knows  the  heart  only, 
requires  the  heart  only,  and  forbids  the  heart  only. 
^'My  son,  says  God,  give  me  thine  heart."     And,  says 
the  Apostle,  "If  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  ac- 
cepted according  to  that  a  man  hatlj,  and  not  according 
to  that  he  hath  not."  God  requires  and  accepts  a  good 
heart,  but  forbids  and  rejects  a  bad  one.     The  heart 
comprises  all  that  he  requires  or  forbids;  because  to 
require  or  forbid  any  exercise  or  action  without  the 
heart,  would  be  the  same  as  to  require  or  forbid  an 
act  without  an  agent,  which  is  palpably  absurd.    Nov/ 
if  sinners  always  act  from  the  heart,  and  if  the  heart, 
from  which  they  act,  be  totally  depraved,  then  all  their 
actions  must  be  totally  depraved.     If  there  be  no  fluw 
in  any  link  of  this  chain  of  reasoning,  and  if  one  link 
be  inseparably  connected  with  another;  then  it  must 
bind  every  person  to  believe,  that  "they  that  are  in  the 
flesh  cannot  please  God." 
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IMPROVEMENT. 

1.  We  learn  from  what  has  been  said,  wherein  their 
mistake  lies,  who  acknowledge  the  total  depravity  of 
sinners,  and  yet  deny  their  total  sinfulness. 

Those,  who  run  into  this  inconsistency,  have  often 
been  refuted,  without  being  convinced.  But  it  is  much 
to  be  desired,  that  they  should  be  convinced  as  well  ^s 
refuted;  and  if  the  fallacy  of  their  reasoning  be  fairly 
and  clearly  pointed  out,  perhaps  they  will  be  convinced. 
If  the  hearts  of  sinners   be  totally  depraved,  and  all 
their  actions  proceed  from  their  hearts,  then  all  their 
actions  must  be  totally  depraved.     This  is  too  plain  to 
be  denied.    Those,  therefore,  who  deny  that  total  sin- 
fulness is  the  consequence  of  total  depravity,  deny  that 
all  the  actions  of  sinners  proceed  from  their  hearts. 
And  were  this  true,  they  might  acknowledge  total  de- 
pravity, and  yet   deny  total  sinfulness,  v/ithout  the 
least  inconsistency.  Accordingly  we  find,  they  make  a 
distinction  between   actions,  which   flow   from   the 
heart,  and  those,  which  flow  from  reason,  conscience, 
or  natural  affections.     They  acknowledge,  the  heart 
is  totally  depraved,  and  all  the  actions  which  proceed 
from  it;  but  they  deny  the  total  depravity  of  reason, 
conscience,  and  natural  affections,  and  therefore  deny, 
that  the  actions,  which  proceed  from  these  innocent 
principles,  are  totally  sinful.     They  say,  sinners  some- 
times act  only  from  their  heart;  sometimes  only  from 
their  conscience;  and  sometimes  only  from  their  nat- 
ural affections.     And  when  they  act  only  from  the 
heart,  which  is  totally  corrupt,  then  their  actions  are 
entirely  sinful.     But  when  they  act  from  the  harmless 
principles  of  reason,  conscience,  and  natural  affections, 
fhen  their  actions  are  altogether  innocent  and  accepta- 
ble to  God.    Now  when  they  say  this,  they  say  some- 
thing of  which  others  are  as  capable  of  judging  as 
*hemselv€s. 
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I  now  appeal  to  every  person,  whether  he  is  con- 
scious of  ever  acting  from  mere  reason,  or  from  mere 
conscience,  or  from  mere  natural  affections,  without 
the  heart.  I  presume  no  person  can  say,  that  he  is 
conscious  of  ever  acting  from  any  of  these  natural 
principles  'without  the  heart.  1  appeal  to  every  person 
again,  whether  he  is-  conscious  of  ever  acting  from 
these  natural  principles,  contrary  to  the  heart.  I  pre- 
sume no  person  can  say,  that  he  is  conscious  of 
ever  acting  from  these  natural  principles  contrary  to 
the  heart.  I  appeal  to  every  person  once  more,  wheth- 
er he  is  not  conscious  of  often  acting  contrary  to  rea- 
son, contrary  to  conscience,  and  contrary  to  natural 
affections.  I  presume  every  person  can  say,  that  he  is 
conscious  of  often  acting  contrary  to  all  these  natural 
principles.  But  how  can  these  be  principles  of  action, 
if  we  never  act  fiwn  them,  and  often  act  against 
them?  The  heart  is  a  principle  of  action,  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  act  against  it.  And  were  reason,  con- 
science, and  natural  affections,  principles  of  action,  we 
could  no  more  act  against  these,  than  against  the 
heart.  Hence  it  evidently  follows,  that  reason,  con- 
science, and  natural  affections,  are  no  principles  of 
action,  but  only  motives  of  action.  It  is  acknowledg- 
ed, that  they  often  operate  as  motives,  which  influence 
the  heart,  the  only  proper  principle  of  action.  If  rea- 
son dictate  to  a  man,  that  it  is  best  to  be  temperate; 
his  leason  is  not  the  principle  of  action,  but  his  heartj 
which  acts  agreeably  to  the  motive  suggested  by  rea- 
son. If  conscience  dictate  to  a  man,  that  it  is  hisduty 
to  observe  the  sabbath;  his  conscienae  is  not  the  prin*. 
ciple  of  action,  but  his  heart,  which  acts  agreeably  to 
the  motive  suggested  by  conscience.  Or  if  natural  af- 
fection dictate  to  a  man  to  give  a  beloved  child  the 
largest  portion  of  his  inheritance;  bis  natural  affection 
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is  not  the  principle  of  action,  but  his  heart,  which  actii 
agreeably  to  his  natural  affection.  Now,  if  reason, 
conscience,  and  natural  affection  be  not  principles  of 
action,  then  no  action  can  flow  from  them,  but  every 
action  must  flow  from  the  heart.  And  if  all  actions 
flow  from  the  heart,  then  either  all  the  actions  of  sin- 
ners are  totally  corrupt,  or  none  of  them.  But  all 
who  acknowledge  the  total  depravity  of  sinners,  allow 
that  those  actions  which  flow  from  the  heart  are  to- 
tally corrupt.  Since,  then,  all  the  actions  of  sinners 
do  in  fact  flow  from  the  heart,  and  can  flow  from  no 
other  principle;  all'who  admit  the  doctrine  of  total  de- 
pravity, must,  in  order  to  be  consistent,  acknowledge 
that  all  the  actions  of  sinners  are  totally  depraved.  If 
they  admit  the  Apostle's  premises,  they  must  adopt 
his  conclusion,  that  they  that  are  in  the  flesh,  and  act 
entirely  from  a  carnal  heart,  cannot  please  God. 

2.  If  it  be  a  truth,  that  sinners  are  totally  depraved, 
then  it  is  a  very  important  truth.  The  doctrine  of  to- 
tal depravity  holds  a  distinguished  place  among  ths 
doctrines  of  the  gospel.  It  lies  at  the  foundation  ci' 
some  of  the  principle  articles  of  Christianity.  And 
were  christians  agreed  in  this  great  truth,  they  would 
soon  put  an  end  to  many  of  their  religious  disputes. 
They  would  no  longer  contend  about  the  character  and 
conduct  of  sinners.  They  would  no  longer  contend 
about  the  nature  and  necessity  of  regeneration.  They 
would  no  longer  contend  about  common  and  special 
grace.  They  would  no  longer  contend  about  ths 
terms  of  justification.  They  would  no  longer  contend 
about  the  proper  qualifications  for  communion  at  the 
table  of  the  Lord.  Nor  would  they  any  longer  con^ 
tend  about  universal  salvation.  For,  divine  sovereign- 
ty in  the  dispensations  of  grace,  naturally  results  from 
the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  o     So  that  total  deprav- 
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ity  is  not  an  unmeaning  phrase,  but  a  most  solemn 
and  important  truth,  which  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  leading  and  fundamenal  doctrines  of  the 
christian  religion.  • 

3.  We  learn  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  to- 
tal depravity  of  sinners  does  not  destroy,  nor  diminish 
their  obligation  to  obey  the  divine  commands.  It  ap- 
pears, that  their  total  depravity  consists  wholly  in  the 
corruption  of  their  hearts.  Their  intellectual  faculties 
remain  uncorrupt.  Their  perception,  reason,  and  con  • 
science,  are  in  their  full  strength  and  vigor.  And  these 
are  the  sole  ground  of  moral  obligation.  To  him  that 
knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin, 
Satan  knows  to  do  good,  notwithstanding  the  to- 
tal corruption  of  his  heart,  and  therefore  he  is  under 
the  same  obligation  he  ever  was,  to  love  and  obey  his 
Maker.  And  since  the  total  depravity  of  sinners  does 
not  destroy  their  knowledge  of  duty,  it  does  not  de- 
stroy their  obligation  to  do  it.  Moral  obligation  doe? 
not  depend  in  the  least  degree  upon  the  disposition  of 
the  heart.  Whether  men  have  good  or  bad  hearts, 
they  are  equally  obliged  to  love  and  serve  their  Crea- 
tor. Accordingly  God  never  makes  the  least  al- 
lowance for  the  corruption  of  their  hearts,  in  any  of 
his  precepts  and  prohibitions.  Though  he  knew,  that 
the  Israelites  in  general  were  totally  depraved,  when  he 
gave  the  law  at  Mount  Sinai;  yet  he  required  them  to 
love  him  with  all  their  heart,  w  ith  all  their  soul,  and 
with  all  their  strength,  upon  pain  of  eternal  destruc- 
tion. And  though  Christ  knew  that  the  Jews  were 
of  their  father  the  devil,  and  totally  depraved;  yet  he 
required  them  to  be  perfect  even  as  their  Father  in 
heaven  is  perfect.  The  divine  commands  fall  with  all 
their  weight  and  authority  upon  the  consciences  of 
sinners.     Their  depravity  of  heart  lessens  not  their 
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obligation  to  obedience.  They  have  as  much  to  do 
as  other  men.  They  have  to  obey  all  the  commands 
in  the  Bible.  They  have  to  read,  and  pray,  and  do 
every  thing,  that  good  men  have  to  do.  The  total 
corruption  of  their  hearts  will  not  afford  them  the 
least  excuse  for  the  least  disaffection  to  God,  nor  for 
the  least  disobedience  to  any  of  his  commands. 

41.  We  learn  from  what  has  been  said,  why  God 
condemns  the  best  as  well  as  the  tJDorst  actions  of  sin- 
ners. Every  one  can  see  a  reason,  why  God  should 
condemn  their  open  vices  and  immoralities;  hut  many 
can  see  no  reason  w^hy  he  should  condemn  their  ap- 
parent love,  obedience,  and  devotion.  But  we  fmd 
he  does,  for  some  reason  or  other,  condemn  their  best 
as  well  as  their  icorst  actions,  in  the  plainest  and 
strongest  terms.  "-The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an 
abomination  to  the  Lord.  He  that  turneth  away  his 
car  from  hearing  the  law,  even  his  prayer  shall  be 
abomination.  To  what  purpose  ks  the  multitude  of 
your  sacrifices  unto  me?  saith  the  Lord.  I  am  full  of 
the  burnt- offerings  of  rams,  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts; 
and  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs, 
or  of  he  goats.  I  hate,  I  despise,  your  feast  days,  and 
I  will  not  smell  in  your  solemn  assemblies.  Though 
you  offer  me  burnt- offerings  and  your  meat  offerings,  | 
will  not  accept  them;  neither  will  1  regard  the  peace- 
offerings  of  your  fat  beasts."  Such  sacrifices,  prayers, 
and  religious  devotions  of  sinners,  may  he  considered 
as  their  best  performances;  but  these  God  expressly 
says  lie  abhors  and  condemns.  And  the  reason  is 
plain  and  obvious.  The  best  performances  of  sinners 
proceed  from  the  same  totally  corrupt  heart,  from 
which  their  open  vices  and  immoralities  proceed,  and 
therefore  are  equally  corrupt  and  sinful.  When  sin- 
ners come  before  God  with  a  corrupt  heart,  they  come 
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at  tlieir  peril;  for  God  tells  them,  that  he  never  requir- 
ed them  to  come  in  such  a  manner.  When  ye  come 
to  appear  hefore  me,  'who  hath  required  this  at  your 
hand  to  tread  my  courtsT^  Yea,  he  forbids  them  to 
come  and  worship  him  with  an  unfriendly  heart. 
^'Bring  no  more  vain  oblations;  incense  is  an  abomi- 
nation unto  me;  the  new  moons  and  sabbaths,  the 
calling  of  assemblies  1  cannot  away  with:  it  is  iniquity, 
even  the  solemn  meeting,  Your  new  moons  and  your 
appointed  feasts  my  soul  hateth:  they  are  a  trouble 
unto  me;  1  am  weary  to  bear  them.  And  when  ye 
spread  forth  your  hands,  I  will  hide  mine  eyes  from 
you:  yea,  when  ye  make  many  prayers,  I  will  not 
hear."  God  looketh  not  on  the  outward  appearance, 
but  upon  the  heart.  He  views  the  best  actions  of  sin- 
ners as  flowing  from  a  totally  corrupt  heart,  and  there- 
fore abhors  and  condemns  them  as  altogether  criminal. 
'  5.  We  learn  from  what  has  been  said,  why  none 
of  the  works  of  sinners  will  be  accepted,  at  the  last 
day.  Our  Savior,  who  will  be  the  final  Judge,  has 
absolutely  declared,  that  he  will  condemn  all  sinners 
and  all  their  works,  without  distinction,  in  the  great 
day  of  account.  And  though  they  may  plead,  that 
they  have  fed  the  hungry,  clothed  the  naked,  visited 
the  sick,  and  done  many  deeds  of  apparent  humanity 
and  benevolence;  yet  he  will  reject  and  punish  them, 
iov  that  criminal  selfishness,  which  was  the  source  of 
all  their  actions.  And  this  will  be  a  sufficient  reason 
for  their  everlasting  perdition.  If  the  hearts  of  all 
sinners  are  totally  depraved,  and  if  all  their  actions 
proceed  from  their  totally  corrupt  hearts;  then  Christ 
may  with  the  greatest  propriety,  place  them  all  at  his 
left  hand,  and  condemn  all  their  actions,  when  he 
comes  to  judge  the  world  in  righteousness.  When  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  made  manifest,  it  will  ap- 
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pear  that  the  finally  impenitent  never  had  one  right 
affection,  nor  one  good  intention,  in  the  whole  course 
of  their  lives.  And  when  this  appears,  the  whole  uni- 
verse must  approve  of  Christ,  in  dooming  them  all  to 
endless  destruction. 

6.  We  leirn  from  what  has  been  said,  why  the 
divine  law,  when  it  comes  to  the  conscience,  revives 
the  guilt  and  destroys  the  hope  of  every  sinner.  Many 
sinners  are  so  strict  in  their  external  conduct,  and  so 
serious  and  devout  in  their  religious  services,  that  they 
not  only  pacify  their  consciences,  but  even  entertain 
high  hopes  of  the  favor  of  God  and  the  enjoyment  of 
heaven.  But  this  is  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  divine  law,  and  of  the  total 
corruption  of  their  hearts.  Whenever,  therefore,  the 
divine  law  is  set  home  upon  their  consciences,  it  dis- 
covers the  enmity  of  their  hearts,  and  destroys  all  their 
hopes  of  heaven.  This  Paul  found  to  be  the  case  by 
his  own  experience.  "I  was  alive  without  the  law 
once:  but  when  the  commandment  came,  sin  revived, 
and  I  died.  And  the  commandment,  which  was  or- 
dained to  life,  I  found  to  be  unto  death:  For  sin  taking 
occasion  by  the  commandment  deceived  me,  and  by 
it  slew  me."  Paul,  before  his  conversion,  was  a  man 
of  a  fair  moral  character,  and  zealous  in  the  religion  of 
his  sect.  His  hopes  of  heaven  were  high,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  of  being  a  sincere  friend  to  God.  But  when 
the  commandment  came,  it  discovered  his  heart  and 
destroyed  his  hopes  of  the  divine  favor.  He  felt  him- 
self to  be  a  poor,  miserable,  guilty  sinner.  He  found 
that  in  him,  that  is  in  his  carnal  mind,  there  dwelt  no 
good  thing  He  was  fully  convinced,  that  he  had  al- 
ways acted  from  a  carnal,  selfish  heart,  which  was  un- 
friendly to  God,  and  which  justly  deserved  his  ever^ 
lasting  displeasure.  And  if  it  be  t-rue,  that  sinners  ak 
34 
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ways  act  from  a  carnal  heart,  which  the  law  of  God 
forbids;  then  the  law  of  God,  when  it  comes  home  to 
the  conscience,  must  necessarily  condemn  them  for  all 
their  thoughts,  words  and  actions.  And  when  they 
feel  this  conviction,  there  is  nothing,  which  can  keep 
them  from  complete  despair,  but  a  belief,  that  a  holy, 
gracious  and  sovereign  God  can  subdue  their  enmity 
and  save  them,  in  spite  of  their  hearts. 

7.  We  learn  from  what  has  been  said,  thgit  it  is  the 
immediate  duty  of  sinners  to  become  reconciled  to 
God.  This  is  their  first  and  most  important  duty. 
Their  reading  and  praying,  their  seeking  and  striving, 
and  every  thing  they  do,  will  be  displeasing  to  God, 
until  they  become  heartily  reconciled  to  his  holy  and 
amiable  character.  God  is  not  only  supremely  glori. 
ous  and  excellent  in  his  own  nature;  but  he  has  al 
ways  treated  sinners  with  the  greatest  kindness  and 
tenderness.  He  has  never  said  any  thing  in  his  word, 
nor  done  any  thing  in  his  providence,  which  has  ever 
given  them  any  just  ground  for  their  disaffection. 
And,  therefore,  he  solemnly  calls  upon  them  to  im- 
peach a  single  instance  of  his  conduct,  if  they  can. 
"•Hear  ye  now  what  the  Lord  saith:  Arise,  contend 
thou  before  the  mountains,  and  let  the  hills  hear  thy 
voice.  Hear  ye,  O  mountains,  the  Lord's  controversy,^ 
and  ye  strong  foundations  of  the  earth:  for  the  Lord 
bath  a  controversy  with  his  people,  and  he  will  plead 
with  Israel.  O  my  people,  what  have  I  done  unto 
thee?  and  wherein  have  I  wearied  thee?  Testify 
against  me."  Since  sinners  have  always  hated  God 
without  a  cause,  it  is  their  immediate  duty  to  renounce 
their  groundless  enmity,  and  become  reconciled  to 
their  kind  and  gracious  Creator.  Hence  the  sacred 
teachers  unitedly  exhort  them  to  immediate  holiness 
and  reconciliation  of  heart  to  God.     Isaiah  says,  "Let 
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the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man 
his  thoughts:  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he 
will  have  mercy  upon  him;  and  to  our  God,  for  he 
will  abundantly  pardon."  Ezekiel  says,  ''Cast  away 
from  you  all  your  transgressions  whereby  ye  have 
transgressed,  and  make  yon  a  new  heart  and  a  new 
spirit:  for  why  will  ye  die?"  And  the  Apostle  Paul 
calls  upon  the  enemies  of  God,  in  the  most  solemn 
and  endearing  manner,  to  become  immediately  friendly 
to  him.  "Now  then  we  are  embassadors  for  Christ, 
as  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us:  we  pray  you 
in Christ^s  stead,  Be  ye  reconciled  to  God"    Amen. 


■  4  «^ 


SERMON  XV. 

ON  THE  SPECIAL   AND   IRRESISTIBLE  GRACE  OF 
GOD  IN  THE  CONVERSION  OF  SINNERS. 

Psalm  cx,  3. 
Thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power* 

THE  great  scheme  of  our  redemption  was  concerted, 
by  the  sacred  Trinity,  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  The  Fathec  and  Son  mutually  agreed,  in  the 
early  days  of  eternity,  to  perform  distinct  parts,  in  car- 
rying into  execution  this  gracious  design.  The  Son 
engaged  to  become  incarnate,  and  lay  down  his  life  in 
the  room  of  sinners.  And  the  Father  engaged  to  give 
the  Son  a  certain  number  of  the  human  race,  as  a 
reward  for  his  sufferings  and  death.  It  is,  therefore, 
in  reference  to  this  original  covenant  between  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son,  that  the  former  says  to  the  latter  in 
the  text,  "Thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  tlie  day  of 
thy  power."  These  words  naturally  suggest  this  plain 
truth  to  our  present  consideration: 

That  God  is  able,  by  an  act  of  his  power,  to  make 
those  willing  to  be  saved,  whom  he  has  given  to  Christ. 

In  illustrating  this  subject,  I  shall  endeavor  to  make 
it  appear, 

I.  That  God  has  given  a  certain  number  of  man- 
kind to  Christ. 

II.  That  they  are  naturally  unwilling  to  be  saved. 
And  yet, 

III.  That  God  is  able,  by  an  act  of  his  power,  to 
make  them  willing. 

I.  I  am  to  make  it  appear,  that  God  has  given  a 
certaiii  number  of  mankind  to  Christ. 
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The  evangelical  Prophet,  speaking  of  the  Buffering 
Savior,  expressly  declares,  ''It  pleased  the  Lord  to 
bruise  him;  he  hath  put  him  to  grief:  when  thou  shalt 
make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed, 
he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord 
shall  prosper  in  his  hand.  He  shall  see  of  the  travel 
of  his  soul,  and  shall  be  satisfied.''''  Agreeably  to  this 
and  to  other  sknilar  promises,  Christ  himself  declares  in 
the  tenth  of  John,  "M?/  sheep  hear  my  voice,  ajud  I 
know  them,  and  they  follow  me:  And  I  give  unto  them 
eternal  life;  and  they  shall  never  perish,  neitler  shall 
any  man  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand.  My  Father, 
which  gave  them  me,  is  greater  than  all;  and  no  man 
is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my  Father's  hand."  For 
these,  in  distinction  from  others,  Christ  prays  in  par- 
ticular, just  before  his  death.  "And  now,  O  Father, 
glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self,  with  the  glory 
which  1  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was.  I  have 
manifested  thy  name  unto  the  men  whom  thou  gavest 
me  out  of  the  world:  thine  they  were,  and  thou  gavest 
them  me.  I  pray  for  them;  I  pray  not  for  the  world, 
but  for  them  which  thou  hast  given  me.  Father,  I 
will  that  they  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with 
nie  where  I  am."  This  portion  of  mankind  the 
Apostle  Paul  often  mentions,  under  various  appella- 
tions. He  calls  them  the  fulness  of  Christ,  the  body 
of  Christ,  and  the  members  of  Christ.  He  represents 
them  as  originally  predestinated  to  perfect  holiness 
and  future  glory.  "We  know,  says  he,  that  all  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  to 
them  who  are  the  called  according  to  his  purpose. 
For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did-pMesti^ 
nate  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  that 
he  might  be  the  first-born  among  many  brethren. 
Moreover,  whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  als^ 
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called:  and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified: 
and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified."  Such 
is  the  united  testimony  of  the  inspired  writers,  that 
the  Father  hath  given  the  Son  a  certain  number  of 
the  fallen  race,  who  shall  be  made  holy  in  this  life, 
and  happy  in  the  next.     This  leads  me  to  show, 

II.  That  these  persons,  like  the  rest  of  mankind, 
ar?  naturally  unwilling  to  be  saved. 

The  text  clearly  conveys  this  idea.  "Thy  people 
shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power."  This  mode 
of  expression  plainly  implies,  that  antecedent  to  the 
day  of  divine  power,  the  people  of  Christ  are  un- 
willing  to  be  saved.  And  this  will  more  clearly  ap- 
pear, if  we  consider, 

1.  That  they  are  naturally  enemies  to  Christ. 
They  are  represented  under  this  character  in  the  con- 
text. "The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my 
right  hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool." 
And  again,  "Rule  thou  in  the  midst  o(  thine  enemies.''^ 
This  is  the  true  character  of  all  sinners,  without  excep- 
tion. Our  Savior,  who  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  hearts  of  the  unregenerate,  plainly  told  them,  that 
they  were  serpents,  a  generation  of  vipers,  and  the 
children  of  the  devil.  And  speaking  of  the  same  per- 
sons, to  whom  he  had  preached,  and  before  whose 
eyes  he  had  done  many  mighty  works,  he  says,  "Now 
have  they  both  seen  and  hated  both  me  and  my  Father. 
But  this  cometh  to  pass,  that  the  word  might  be  ful- 
filled that  is  written  in  their  law.  They  hated  me 
without  a  cause."  The  elect,  as  well  as  the  non-elect, 
naturally  possess  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  Christ;  and 
so  long  as  they  remain  enemies  to  him,  they  say  in 
their  hearts,  "We  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign 
over  us." 
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2.  It  appears  from  the  conduct  of  sinners  under  the 
gospel,  that  they  are  unwilling  to  be  saved.  When 
Christ  called  upon  them  to  come  to  him  for  life,  they 
soon  discovered  a  strong  disposition  to  reject  his  gra- 
cious invitations.  This  led  him  to  tell  them  in  plain 
terms,  '-Ye  will  not  come  to  me,  that  ye  might  have 
Hfe."  And  he  foretold,  in  the  parable  of  the  gospel- 
feast,  that  sinners  would,  in  time  to  come,  treat  the 
offers  of  salvation  with  the  same  neglect  and  contempt. 
"Then  said  he  unto  them,  a  certain  man  made  a  great 
supper,  and  bade  many:  And  sent  bis  servant  at  sup- 
per time  to  say  to  them  that  were  bidden,  come;  for 
all  things  are  now  ready.  And  ihoj  all  tiiih  one 
consent  began  io  make  excuse.''^  This  prediction  has 
been  fulfilled  all  over  the  christian  world.  How  ma- 
ny thousands  of  the  fallen  race  have  been  invited  to 
accept  of  salvation,  who  have  finally  refused?  And 
where  has  one  been  found,  who  was  naturally  willing, 
to  submit  to  the  terms  of  life?  Universal  experience 
proves,  that  all  men  are  naturally  unwilling  to  believe 
m  Christ.  7'hough  some  sinners  seem  to  be  more 
friendly  to  the  gospel  than  others;  yet  it  appears  from 
the  conduct  of  all,  that  they  are  naturally  and  equally 
unwilling  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  life.  They  do^ 
indeed,  make  different  excuses  for  slighting  the  gospel; 
but  it  is  the  same  evil  heart  of  unbelief,  which  leads 
them  to  reject  the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves. 
The  three  thousand,  who  were  converted  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  wxre  as  heartily  opposed  to  Christ,  be- 
fore their  conversion,  as  any,  who  imbrued  their 
hands  in  his  blood.  Paul  persisted  in  despising  and 
opposing  the  gospel,  until  his  heart  was  effectually  sub- 
dued, by  an  act  of  irresistible  grace*  And  all,  who 
are  now  the  friends  of  Christ,  were  once  his  real  ene- 
mies, and  totally  unwilling  to  embrace  the  offers  of 
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salvation.  The  elect  are  no  better  by  nature,  than  the 
non-elect;  and  were  they  left  to  themselves,  they 
would  finally  refuse  to  be  saved,  and  perish  in  their 
sins  forever.     But  yet, 

III,  God  is  able,  by  an  act  of  his  power,  to  make 
them  willing  to  accept  of  salvation.  Since  this  is  a 
point  of  great  importance,  in  the  present  discourse,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  establish  it,  by  a  number  of  plain 
and  conclusive  arguments. 

1.  God  has  promised  to  make  those  willing  to  be 
saved,  whom  he. has  given  to  Christ,  "Thy  people 
shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power."  The  thing 
here  promised  is  to  be  performed  by  the  Fi^ther, 
though  it  seems  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Son.  Any  di- 
vine work  may  be  ascribed  to  either  person  in  the  sa- 
cred I'rinity.  Accordingly  we  find  in  Scripture,  that 
the  renovation  of  the  heart  is  sometimes  ascribed  to 
the  Father,  sometimes  to  the  Son,  and  sometimes  to 
the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  text,  the  Father  is  speaking, 
and  therefore  he  must  be  the  person  promising  to  make 
Christ's  people  willing,  in  the  day  of  his  power.  And 
this  further  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  text, 
from  the  preceding  words.  "The  Lord  said  unto  my 
Lord,  Sit  thou  at  my  right  hand,  until  /mak6  thine 
enemies  thy  footstool."  At  another  time,  God  the 
Father  promised  to  subdue  the  hearts  of  sinners, 
among  his  own  people.  "A  new  heart  also  will  I 
give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you;  and 
I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh, 
and  I  will  give  you  an  heart  of  flesh,  and  cause 
you  to  walk  in  my  statutes."  Also  by  the  Prophet 
Joel,  God  promised  to  pour  out  his  spirit,  in  the 
last  days,  upon  all  flesh,  and  bring  them  to  a  cor- 
dial reception  of  the  peculiar  blessings  of  the  gospel. 
Now,  can  we  suppose,  that  God  would  thug  expressly 
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promise  to  make  men  willing  to  be  saved,  unless  he 
were  able  to  bow  their  wills,  by  an  act  of  his  power? 
Would  it  be  consistent  with  his  holiness  and  truth,  to 
promise  to  subdue  the  hearts  of  sinners,  at  a  certain 
time  and  in  a  certain  place,  if  he  knew  this  to  be  an 
elTect  aboye  his  power  to  produce?  Unless  he  had  the 
supreme  control  over  the  hearts  of  men,  we  may  pre- 
sume, he  would  never  have  promised  to  make  his  own 
and  his  son's  enemies  willing  to  be  saved,  in  the  day 
of  his  power.  Hence  all  his  promises  to  renew  the 
hearts  of  sinners,  are  so  many  proofs  of  his  power  to 
produce  this  saving  change. 

2.  God  has  actually  softened  the  hearts  of  the  most 
hardened  and  obstinate  sinners.     As  he   promised  to 
change  the  hearts  of  sinners  in  Babylon,  so  he  punc- 
tually fulfilled  his  promise.     He  poured  out  his  spirit 
upon  them,  and  raised  them  from  spiritual   death  to 
spiritual  life.     He   took  away  their   hard  and  stony 
hearts,  and  gave  them  hearts  of  flesh.     Though  they 
had  long  repined  at  the  ways  of  his  providence;  yet 
he  brought  them  to  a  cheerful  submission  to  his  sove- 
reignty.    Nor  was  he  less  faithful  to  fulfil  the  prom- 
ise made  to  Christ  in  the  text.     At  the  time  appoint- 
ed, which  was  the  day  of  Pentecost,  he   laid   three 
thousand  of  his  enemies   at  his  footstool.    This  the 
Apostle  Peter  declares  to  be  a  fulfilment  of  the  prom- 
ise contained  in  the  text  and  context,  which  he  quotes 
and  explains,  on  that  great  occasion.     "Therefore  Je- 
sus being  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,  and  hav- 
ing received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  hath  shed  forth  this  which  you  now  see  and 
hear:  For  David  is  not  ascended  into  the  heavens:  but 
saith  himself,  the  J^ord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou 
at  my  right  hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  foot- 
stool."    When   Peter  preached  to  Cornelius  and  tq 
35 
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those  at  his  house,  God  poured  out  his  spirit  upon 
them,  and  "gave  them  repentance  unto  life."  God 
opened  the  heart  of  Lydia,  and  made  her  willing  to 
embrace  the  gospel  preached  by  Paul.  And  before 
this,  he  made  a  still  more  signal  display  of  irresistible 
grace,  in  the  conversion  of  Paul  himself.  He  was  a 
blasphemer  and  persecutor.  He  determined  to  re- 
sist all  means  and  motives  to  conversion.  And  he 
felt  superior  to  any  divine  influence.  But  the  King 
eternal,  invisible,  and  omnipotent,  was  able  to  lay  him 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  that  Jesus,  whom  he  had  des- 
pised and  persecuted.  These,  and  many  other  in- 
stances of  conversion,  which  are  recorded  in  the  Bi- 
ble, demonstrate  the  power  of  God  to  make  men 
willing  to  be  saved. 

3.  The  Scripture  represents  God,  as  not  only  mak- 
ing men  willing  to  be  saved,  but  as  making  them  will- 
ing, by  an  act  of  his  power.  Paul  speaking  of  him- 
self and  of  other  christians,  who  were  prepared  for 
heaven;  says,  "Now  he  that  hath  wrought  us  for  the 
self  same  thing  is  God."  He  inculcates  the  same  sen- 
timent upon  the  minds  of  the  saints  of  Ephesus.  "I'hat 
ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  your  calling,  and 
what  the  richos  of  the  glory  of  his  inheritance  in  the 
saints,  and  what  the  exceeding  greatness  of  his  pow- 
er to  us-ward  who  believe,  according  to  the  working 
of  his  mighty  power;  which  he  wrought  in  Christ 
Jesus  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead."  And  in 
the  next  chapter  he  goes  on  to  say,  "You  hath  he 
quickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins. 
Even  when  we  w^ere  dead  in  sins,  hath  he  quickened 
us  together  with  Christ.  For  we  are  as  his  tmrk^ 
manship,  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works, 
which  he  hath  foreordained  that  we  should  walk  in 
them."  In  one  place  he  says,  "If  any  man  be  in 
Christ,  he  is  a  new  creature:    old  things  are   passed 
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away;  behold  all  things  arc  become  new"  This  he 
explains,  in  the  next  words,  to  be  God's  making  men 
willing  to  be  saved.  And  all  things  are  of  God,  who 
hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ."  In 
another  place  he  says,  "In  Christ  Jesus  neither  circum- 
cision availelh  any  thing  nor  uncircumcision,  but  a 
new  creature.^'  Furthermore,  he  represents  God  as 
beginning  and  carrying  on  a  work  of  grace,  by  a  pow- 
erful operation  on  the  minds  of  men.  To  the  Phil- 
jppians  he  says,  "Being  confident  of  this  very  thing, 
that  he  who  hath  begun  a  good  work  in  you,  will  per- 
form it  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ."  And  in  the 
next  chapter  he  says  again,  "Work  out  your  own  sal- 
vation with  fear  and  trembling.  For  it  is  God  who 
worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good 
pleasure."  And  for  this  gracious  and  powerful  oper- 
ation on  the  hearts  of  believers,  he  prays  in  the  thir- 
teenth of  Hebrews:  "Now  the  God  of  peace  make 
you  perfect  to  his  will,  working  in  you  that  which  is 
well  pleasing  in  his  sight."  According  to  these  and 
many  other  passages  of  Scripture,  God  makes  men 
willing  to  be  saved  by  an  act  of  his  power.  He  not 
only  addresses  their  eyes  and  ears,  by  external  ob- 
jects, and  their  understandings  and  consciences,  by 
moral  motives;  but  he  actually  operates  upon  their 
hearts,  and  there  produces  new  feelings  or  affections, 
by  the  same  almighty  power,  which  he  exerted  in 
creating  the  world,  and  in  raising  Christ  from  the 
dead.  Nothing  short  of  this  can  be  meant,  by  his 
raising  men  to  spiritual  life,  making  them  new  crea- 
tures, and  working  in  them  that  which  is  well  pleas- 
ing in  his  sight.  To  explain  away  such  expressions, 
and  make  them  mean  moral  suasion  only,  is  to  do  vi- 
olence to  Scripture,  and  wrest  it  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  destroy  at  once  both  its  n?eaning  and  usefulness. 
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4.  The  Scripture  represents  God  as  making  hitti 
willing  to  be  saved,  by  an  act  of  his  power,  in  distinc- 
tion from  all  other  w^ays  of  producing  this  effect.  To 
this  purpose,  is  that  noted  passage  in  the  first  of  John. 
"He  came  unto  his  own,  and  his  oW'n  received  him 
hot.  But  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave 
he  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them 
that  believe  on  his  name:  Which  were  born,  not  of 
blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of 
man,  but  of  GorZ."  Here  the  renovation  of  the  heart 
is  ascribed  to  a  divine  operation,  in  distinction  from  all 
other  means  or  second  causes.  A  like  representation 
We  find  in  the  ninth  of  Romans.  "For  he  saith  to 
Moses,  I  will  have  mercy  on  whom  I  will  have  mer- 
cy, and  I  will  have  compassion  on  whom  I  will  have 
compassion.  So  then  it  is  not  of  him  that  'willeth,  nor 
of  him  that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  sheweth  mercy." 
The  Apostle's  words,  in  his  first  epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, are  still  more  expressive  and  definitive  on  this 
point.  "I  have  planted,  Apollos  watered;  but  God  gave 
the  increase.  So  then,  neither  is  he  that  planteth  any 
thing,  neither  he  that  watereth;  but  God  that  giveth 
the  increase."  He  adds,  "Ye  are  God^s  husbandry,  ye 
are  God^s  building."  The  inspired  writers  all  speak  the 
same  language  upon  this  subject.  They  totally  ex- 
clude men  and  means  in  the  conversion  of  sinners;  and 
ascribe  the  production  of  this  effect  to  the  immediate 
power  of  the  Deity.     I  may  add, 

5.  It  appears  from  universal  observation  and  expe- 
rience, that  nothing  short  of  a  divine  operation  upon 
the  hearts  of  sinners,  is  sufficient  to  draw  them  to 
Christ.  Some  suppose,  there  are  various  ways,  in 
which  God  can  make  sinners  willing  to  be  saved,  with- 
out any  immediate  operation  upon  their  hearts.  But 
it  appears  from  fact,  that  this  is  the  only  Way,  in  Which 
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even  Omnipotence  can  bring  them  to  a  cordial  com'- 
pliance  with  the  gospel. 

For  in  the  first  place,  God  cannot  make  them  wil- 
ling to  be  saved,  by  giving  them  a  sense  of  guilt.  He 
may  awaken  their  consciences,  and  set  their  sins  in 
order  before  them,  and  make  them  feel,  that  they  justly 
deserve  his  wrath  and  curse,  both  in  this  life  and  in 
that  which  is  to  come.  But  will  such  a  sense  of  crim- 
inality and  ill  desert,  reconcile  them  to  the  way  of  sal- 
vation by  Christ?  There  is  no  necessary  connexion 
between  conviction  and  conversion.  Those  under  con- 
viction have  often  expressed  their  sensible  and  violent 
opposition  to  God,  to  Christ,  and  even  to  heaven  itself. 
Their  sense  of  guilt,  instead  of  diminishing,  greatly  in- 
creased the  native  enmity  of  their  hearts  against  every 
thing  holy  and  divine.  It  will  be  universally  allowed, 
that  the  hearts  of  the  damned  grow  worse  and  worse 
under  conviction.  And  from  this  we  may  conclude, 
that  should  God  give  sinners,  in  this  world,  as  great  a 
sense  of  guilt  as  the  damned  actually  feel,  it  would 
directly  tend  to  harden,  instead  of  softening  their 
hearts.  It  does  not  appear  possible,  therefore,  that  God 
should  change  the  hearts  of  sinners,  by  giving  them  a 
sense  of  guilt. 

Nor  does  it  appear  possible,  that  he  should  make 
them  willing  to  be  saved,  by  giving  them  a  sense  of 
danger.  He  often  does  give  them  as  great  a  sense  of 
danger  as  of  guilt.  He  often  uncovers  destruction  be- 
fore them,  and  makes  them  feel  from  day  to  day,  that 
they  are  constantly  exposed  to  drop  into  the  bottom- 
less pit.  Though,  in  this  situation,  they  anxiously  de- 
sire to  escape  the  damnation  of  hell;  yet  they  have  no 
disposition  to  repent  and  believe  the  gospel.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  more  clearly  God  shews  them,  that 
he  is  able  and  disposed  to  punish  them  according  to 
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their  deserts,  the  more  vigorously  and  sensibly  they 
oppose  his  holy  and  amiable  sovereignty.  And  surely 
<iod  cannot  destroy  the  enmity  of  their  hearts,  by 
that  sense  of  danger,  wliich  directly  tends  to  increase  it. 
Nor,  in  the  last  place,  can  he  make  them  willing  to 
be  saved,  by  giving  them  a  sense  of  the  worth  of  their 
souls,  and  the  importance  of  eternal  happiness.  He 
always  gives  them  a  sense  of  these  things,  when  he 
awakens  their  consciences  to  feel  their  guilt,  and  opens 
their  eyes  to  see  their  danger.  Awakened  and  con- 
vinced sinners  look  upon  the  happiness  of  this  life,  as 
less  than  nothing  and  vanity,  in  comparison  with  future 
and  eternal  felicity.  They  view  saints  as  the  only 
happy  persons,  and  would  give  all  the  world,  if  they 
had  it  in  their  power,  to  gain  an  interest  in  Christ,  and 
be  in  the  situation  of  those,  who  are  rejoicing  in  the 
hopes  of  heaven.  But  these  feelings  have  no  tenden- 
cy to  destroy  the  enmity  of  their  hearts  against  God, 
and  prepare  them  for  holy  and  heavenly  enjoyments. 
Could  the  gates  of  heaven  be  set  open,  and  could  they 
be  allowed  to  step  in  among  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect,  they  would  choose  to  take  up  their  ev- 
erlasting residence  among  sinful,  rather  than  among 
perfectly  holy  beings,  Thus  it  appears  to  be  out  of 
the  power  of  the  Deity,  to  convert  sinners  by  moral 
suasion.  All,  that  he  can  do  in  this  way,  is,  to  give 
them  a  realizing  sense  of  their  guilt,  of  their  danger, 
and  of  the  worth  of  their  souls;  but  the  most  lively 
sense  of  these  things  has  no  tendency  to  change  their 
hearts.  If  God  can,  therefore,  fulfil  his  promise  to 
Christ,  and  make  his  people  willing  to  be  saved;  he 
must  be  able  to  slay  the  enmity  of  their  hearts,  and 
reconcile  them  to  the  terms  of  life,  by  an  act  of  his 
power, 
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IMPROVEMENT. 

1.  If  God  does,  by  an  act  of  his  power  make  men 
willins:  to  be  saved;  then  there  is  an  essential  distinc- 
tion  between  common  and  special  grace.  Many  im- 
agine, there  is  only  a  gradual  or  circumstantial  differ- 
ence between  one  act  of  divine  grace  and  another. 
They  suppose  regeneration  or  conversion  is  a  gradual 
change,  and  effected  entirely  by  clear  and  repeated  ex- 
hibitions of  divine  truth  to  the  view  of  sinners.  Such 
moral  suasion  would  indeed  reconcile  them  to  Christ, 
if  all  their  opposition  to  him  originated  in  the  weak- 
ness or  blindness  of  the  understanding.  The  bare  ex- 
hibition of  divine  truth  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  re- 
move natural  ignorance  and  intellectual  errors.  But 
since  sinners  are  unwilling  to  be  saved,  when  they  see 
their  danger  and  feel  their  guilt,  and  when  the  way  of 
salvation  by  Christ  is  clearly  pointed  out;  no  moral 
suasion  or  objective  light  can  have  the  least  tendency 
to  make  them  willing.  Though  the  gradual  exhibi- 
tion of  objective  light  may  gradually  expel  the  dark- 
ness of  their  understanding;  yet  nothing  can  remove 
their  perverse  opposition  to  light  itself,  but  the  instanta- 
neous and  powerful  operation  of  the  divine  Spirit  upon 
their  hearts.  This  divine  operation,  therefore,  is  special 
grace,  and  differs  from  common  grace,  in  two  respects. 

In  the  first  place,  it  makes  men  willing  to  be  saved. 
Common  grace  never  produces  this  effect.  By  com- 
mon grace,  God  invites  and  commands  men  to  accept 
of  salvation,  and  makes  them  feel  their  obligation  to 
submit  to  the  terms  of  life.  But  by  special  grace,  God 
actually  inclines  their  hearts  to  embrace  Jesus  Christ 
freely  offered  to  them  in  the  gospel.  God  usually  ex- 
ercises common  grace  toward  sinners,  long  before  he 
makes  them  the  subjects  of  special  grace.  He  often 
employs  every  mode  of  moral  suasion,  for  a  great 
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while,  before  he  puts  forth  an  act  of  his  power  to 
make  them  willing  to  be  saved.  This  appears  in  the 
case  of  Manasseh,  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  and  of  many  oth- 
ers, who  have  been  converted  late  in  life.  The  high- 
est degree  of  common  grace  leaves  men  unwilling  to 
be  saved;  but  the  lowest  degree  of  special  grace  makes 
them  willing.  In  this  respect,  common  and  special 
grace  essentially  differ.  And  so  they  .do  in  another 
respect. 

For,  in  the  second  place,  common  grace  is  granted 
to  all,  who  enjoy  the  light  of  the  gospel,  while  special 
grace  is  granted  to  none  but  the  elect.  God  makes 
none  willing  to  be  saved  but  those  whom  he  has  given 
to  Christ.  He  invites  and  commands  others  to  em- 
brace the  gospel,  and  sometimes  awakens  them  to  a 
lively  sense  of  their  danger  and  guilt;  but  yet  he  never 
puts  forth  an  act  of  his  power,  to  subdue  their  hearts 
and  reconcile  them  to  Christ.  Hence  that  act  of  his 
power,  by  which  he  makes  men  willing  to  be  saved,  is 
properly  an  act  of  special  grace,  and  essentially  differ- 
ent from  any  act  of  kindness,  favor,  or  assistance, 
which  he  bestows  upon  any,  who  are  finally  lost. 

2.  If  God's  making  men  willing  to  be  saved  by  an 
act  of  his  power  be  an  act  of  special  grace;  then  special 
grace  is  always  irresistible.  It  is  the  general  represen- 
tation of  Scripture,  that  common  grace  may  be  re- 
sisted. God  often  complains  of  sinners,  for  resisting 
the  calls  and  invitations  of  his  common  grace.  "I  have 
called  and  ye  refused;  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand, 
and  no  man  regarded;  but  ye  have  set  at  nought  all  my 
counsel,  and  would  none  of  my  reproof."  Zechariah 
says,  "They  refused  to  hearken,  and  pulled  away  the 
shoulder,  and  stopped  their  ears,  that  they  should  not 
hear.  Yea,  they  made  their  hearts  as  an  adamant 
stone^  lest  they  should  hoar  the  law,  and  the  words 
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which  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  sent  in  his  Spirit  by  the 
former  prophets."  Christ  reproves  sinners,  for  resisting 
the  power  and  influence  of  common  grace.  "O  Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem,  thou  that  killest  the  prophets,  and 
stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee,  how  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a 
hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wrings,  and  ye 
would  not"  And  Stephen  in  his  dying  address  to  sin- 
ners in  Jerusalem,  plainly  tells  them,  "Ye  stiff-necked, 
and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  cars,  ye  do  always  re- 
sist the  Holy  Ghost:  as  your  fathers  did,  so  do  ye." 
Sinners  are  able  to  resist  all  the  objective  light  afford- 
ed them,  and  all  the  external  means  used  with  them, 
to  bring  them  to  repentance.  The  reason  is,  all  these 
means  of  light  and  conviction  leave  them  in  the  full 
possession  of  their  evil  hearts  of  unbelief.  And  so  long 
as  the  enmity  of  their  hearts  remains,  they  are  able  to 
resist  all  the  force  of  moral  suasion  or  common  grace. 
But  when  God  displays  his  special  grace  upon  them, 
he  takes  away  the  enmity  of  their  hearts,  and  removes 
the  primary  cause  of  resistance.  In  the  day  of  his 
power,  he  makes  them  willing  to  come  to  Christ  for 
life;  and  when  they  are  willing  to  come,  there  is  no= 
thing  to  prevent  their  coming.  No  sinner  ever  was, 
or  ever  will  be  unwilling  to  be  saved,  in  the  day  of 
God's  power.  Those,  whom  God  calls  by  his  special 
grace,  are  morally  obliged  to  come  in  and  partake  of 
the  gospel  feast.  Hence  divines  have  usually  termed 
this  act  of  special  grace,  effectual  calling. 

3.  If  God  can  make  men  willing  to  be  saved  by  an 
act  of  his  power,  and  if  this  act  of  his  power  be  special 
grace;  then  special  grace  is  as  consistent  with  free 
agency  as  common  grace.  The  only  reason,  why  com- 
mon grace  is  universally  supposed  to  be  consistent  with 

free  agency  is,  because  it  leaves  men  free  to  choose  and 
36 
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refuse,  or  to  act  just  as  they  please.  While  they  are 
the  subjects  of  common  grace  only,  they  feel  them, 
selves  at  perfect  liberty,  to  choose,  or  refuse  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God.  They  can  choose  to  read,  or  they 
can  refuse  to  read;  they  can  choose  to  pray,  or  they 
can  refuse  to  pray;  they  can  choose  to  attend  public 
worship,  or  they  can  refuse  to  attend;  they  can  choose 
to  perform  all  the  externals  of  religion,  or  they  can  re- 
fuse to  perform  any  religious  duty.  But  if  men  are 
perfectly  free  under  the  influence  of  common  grace, 
because  they  are  capable  of  choosing  and  refusing; 
then  for  the  same  reason,  they  must  be  equally  free 
under  the  influence  of  special  grace.  For  special 
grace  essentially  consists  in  making  men  willing  to  do 
their  duty.  By  special  grace,  God  makes  men  choose 
to  submit  to  Christ,  and  refuse  to  oppose  hint!;  choose 
to  pray,  and  refuse  to  neglect  it;  choose  to  attend  pub- 
lic worship,  and  refuse  to  neglect  it;  choose  to  walii  in 
the  ways  of  wisdom,  and  refuse  to  walk  in  the  paths 
of  the  destroyer.  If  this  be  a  just  representation  of 
the  influence  of  special  grace,  then  it  is  certainly  as 
consistent  with  free  agency  as  common  grace.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  if  special  grace  consisted,  as  some  suppose, 
in  giving  men  a  new  principle,  faculty^  or  powePj  of 
choosing;  then  it  would  destroy  their  free  agency,  and 
make  them  entirely  passive  in  regeneration  and  sanc- 
tification.  But  if,  in  every  act  of  special  grace,  God 
does  nothii)g  more,  than  make  men  willing  to  do  their 
duty,  or  to  choose  and  refuse  in  a  holy  and  virtuous 
manner;  then  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  special  grace 
does,  in  tlie  least  degree,  infringe  upon  free  agency. 
It  is  3  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  whatever  makes 
men  choose  or  refuse,  is  consistent  with  their  liberty; 
and  whatever  obstructs  or  hinders  them  from  choos- 
ing and  refusing,  destroys  their  freedom.  If,  therefore. 
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either  common  or  special  grace  deprived  men  of  the 
power  of  choosing  and  refusing,  it  would  destroy  their 
free  agency.  But  since  neither  common  nor  special 
grace  does  take  away  this  power,  it  is  evident,  that 
neither  common  nor  special  grace  is  repugnant  to  the 
freedom  of  the  will.  Indeed,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  all,  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  spe- 
cial grace,  know  by  their  own  experience,  that  they 
have  felt  as  entirely  free  and  voluntary,  in  acting  un- 
der the  influence  of  special  grace,  as  ever  they  did  in 
acting  under  the  influence  of  common  grace. 

4.  If  God  can  make  men  willing  to  be  saved,  by 
an  act  of  his  power;  then  there  is  a  plain  consistency 
running  through  the  whole  scheme  of  Calvinism.  The 
fundamental  doctrines  of  this  system  of  divinity  are 
election,  total  depravity,  instantaneous  regeneration, 
and  the  final  perseverance  of  the  saints,  If  the  lead- 
ing  sentiment  in  this  discouise  be  true,  then  all  these 
doctrines  are  entirely  consistent. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  consistency  of  God's  choosing 
a  certain  number  of  mankind  to  eternal  life;  if  he  be 
able,  by  an  act  of  his  power,  to  make  that  certain 
number  willing  to  be  saved.  Upon  this,  and  upon  no 
other  ground,  the  doctrine  of  election  appears  to  har- 
monize with  the  character  of  God  and  the  freedom 
of  the  creature. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  consistency  of  Qod's  determining 
the  fall  of  man,  and  the  total  corruption  of  all  his  pos- 
terity; if  he  be  able,  by  an  act  of  his  power,  to  remove 
their  depravity.  Though  total  depravity  does  not 
render  men  unyielding  to  the  exhibition  of  truth,  and 
all  the  influence  of  moral  suasion;  yet  it  does  not  put 
them  beyond  the  reach  of  special  graccj  which  is  in  its 
own  nature  irresistible.  Hence  God  foresaw  no  haz- 
ard to  his  gracious  design,  from  the  total  enmity  ol 
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the  human  heart,  which  he  knew  he  was  able  to  slay, 
by  an  act  of  his  power,  whenever  he  pleased. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  intimate  connexion  between 
the  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  and  that  of  instantane- 
ous regeneration.  If  special  grace  consists  in  an  act 
of  God's  power,  by  which  he  makes  totally  depraved 
sinners  willing  to  be  saved;  then  regeneration  must  be 
an  instantaneous  and  not  a  gradual  change.  There 
is  no  medium  between  men's  being  unwilling  and  wil- 
ling to  be  saved;  they  must  remain,  therefore,  totally 
unwilling  to  be  saved,  until  the  moment  they  are  made 
vvilling  by  an  instantaneous  act  of  divine  power.  In 
regeneration,  conversion,  or  the  new  creation,  God 
acts  as  instantaneously  as  he  did,  when  he  said,  "Let 
there  be  light,  and  there  was  light."  This  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  case^  if  men  are  totally  depraved,  and 
nothing  short  of  an  irresistible  act  of  divine  power  can 
remove  their  total  depravity. 

It  is  furthermore  easy  to  see,  that  the  fmal  persevere 
ance  of  saints  is  a  doctrine  inseparably  connected  with 
the  other  doctrines  of  Calvinism.  The  same  Almighty 
Agent,  who  from  eternity  determined  to  renew  and 
sanctify  the  elect,  can  as  easily  carry  on,  as  he  could 
begin,  a  good  work  in  their  hearts.  And,  the  same 
divine  purpose,  which  required  their  regeneration, 
equally  requires  their  continued  sanctification,  or  fmal 
perseverance  in  holiness.  Hence  there  is  a  moral  im- 
possibility of  their  finally  falling  away,  or  missing  of 
the  kingdom  of  lieayen.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see,  in  the 
light  of  this  subject,  that  the  essential  and  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Calvinistic  system,  are  not  only  con- 
sistent with  each  other,  but  perfectly  harmonize  with 
the  character  and  perfections  of  the  Deity,  and  with 
the  character  and  nature  of  totally  dcpraycd  creatures. 
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5.  If  what  has  been  said  in  this  discourse  be  true; 
then  the  whole  scheme  of  Arntiimanism  is  fundamen- 
tally wrong.     This  system  of  sentiments  is  entirely 
built  upon  the  principle  of  a  self -determining  power  in 
meuj  to  embrace  or  to  reject  the  terms  of  salvation. 
The  advocates  for  this  principle  justly  infer  from  it, 
that  men  are  not  totally  depraved;  that  God  cannot 
change  their  hearts  by  an  act  of  his  power;  that  he 
cannot  cause  them  to  persevere  in  holiness;  and  that 
he  could  not,  consistently  with  their  nature,  chopse 
any  of  them  to  salvation,  from  eternity.     This  scheme, 
it  must  be  allowed,  is  very  consistent  with  itself.     But 
?f  its  first  principle  be  unscriptural  and  absurd;  then 
^11  the  doctrines,  which  have  been  deduced  from   it, 
have  no  foundation  in  Scripture,  nor  reason.     And  it 
plainly  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of  this  discourse, 
that  its  first  principle  is  repugnant  to  the  whole  current 
of  Scripture.     We  have  shown,  that  God  has  given  a 
certain  number  of  mankind  to  Christ;  that  these,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  the  fallen  race,  are  totally  depraved; 
that  no  means  or  moral  motives  will  make  them  wil- 
ling to  be  saved;  and  that  God  only  can  make  them 
willing,  by  an  act  of  his  power.     If  these  things  are 
true,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  sinners  have  not  a  self- 
determining  power,  an4  never  will  be  saved,  unless 
God,  by  a  sovereign  and  gracious  act  of  his  power, 
bows   their  wills   to  the  sceptre  of  Christ.     Those, 
therefore,  who  deny  the  special  grace  of  God  in  the 
renovation  of  the  heart,  virtually  subvert  the  whole 
gospel.     For  by  denying  this    doctrine,  they  put  it 
out  of  their  power  to  prove,  that   one  of  mankind 
will  be  saved,  or  the  least  good  will  be  answered,  by 
the  great  work  of  redemption,     Christ  certainly  died 
\n  vain,  if  none  of  mankind  will  be  saved;  and  it  i^ 
(pertaJOj  that  none  will  be  saved,  if  All  are  left  to  theniv 
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selves  and  never  made  willing  in  the  day  of  God  s 
power,  to  embrace  the  offers  of  life.  No  two  schemes 
of  religious  sentiments  are  more  diametrically  opposite 
to  each  other,  than  those  of  Calvinism  and  Armin- 
ianism.  If  Calvinism  be  scriptural,  Arminianism  is 
unscriptural;  if  Calvinism  is  fundamentally  right,  Ar- 
minianism is  fundamentally  viTong. 

6.  If  God  can  make  men  willing  to  be  saved,  by 
an  act  of  his  power;  (hen  we  may  see  one  reason, 
why  he  usually  suffers  thern  to  triumph  in  their  wick- 
edness, before  a  general  revival  of  religion.  This  was 
God's  usual  conduct,  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 
We  commonly  read  of  great  degeneracy  and  moral 
corruption  among  his  people,  just  before  any  great 
and  remarkable  outpouring  of  the  spirit.  And  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  time  of  deep  declension,  just 
before  the  revival  of  religion  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
when  the  promise  of  the  Father  in  the  text  was  re- 
markably fulfilled.  The  same  mode  of  divine  conduct 
has  been  observed,  in  these  latter  days.  The  Christian 
History  informs  us,  that  there  was  an  uncommon 
prevalence  of  vice,  irreligion,  and  carnal  stupidity,  just 
before  the  general  revival  of  religion,  about  sixty  years 
ago.  Now,  this  subject  suggests  one  reason,  why 
God  usually  orders  things  in  this  maimer.  It  is  to 
make  all  men  see,  that  the  revival  of  religion  is  his 
own  work;  that  he  can  subdue  the  hai  dest  hearts;  that 
he  can  bow  the  most  stubborn  sinners;  that  though 
Paul  plant  and  AppoUas  water,  yet  it  is  his  sole  pre- 
rogative to  give  the  increase.  Who  can  deny  the 
doctrine  of  special  grace,  or  disbelieve,  that  God  is 
able,  by  an  act  of  his  power,  to  make  men  willing  to 
be  saved;  when  they  see  an  uncommon  revival  of  re- 
ligion, and  multitudes  flocking  to  Christ,  as  doves  to 
their  windows,  before  an  impending  storm?  Such  sea- 
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sons  as  thesCj  are  directly  suited  to  shake  the  faith  and 
hopes  of  those,  who  deny  the  peculiar  doctrines  of 
grace.  And  it  is  becoming  the  only  wise  God,  to 
take  this  method  to  make  his  grace  and  power  known, 
in  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

7.  If  God  is  able,  by  an  act  of  his  power,  to  make 
men  willing  to  be  saved;  then  there  is  a  propriety  in 
praying  to  him,  for  the  revival  of  religion  and  the  con- 
version of  sinners.  Those,  who  disbelieve  the  doctrine 
of  special  grace,  and  maintain  that  sinners  are  conver- 
ted  by  moral  suasion,  are  generally  very  backward  in 
praying  for  a  special  divine  influence  upon  the  hearts 
of  men.  The  reason  is  obvious.  They  see  no  pro- 
priety in  praying  to  God,  that  he  would  change  the 
hearts  of  men,  when  they  really  believe  it  is  out  of  his 
power  to  do  it.  But  if  it  be  true,  that  God  has  the 
hearts  of  all  men  in  his  hand,  and  can  bow  their  wills, 
with  infmite  ease,  to  the  sceptre  of  Christ;  then  there 
is  great  propriety  in  praying,  that  he  would  take  his 
own  work  into  his  own  hands,  and  fulfil  his  gracious 
promises  to  Christ  and  to  his  people,  concerning  the 
prosperity  of  Zion.  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Daniel 
prayed  for  the  conversion  of  sinners  in  Babylon,  and 
their  prayers  were  heard.  The  Apostles  were  inces- 
santly praying  for  the  outpourings  of  the  spirit,  just 
before  the  day  of  Pentecost;  and  it  was  in  answer  to 
their  prayers,  that  so  many  were  converted  on  that 
joyful  occasion.  And  it  is  still  the  constant  duty  of 
the  people  of  God,  to  pray  for  his  gracious  influence 
upon  the  hearts  of  sinners,  to  draw  them  to  Christ. 
God  is  abundantly  able,  to  pull  down  the  kingdom  of 
darkness,  and  build  up  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  through 
the  world.  And  probably  he  is  only  waiting  for  the 
fervent  and  united  prayers  of  his  people,  for  this  great 
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and  extensive  blessing.  ''Ye  that  make  mention  of  the 
Lord,  therefore,  keep  not  silence:  and  give  him  no  rest 
till  he  establish,  and  till  he  make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in 
the  earth." 

Finally,  the  subject,  which  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, naturally  suggests  a  very  serious  question  to  every 
person:  Are  you  pleased  with  the  doctrine  of  special 
grace?  If  you  only  answer  this  question  sincerely  and 
truly,  you  will  answer  another  of  infinite  importance; 
and  that  is,  whether  you  are  a  saint  or  a  sinner.  How- 
ever saints  may  differ  in  other  respects,  yet  they  all 
agree  in  this;  that  they  are  pleased  with  the  doctrine  of 
special  grace.  They  have  such  a  view  of  their  own 
hearts,  and  of  the  hearts  of  all  men,  that  they  could 
not  entertain  any  hopes  of  their  own,  or  of  any  other 
person's  salvation,  were  it  not  for  the  doctrine  of  spe- 
cial grace.  All  good  men,  therefore,  rejoice  that  God 
is  able,  by  an  act  of  his  power,  to  form  his  own  glo- 
rious moral  image,  in  whomsoever  he  pleases.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  however  sinners  may  differ  in  other 
respects,  they  all  heartily  agree  in  this,  that  they  dis- 
like the  doctrine  of  special  grace.  There  is  no  senti- 
ment more  grating  to  their  feelings,  nor  more  destruc- 
tive to  their  hopes.  They  cannot  bear  the  thought, 
that  all  men  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  as  the  clay  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  potter.  The  best  and  the  worst  sin' 
ners  in  the  world,  are  here  perfectly  of  one  mind.  They 
cannot  be  pleased  with  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
God.  Let  the  question,  then,  be  repeated,  and  let  no 
person  evade  an  answer.  Are  you  pleased  tvith  the 
doctrine  of  special  gracef 
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THE  DIVINE  CONDUCT,  IN  THE  REPROBATION 
OF  INCORRIGIBLE  SINNERS,  BOTH  ILLUSTRA- 
TED AND   JUSTIFIED. 

Exodus  ix,  16. 
In  very  deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised  thee  up. 

THE  history  of  Pharaoh  is  extremely  interesting  to 
all  descriptions  of  men.  It  always  awakens  their  feel- 
ings, and  constrains  them  to  take  one  side  or  the  other, 
in  the  controversy  between  him  and  his  Maker. 
Though  few  will  presume  to  justify  the  character  and 
conduct  of  Pharaoh;  yet  many  are  bold  enough  to 
censure  the  character  and  conduct  of  Jehovah.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  very  solemn  and  important  subject,  which 
the  words  I  have  read  suggest  to  our  serious  consid- 
eration. God  tells  Pharaoh  to  his  face,  ''I  will  stretch 
out  my  hand,  that  I  may  smite  thee  and  thy  people 
with  pestilence;  and  thou  shalt  be  cut  off  from  the 
earth.  And  in  very  deed  for  this  cause  have  I  raised 
thee  upJ^  This  declaration  plainly  imports,  that  God 
raised  up  Pharaoh,  to  fit  him  for  destruction.  To 
vindicate  this  instance  of  the  divine  conduct,  will  be 
the  business  of  the  ensuing  discourse.  And  in  order 
to  this,  it  may  be  proper  to  show, 

I.  That  God  did  destroy  Pharaoh. 

II.  That  he  raised  him  up  to  fit  him  for  destruction. 
And, 

III.  That  he  is  to  be  justified  in  this  instance  of  his 
conduct. 

I.  I  am  to  show,  that  God  did  destroy  Pharaoh, 
The  Deity  threatened  "to  cut  him  off  from  the  earth; 
37 
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which  plainly  implied  something  more,  than  barely 
putting  an  end  to  his  life.     Had  he  permitted  him  to 
die  by  old  oge,  or  by  sickness,  or  even  by  what  is  com- 
monly called  accident,  we  should  have  had  no  right 
to  conclude  from  the  manner  of  his  dying,  that  he  was 
really  destroyed.     But  <:here  were  two  circumstances 
attending  his  death,  which  may  be  justly  considered  as 
denoting  his  destruction.     He  was  cut  off  in  the  midst 
of  his  wickedness.     Though  he  had  been  visited  with 
plague  after  plague,  yet  he  persisted  in  hardening  his^ 
heart  against  God;  and  though  he  had  permitted  the 
Israelites  to  leave  his  kingdom,  yet  he  pursued  themj, 
with  a  strong  desire  and  expectation,  of  making  them 
feel  the  weight  of  his  vengeance.     '"The  enemy  said,  I 
will  pursue,  I  will  overtake,  I  will  divide  ths  spoil:  I 
will  draw  the  sword,  my  hand  shall  destroy  them." 
This  was  the  language  of  Pharaoh's  heart.    He  breath- 
ed nothing  but  malice  and  revenge;  and  he  was  cut 
off  in  the  full  exercise  of  these  malignant  passions. 
This  is  one  circumstance,  which  indicates,  that  his 
death  was  his  destruction.     And  another  is,  that  he 
died  by  the  immediate  hand  of  divine  justice.     As 
God  opened  the  Red  Sea  in  mercy  to   Israel,  so  he 
shut  it  again  in  judgment  to  Pharaoh,  whom  he  had 
threatened  to  destroy.     This  was  cutting  him  off  by 
a  judicial  act,  and  in  the  same  manner,  in  which  he 
had  destroyed  other  incorrigible  enemies.     He  drown- 
ed the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world,  by  a  flood.     He 
consumed  the  men  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  by  fire 
from  heaven.     Those  sinners,  we  know,  were  victims 
of  divine  wrath,  and  set  forth  as  examples,  suffering 
the  Vengeance  of  eternal  fire.  And  since  Pharaoh  died, 
as  they  died,  we  may  conclude,  that  he  perished,  as 
they  perished.     God  raised  him  up  not  merely  for 
death,  but  for  destruction.     And  it  is  not  the  fust,  but 
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Ihe  second  death,  which  may  be  properly  called  the 
destruction  of  a  rational  and  immortal  creature.  This 
warrants  us  to  believe,  that  when  God  cut  off  Pharaoh 
from  the  earth,  he  consigned  him  to  the  regions  of 
darkness,  where  he  is  reserved  unto  the  judgment  and 
condemnation  of  the  great  day. 

II.  I  am  to  show,  that  God  raised  up  Pharaoh  to 
fit  him  for  destruction.     God  worketh  all  things  after 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will.    He  never  does  any  thing 
without  a  previous  design.    If  he  did  destroy  Pharaoh, 
in  the  manner,  which  has  been  represented,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  he  previously  intended  to  destroy 
him  in  such  a  manner.     But  the  divine  declarations 
supersede  the  necessity  of  reasoning  upon  this  head= 
God  made  known,  from  time  to  time,  his  purpose  of 
destroying  Pharaoh.    He  told  Pharaoh  to  his  face,  that 
he  would  cut  him  off  from  the  earth,  and  that  he  had 
raised  him  up  for  this  purpose.     He  said  to  Moses  be- 
fore he  went  to  Pharaoh,  "I  am  sure  the  king  of  Egypt 
will  not  let  you  go:"  and  added,  "I  will  stretch  out  my 
band,  and  smite  Egypt."     This  was  a  plain  prediction 
of  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh  and  his  hpsts  in  the  Red 
Sea,     And  with  equal  plainness  he  revealed  his  pur- 
pose of  destroying  Pharaoh  to  his  friend   Abraham. 
"^'Thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  that  is  not 
theirs,  and  shall  serve  them,  and  they  shall  afflict  them 
four  hundred  years:  And  that  nation  whom  they  shall 
serve,  I  will  judge ;''^   that  is,  destroy.      It  appears 
from  this  last  prediction,  that  God  had  formed  his  pur- 
pose concerning  Pharaoh,  ages  before  he  brought  him 
into  being;  and  hence  we  may  naturally  conclude,  that 
he  formed  it  from  the  early  ages  of  eternity.     He  then 
formed  all  his  other  purposes;  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  imagine,  that  he  determined  the  character  and  coa- 
(dition  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  in  a  later  period. 
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Now,  if  we  look  into  the  history  of  God's  conduct 
towards  Pharaoh,  we  shall  find,  that  he  used  all  the 
proper  and  necessary  means,  to  form  him  a  vessel  of 
wrath,  knd  fit  him  for  that  miserable  end,  to  which  he 
was  appointed. 

1.  He  raised  him  up  out  of  nothing  into  being.  He 
gave  him  a  rational  and  immortal  existence.  He  en- 
dued him  with  all  the  intellectual  faculties,  which  were 
necessary  to  constitute  him  a  free,  moral  agent.  Pha-^ 
raoh  appears  to  have  possessed  a  strong  and  capacious 
mind.  He  was  certainly  capable  of  enlarged  views. 
He  had  an  extensive  reach  in  his  politics.  His  designs 
and  measures,  with  respect  to  the  children  of  Israel, 
were  deep  and  well  adapted,  to  answer  the  purposes 
of  his  own  personal  power  and  interest.  This  shows 
that  the  Father  of  spirits  gave  him  superior  abilities 
and  placed  him  high  in  mental  eminence. 

2.  God  raised  him  up  to  the  throne  of  Egypt.  He 
girded  him,  and  carried  him  in  the  arms  of  his  prov- 
idence, through  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth,  up  to 
riper  years.  He  gave  him  opportunities  for  cultivating 
his  natural  powers,  and  for  qualifying  himself  for  the 
highest  station  in  life.  At  length,  he  placed  the  crown 
upon  his  head,  and  put  the  reins  of  government  into 
his  hands.  He  now  stood  at  the  head  of  ^  nation 
which  held  the  first  rank  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  in  respect  to  power,  wealth,  learning,  and  all 
the  refinements  of  polished  life.  In  this  splendid  situa- 
tion, he  was  surrounded  with  every  thing,  that  could 
please  his  taste,  flatter  his  vanity,  and  enflame  his 
ambition.  He  knew  no  man  in  the  world,  who  was 
able  to  control  either  his  power,  or  his  pursuits.  To 
such  a  giddy  height  God  was  pleased  to  raise  him  in 
the  course  of  his  providence.  And  this  was  a  natural 
and  necessary  step;  to  prepare  him  for  his  final  fate. 
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For  it  is  a  divine  maxim,  that  *'pride  goeth  before  de- 
struction, and  an  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall." 

3.  God  not  only  raised  Pharaoh  to  the  pinnacle  of 
human  glory,  but  also  removed  from  him  outward  re- 
straints. Barely  giving  him  the  power  of  an  unlimit- 
ed monarch,  was  virtually  setting  him  above  all  legal 
influence  and  control.  But  besides  this,  God  removed 
Moses  from  his  presence  and  kingdom,  who  was  learn- 
ed in  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt,  and  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  arts  and  intrigues  of  a  court. 
Had  this  wise  and  pious  man  been  permitted  to  stand 
near  the  throne,  or  even  to  live  in  the  kingdom,  his 
example  and  influence  might  have  been  a  silent  and 
powerful  check  upon  the  ambition  and  cruelty  of  a 
lawless  tyrant.  But  it  seems  God  sent  him  into  Midi- 
an,  on  purpose  to  give  Pharaoh  ample  opportunity  of 
indulging  his  inhuman  and  malignant  disposition  in 
oppressing  and  abusing  his  innocent  subjects.  Accord- 
ingly we  find,  that  it  was  in  the  absence  of  Moses, 
that  he  devised  and  passed  those  cruel  edicts,  which 
were  designed  to  break  the  spirits  and  destroy  the  lives 
of  the  unoffending  Israelites.  God  meant,  by  taking 
off  outward  restraints,  to  give  him  a  fair  opportunity 
of  filling  up  the  measure  of  his  sins,  and  of  ripening 
himself  for  deserved  and  predestinated  ruin. 

4.  God  endured  this  vessel  of  wrath,  with  much 
long-suffering  and  forbearance.  Instead  of  treating 
him  according  to  his  deserts,  he  waited  long  to  be  gra- 
cious. He  used  a  variety  of  means  to  bring  him  to 
repentance.  He  sent  him  one  solemn  message  after 
another,  by  the  mouth  of  Moses  and  of  Aaron.  And 
to  impress  those  messages  the  more  deeply  on  his  mind, 
he  followed  them  with  one  awful  judgment  after  an- 
other, until  he  had  spread  desolation,  terror,  and 
mourning  through  the  land.    These  dreadful  scenes 
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were  too  heavy  for  Pharaoh  to  bear,  and  constrained 
him  time  after  time  to  stoop,  and  beg  for  relief.  His 
cries  were  heard,  and  respite  was  granted.  But  mer- 
cies, as  well  as  judgments,  conspired  to  increase  his 
stupidity  and  hardness  of  heart,  which  prepared  him 
for  a  more  unexpected  and  more  aggravated  doom. 

But  how  came  Pharaoh  to  wax  worse  and  worse 
under  both  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  heaven?  Mercies 
and  afflictions  have  a  moral  tendency  to  soften  and 
jneliorate  the  hearts  of  good  men.  Saints  have  often 
derived  great  benefit  from  the  manurings  and  cultiva- 
tions of  divine  providence.  And  even  obdurate  sin- 
ners, such  as  Manasseh,  have  been  brought  to  humili- 
ty and  repentance,  under  divine  corrections.  How, 
then,  did  it  come  to  pass,  that  Pharaoh  grew  more 
and  more  stupid  and  incorrigible,  under  all  the  frowns 
as  well  as  patience  and  long-suffering  of  God?  This 
pertinent  question  leads  to  another  important  obser- 
vation. 

5.  That  God  hardened  his  heart.  We  read,  ''The 
preparations  of  the  heart  in  man,  and  the  answer  of 
the  tongue,  is  from  the  Lord."  And  we  read  again, 
"The  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  the 
rivers  of  water;  he  turneth  it  whithersoever  he  will." 
Pharaoh,  as  a  man  and  as  a  king,  was  just  as  much 
dependent  on  God,  as  other  men  and  other  kings. 
His  heart,  therefore,  was  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord, 
who  had  a  right  as  well  as  power,  to  turn  it  ivhither- 
soever  he  pleased.  And  he  was  pleased  to  turn  it 
against  all  good.  God  told  Moses  before  he  sent  him 
to  Pharaoh,  that  he  would  harden  his  heart;  and  he 
repeatedly  told  Moses  after  he  had  sent  him  to  Phara- 
oh, that  he  had  hardened  his  heart.  God  intended 
to  hinder  Pharaoh  from  granting  the  request  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  until  he  had  prepared  him  for  his 
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final  overthrow.  And  he  foresaw,  that  nothing  short 
of  hardening  his  heart  would  fit  him  for  that  fatal 
event.  For,  the  powers  and  faculties,  which  he  had 
given  him;  the  exalted  dignity,  which  he  had  conferred 
upon  him;  and  all  the  peculiar  circumstances,  under 
which  he  had  placed  him;  would  have  mutually  con- 
spired to  fit  him  for  heaven,  if  his  heart  had  been 
tender  and  benevolent.  It  is  often  thought  and  said, 
that  nothing  more  was  necessary  on  God's  part,  in  or- 
der to  fit  Pharaoh  for  destruction,  than  barely  to  leave 
him  to  himself.  But  God  knew,  that  no  external 
means  and  motives  would  be  sufficient  of  themselves, 
to  form  his  moral  character.  He  determined,  there- 
fore, to  operate  on  his  heart  ilself,  and  cause  him  to 
put  forth  certain  evil  exercises,  in  the  view  of  certain 
external  motives.  When  Moses  called  upon  him  to 
let  the  people  go;  God  stood  by  him,  and  moved  him 
to  refuse.  When  Moses  interceded  for  him  and  pro- 
cured him  respite;  God  stood  by  him,  and  moved  him 
to  exult  in  his  obstinacy.  When  the  people  departed 
from  his  kingdom;  God  stood  by  him,  and  moved 
him  to  pursue  after  them,  with  increased  malice  and 
revenge.  And  what  God  did  on  such  particular  oc- 
casions, he  did  at  all  times.  He  continually  hardened 
his  heart,  and  governed  all  the  exercises  of  his  mindy 
from  the  day  of  his  birth  to  the  day  of  his  death.  This 
was  absolutely  necessary,  to  prepare  him  for  his  final 
state.  All  other  methods,  without  this,  would  have 
failed  of  fitting  him  for  destruction. 

It  is  now  time  to  make  it  appear,  if  possible, 
HI.  That  God  is  to  be  justified  in  his  treatment  of 
Pharaoh. 

We  must  proceed  upon  the  supposition,  that  God 
did  treat  him  in  the  manner,  which  has  been  repre- 
sented; and  especially,  that  he  did,  among  other  things. 
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actually  harden  his  heart.  For,  if  this  be  not  suppos- 
ed, there  is  no  occasion  to  say  a  single  word,  to  justify 
the  divine  conduct,  nor  so  much  as  to  inquire,  why  it 
is  to  be  justified.  But  supposing  this  to  have  been 
sufficiently  proved,  it  may  be  observed, 

1.  That  better  judges,  than  we  can  pretend  to  be, 
have  approved  of  God's  treatment  of  Pharaoh.  We 
find  his  own  testimony  in  favor  of  God  and  against 
himself.  In  the  verse  before  the  text,  God  told  him, 
that  he  would  cut  him  off  from  the  earth.  And  in  the 
text,  he  told  him  that  in  very  deed  he  had  raised  him 
up  for  this  purpose.  But  we  read  afterwards  m  the 
twenty  seventh  verse  of  the  context,  ^'Pharaoh  sent, 
and  called  for  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  said  unto  them^ 
I  have  sinned  this  time:  The  Lord  is  righteous,  and 
/  and  my  people  are  tvicked.^^  This  Pharaoh  said,  after 
God  had  raised  him  up;  after  he  had  taken  off  restraints 
from  his  mind;  after  he  had  sent  severe  judgments 
upon  him;  after  he  had  hardened  his  heart;  and  after 
he  had  told  him,  that  he  had  raised  him  up  to  destroy 
him.  By  this  time,  Pharaoh  was  nearly  ripened  for 
ruin,  and  properly  prepared  to  judge,  whether  God 
had  injured  him,  or  whether  he  had  injured  God.  And 
he  freely  acknowledges,  that  he  was  wicked,  and  had 
injured  God,  and  that  God  was  righteous,  and  had 
never  injured  him.  This  testimony  has  every  mark  of 
truth  and  sincerity.  And  who  shall  presume  to  im- 
peach the  divine  conduct  towards  Pharaoh,  after  he 
himself  has  publicly  and  solemnly  justified  it? 

Moses  and  Aaron  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
whole  series  of  God's  conduct  towards  Pharaoh,  in 
the  most  critical  and  important  stage  of  bis  life.  God 
told  them  his  ultimate  design  with  respect  to  the  king  of 
Egypt.  They  also  carried  his  messages  to  Pharaoh, 
and  brought  back  his  answers  to  God.    They  were 
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personally  knowing  to  the  mercies  and  judgments, 
which  God  employed  to  bring  Pharaoh  to  submission 
and  repentance;  and  also  to  the  language  and  conduct 
of  Pharaoh,  under  the  divine  warnings,  admonitions, 
and  corrections.    They  stood  spectators  of  the  last 
miracle  of  justice,  by  which  God  fulfilled  his  threat- 
ening to  Pharaoh,  and  cut  him  off  frorp  the  earth. 
And  they  were  so  fully  persuaded  of  the  benevo- 
lence as  well  as  rectitude  of  the  divine  conduct,  that 
they  most  cordially  joined  with  near  three  millions  of 
people  in  praising  God  for  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh 
and  his  hosts  in  the  merciless  waves.     "Then  sang 
Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  this  song  unto  the 
Lord,  saying,  J  will  ising  unto  the  Lord:  for  he  hath 
triumphed  gloriously;  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he 
thrown  into  the  sea.     Thy  right-hand,  O  Lord,  is  be- 
come glorious  in  power:  thy  right  hand,  O  Lord,  hath 
dashed  in  pieces  the  enemy.     And  in  the  greatness  of 
thine  excellency  thou  hast  overthrown  them  that  rose 
up  against  thee:  thou  sentest  forth  thy  wrath,  which 
consumed  them  as  stubble.     Who  is  like  unto  thee, 
0  Lord,  among  the  gods;  Who  is  like  thee,  glorious 
in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing  wonders!"     After 
such  a  solemn,  public,  and  joyful  approbation  of  God's 
treatment  of  Pharaoh,  it  must  be  presumption  in  us  to 
pall  the  justice,  or  the  goodness  of  God  in  question. 

But  still  better  judges,  than  the  leaders,  elders,  and 
tribes  of  Israel,  have  approved  and  applauded  the  di- 
yine  conduct  towards  tlie  hardened  and  incorrigible 
king  of  E^ypt;  I  mean  the  saints  and  angels  in  heaven. 
They  have  sung,  and  will  continue  to  sing,  the  song 
of  Moses,  at  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh.  The  Apos- 
tle John  tells  us.,  that  he  saw  not  only  the  seven  angels 
who  had  the  seven  last  plagues,  but  also  them  that  had 
gotten  the  victory  over  the  beast  standing  on  the  sea 
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of  glass,  having  the  harps  of  God,  and  singing  the  song 
of  Moses  the  servant  of  God,  saying,  *'Great  and  mar- 
vellous are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty,  jwsi  and 
true  are  thy  ways,  thou  king  of  saints!"  There  is  not 
a  single  instance  of  God's  conduct  since  the  creation 
of  the  world,  which  has  been  more  universally  and 
constantly  applauded  by  the  best  judges  of  moral  beau- 
ty and  rectitude,  than  his  raising  up  and  destroying 
the  cruel  and  incorrigible  king  of  Egypt.  We  must 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  did 
right,  in  forming  and  destroying  that  vessel  of  wrath. 
2.  The  sovereignty  and  justice  of  God  allowed  him 
to  treat  Pharaoh  in  the  manner  which  has  just  been 
described.  The  Deity  had  a  sovereign  right  to  bring 
Pharaoh  into  existence;  to  give  him  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  a  moral  agent;  to  place  him  at  the  head  of 
a  kingdom;  and  to  operate  upon  his  heart  in  the  same 
manner,  in  which  he  operated  upon  the  hearts  of  other 
men.  And  when  Pharaoh,  under  such  circumstances, 
became  extremely  haughty,  cruel,  malevolent,  and  ob- 
stinate; he  had  a  right,  in  point  of  justice,  to  cut  him 
off  from  the  earth,  and  send  him  to  endless  perdition. 
In  forming  Pharaoh,  God  displayed  neither  justice,  or 
injustice,  but  only  sovereignty.  As  the  potter  is  a 
sovereign  in  forming  his  vessels;  so  God  is  a  sovereign 
in  forming  moral  agents;  and  after  he  has  formed  moral 
agents,  he  has  a  right  to  treat  them  according  to  their 
moral  characters.  If  their  moral  characters  are  perfect- 
ly holy,  God  has  a  right  to  make  them  completely  and 
forever  happy:  but  if  their  moral  characters  are  perfect- 
ly sinful,  God  has  a  right  to  make  them  completely  and 
forever  miserable.  God  formed  Pharaoh  a  moral 
agent,  and,  as  a  moral  agent,  he  was  totally  wicked, 
and  deserved  to  be  cast  off  forever.  God,  therefore, 
acted  according  to  strict  Justice,  in  dooming  him  to- 
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eternal  destruction.  Divine  sovereignty  was  displayed 
in  the  formation,  and  divine  justice  in  ttie  destruction, 
of  Pharaoh;  and  for  the  display  of  these  perfections 
toward  that  son  of  perdition,  God  deserves  the  appro? 
bation  and  praise  of  all  his  intelligent  creatures. 

I  have  now  finished  what  I  proposed  to  say  concern- 
ing God's  treatment  of  Pharaoh.  If  what  has  been 
said  be  true,  it  will  establish  some  points  of  serious 
importance  upon  a  firmer  foundation,  than  that  of 
mere  metaphysical  arguments. 

1.  It  appears  from  the  divine  conduct  towards  Pha- 
raoh, that  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  is  true  in  fact, 
Pharaoh  was  a  reprobate.  God  determined  from 
eternity  to  make  him  finally  miserable.  This  deter- 
mination he  eventually  carried  into  effect.  He 
brought  him  into  being;  formed  him  a  rational  and 
accountable  creature;  tried  him  with  mercies  and 
judgments;  hardened  his  iieart  under  both;  caused- 
him  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquity;  and  finally 
€ut  him  off  by  an  act  of  his  justice.  This  is  all  that 
has  ever  been  understood  by  reprobation,  as  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  doctrine  of  election.  And  all  this  God 
did  with  respect  to  Pharaoh,  who,  therefore,  has  eve- 
ry mark  of  a  reprobate.  But  if  God  did  actually  re- 
probate Pharaoh,  we  may  justly  conclude,  that  he 
reprobated  all  others,  whom  he  did  not  choose  to 
eternal  life.  This  inference  the  Apostle  Paul  draws 
from  the  fate  of  Pharaoh,  in  the  ninth  of  Jiomans 
'^For  the  Scripture  saith  unto  Pharaoh,  Even  for  this 
same  purpose  have  I  raised  thee  up,  that  I  might  shew 
my  power  in  thee,  and  that  my  name  might  be  de- 
clared throughout  all  the  earth.  Therefore  hath  he 
mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and  'whom  he 
mill  he  hardenefh.  Thou  wilt  say  unto  me,  why 
doth  he  yet  find  fault?  For  who  hath  resisted  his  will? 
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Na)^  biit,  O  man,  who  art  thou  that  repliest  againsfe 
God?  shall  the  thing  formed  say  unto  him  that  form- 
ed it,  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus?  Hath   not  the 
potter  power  over  the  clay  of  the  same  lump  to  make 
one  vessel  unto   honor,  and  another  unto  dishonor? 
What,  if  God,  willing  to  shew  his  wrath,  and  to  make 
his  power  known,  endured  with  much  long  suffering 
the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  to  destruction:  And  that  he 
might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on  the  ves- 
sels of  his  mercy,  which  he  had  afore  prepared  unto 
glory?"    The  case  of  Pharaoh  is  here  introduced,  to 
prove  and  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  reprobation,  as  the 
counterpart  to  the  doctrine   of  election.     Pharaoh's 
fate  proves,  that   God  has  in  fact  reprobated  some  of 
the  human  race.     And   God's  conduct   towards  him 
illustrates  his  conduct  towards  all  the  vessels  of  wrath^ 
who  shall  be  fitted  for  destruction,  in  distinction  from 
his  conduct  towards  all   the   vessels  of  mercy,  who 
shall   be  fitted    for    salvation.     This   same   Apostle 
teaches,  in  various  other  passages  in  his  writings,  that 
God  has  reprobated  all,  whom  he   has   not  elected. 
He  says  to -the  Thessalonians,  "God  has  not  appoint- 
ed us  to  wrath,  but  to  obtain  salvation  by   our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."     Here  he  supposes,   that  all,   whom 
God  has  not  appointed  to  salvation,  he  has  appointed 
to  wrath.     Again  he  says  to   the  Romans,   "Israel 
hath  not  obtained  that  which  he  seeketh  for;   but  the 
election  hath  obtained,   and  the  rest  were    blinded. 
According  as  it  is  written,  God  hath  given  them  the 
spirit  of  slumber,  eyes  that  they   should  not  see,  and 
ears  that  they  should  not  hear,  unto  this  day.     And 
David  saith,  Let  their  table  be  made  a  snare,  and  a 
trap  and  a  stumbling-block,  and  a  recompence  unto 
them.     Let  their  eyes  be  darkened,  that  they  may  not 
see,  and  bow  down  their  back  alway."    His  meaning 
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is,  let  every  thing  serve  to  blind  and  harden  reprobate 
sinners,  and  fit  them  for  final  destruction.     The  Apos- 
tle Peter  represents  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  in  di- 
rect contrast  with  the  doctrine  of  election.     He  says 
to  christians  in  general,  "Wherefore  also  it  is  contained 
in  the  Scripture,  Behold,  1  lay  in  Zion  a  chief  corner- 
stone, elect,  precious:   and  he  that  believeth  on  him 
shall  not  be  confounded.     Unto  you  therefore  'which 
believe  he  is  precious:  but  unto  them  which  be  disobe- 
dient, the  stone  which  the  builders  disallowed,  the  same 
is  made  the  head  of  the  corner,  and  a  stone  of  stum- 
bling, and  a  rock  of  offence,  even  to  them  that  stumble  at 
the  word,  being  disobedient,  whereunto  also  they  wei^e 
appointed"     Our  Savior,  likewise,  in  the  course  of  his 
preaching,  taught  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  in  plain 
and  pointed  terms.     He  publicly  called  Judas  before 
his  death,  "the  son  of  perdition."     He  told  some  of 
his  obstinate  hearers,  that  he  came  into  the  world  to 
save  the  elect,  and  to  destroy  the  non-elect.     "Jesus 
said,  For  judgment  I  am  come  into  the  world:  that 
they  which  see  not  might  see,  and  that  they  which  see 
might  be  made  blind."  And  it  appears  that  his  miracles 
and  preaching  had  this  effect  upon  those,  who  were 
given  up  to  a  reprobate  spirit.      "But  though  he  had 
done  so  many  miracles  before  them,  yet  they  believed 
not  on  him;  That  the  saying  of  Esaias  the  prophet 
might  be  fulfilled  which  he  spake.  Lord,  who  hath 
believed  our  report?  and  to  whom  hath  the  arm  of 
the  Lord  been  revealed?  Therefore  they  could  not 
believe,  because  Esaias   said  again.   He  hath  blind- 
ed their   eyes,  and  hardened  their  heart,  that  they 
should  not  see  with  their  eyes,  nor  understand  with 
their  heart,  and  be  converted,  and  I  should  heal  them." 
Scripture  facts  and  declarations  give  us  no  more  room 
to  doubt,  whether  God  has  reprobated  some,  than 
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whether  he  has  elected  others;  nor  whether  he  will 
eventually  destroy  all  the  reprobate^  than  whether  he 
will  eventually  save  all  the  elect.  Though  multitudes 
may  dislike  the  doctrine  of  reprobation;  yet  none  have 
a  right  to  say,  that  this  solemn  and  important  doctrine 
is  not  plainly  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  of  truth. 

2.  This  instance  of  Pharaoh  removes  all  the  objee 
tions  which  ever  have  been,  or  which  ever  can  be 
made  against  the  doctrine  of  reprobation.  Many  have 
exerted  the  whole  force  of  their  minds,  to  devise  plau- 
sible objections  against  this  unpalatable  doctrine.  But 
all  that  has  been  or  can  be  said  against  it,  stands  refuted 
hy  the  fate  of  Pharaoh:  he  was  a  reprobate. 

It  is  said,  if  God  has  reprobated  a  certain  number  of 
mankind,  then  he  can  have  no  other  end  in  bringing 
those  persons  into  existence,  than  merely  to  destroy 
them;  which  is  totally  inconsistent  with  true  benevo- 
lence. 

Though  God  always  intended  to  destroy  Pharaoh, 
yet  he  had  a  wise  and  benevolent  design  in  giving  him 
existence.  He  meant  that  he  should  act  an  important 
part  on  the  stage  of  life,  and  be  greatly  instrumental 
in  promoting  the  benevolent  designs  of  providence. 
This  God  told  him  before  he  destroyed  him.  "For 
now  will  I  stretch  out  my  hand,  that  I  may  smite  thee 
and  thy  people  with  pestilence-,  and  thou  shall  be  cut 
off  from  the  earth.  And  in  very  deed  for  this  cause 
have  I  raised  thee  up,  for  to  show  in  thee  my  poicer; 
and  that  my  name  may  be  declared  throughout  all  the 
earth.^^  God  made  Pharaoh  for  himself^  as  well  as 
for  the  day  of  evil.  And  he  would  not  have  made 
him  for  the  day  of  evil,  had  it  not  been  necessary,  in 
order  to  declare  his  own  glory.  God  has  the  same 
end  to  answer,  by  bringing  all  the  non-elect  into  ex- 
istence.   He  intends  they  shall  be  the  means  of  dis« 
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playing  his  own  glory,  both  in  time  and  eternity. 
And  what,  if  God,  willing  to  shew  his  wrath,  and 
make  his  power  known  on  the  vessels  of  wrath,  bring 
them  into  existence  for  this  noble  and  important  pur- 
pose, who  may  or  ought  to  object?  The  glory  of  God 
is  the  highest  and  best  end  he  could  propose  in  the 
creation  of  the  world.  And  if  he  originally  intended, 
and  will  finally  make  the  non-elect  subservient  to  this 
end,  his  benevolence  will  as  clearly  appear,  in  repro- 
bating some  to  eternal  perdition,  as  in  electing  others 
to  eternal  life. 

It  is  said,  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  is  inconsistent 
with  free  agency,  because  it  implies,  that  God  has  de- 
creed all  the  actions  of  those,  whom  he  has  appointed 
to  destruction;  which  lays  them  under  a  fatal  neces= 
sity  of  pursuing  the  path  to  ruin. 

This  objection  is  contrary  to  fact.  Pharaoh  was  a 
reprobate.  His  actions  were  decreed  and  predicted. 
God  foredetermined  and  foretold  how  he  should  act; 
and  he  did  act  according  to  the  determinate  counsel 
and  foreknowledge  of  God.  But  it  appears  from  the 
whole  history  of  his  life,  that  he  acted  as  freely  and 
voluntarily  as  any  other  man  in  the  world.  Did  he 
not  act  tVeely  in  commanding  the  raidwives  to  destroy 
every  male  among  the  Hebrew  children?  Did  he  not 
act  freely  in  refusing  to  obey  the  messages  of  heavenj 
by  the  mouth  of  Moses?  Did  he  not  act  freely  in  ap- 
pointing task-masters  to  increase  the  burdens  and  dis- 
tresses of  the  children  of  Israel?  Did  he  not  act  freely 
in  confessing  his  faults  to  Moses,  and  in  begging  him 
to  intercede  for  him  at  the  throne  of  divine  grace?  Did 
he  not  act  freely  in  forbidding  Moses  to  see  his  face 
any  more?  Did  he  not  act  freely  afterwards,  in  not  only 
permitting,  but  urging  the  Israelites  to  leave  his  king- 
dom? And  after  they  had  left  it,  did  he  not  act  freely 
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m  pursuing  them  into  the  Red  Sea,  where  he  finished 
his  course  and  met  his  fate?  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive, that  Pharaoh  should  have  enjoyed  more  liberty 
or  moral  freedom,  than  he  actually  did  enjoy,  while 
performing  those  very  actions,  which  were  the  appoint- 
ed means  of  his  destruction.  He  acted  freely  and  vol- 
untarily all  his  life,  under  a  divine  decree,  and  under 
a  divine  influence.  Though  God  hardened  his  heart, 
yet  he  hardened  his  own  heart,  and  freely  walked  "in 
the  way  to  hell,  going  down  to  the  chambers  of  death." 
Here,  then,  it  appears  to  be  true  in  fact,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  reprobation  is  perfectly  consistent  with  free 
agency.  I'he  case  of  Pharaoh  is  exactly  similar  to 
the  case  of  all  other  reprobates.  And  if  the  decree  of 
reprobation  did  not  destroy  his  moral  freedom,  it  can- 
not destroy  the  moral  freedom  of  any  one  of  the  non- 
elect. 

It  is  said,  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  is  inconsistent 
with  the  use  of  means.  If  God  has  decreed  that  any 
should  Anally  perish,  it  is  vain  and  absurd  to  use  any 
means  in  order  to  their  salvation. 

This  objection  is  founded  upon  the  preceding,  and 
if  there  is  no  foundation  for  that^  there  is  none  for 
this.  If  the  decree  of  reprobation  does  not  destroy 
free  agency,  then  it  does  not  destroy  the  use  of  means. 
If  reprobates  remain  free  agents,  then  there  is  a  great 
propriety  in  treating  them  as  such,  and  in  exhibiting 
before  them  all  the  motives  of  the  gospel,  to  lead  them 
to  repentance.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  God  used 
means  with  Pharaoh,  to  bring  him  to  good,  though  he 
had  determined  to  destroy  him.  He  admonished  him 
of  his  duty  and  of  his  danger;  he  visited  him  with  mer- 
cies and  judgments;  he  employed  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and  even  his  own  subjects,  to  persuade  him  to  sub- 
mission; and  he  delayed  to  cut  him  off  from  the  earthy 
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until  it  clearly  appeared,  that  all  means  and  motives 
served  to  harden  his  heart  and  increase  his  obstinacy. 
This  instance  of  the  divine  conduct  towards  a  repro- 
bate, demonstrates  the  propriety  of  using  all  the  means 
of  grace  with  reprobates.  God  addressed  the  under- 
standing, the  conscience,  and  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  and 
used  every  method  proper  to  be  used,  to  bring  any  ob- 
stinate sinner  to  repentance.  Reprobates  are  as  capable 
of  feeling  the  force  of  moral  motives,  as  any  other  men 
in  the  world;  and,  therefore,  it  is  as  proper  to  use  the 
means  of  grace  with  the  non-elect,  as  with  the  elect. 
So  God  teaches,  by  his  word  and  by  his  conduct. 

It  is  said,  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  carries  the 
idea  of  partiality,  which  is  a  reproach  to  the  divine 
character. 

This  objection  is  contrary  to  plain  fact.     God  did 
reprobate  Pharaoh;  and  in  doing  it,  he  displayed  his 
sovereignty,  not  his  partiality.     God  has  a  right  to 
treat  his  creatures  differently,  when  he  sees  it  will  an- 
swer  a  wise  and  benevolent  purpose.     And  he  told 
Pharaoh,  that  he  had  such  a  good  design  in  decreeing 
his  destructirn.     "And  in  very   deed  for  this  cause 
have  I  raised  thee  up,  for  to  shew  in  thee  my  power; 
and  that  my  name  may  be  declared  throughout  all  the 
earth."     But  if  God  had  a  wise  and  benevolent  pur- 
pose in  reprobating  Pharaoh;  then  he  must  have  had 
the  same  noble  and  important  end  in  reprobating  all 
the  non-elect.     And  this  excludes  every  idea  of  par-- 
tiality  from  the  doctrine  of  reprobation.     For  partial  • 
ity  consists,  not  merely  in  treating  one  person  different- 
ly from  another;  but  in  treating  one  person  differently 
from  another,  without  any  reason. 

I    might  go  on  stating  and  answering  objections 
against  the  doctrine  of  reprobation,  but  I  forbear.    The 
single  instance  of  Pharaoh  will  apply  to, and  completely 
^    39 
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answer,  every  objection,  which  can  be  made  against 
God's  choosing  some  to  eternal  life,  and  reprobating 
others  to  everlasting  perdition.  Pharaoh  himself  once 
and  again  just  ijied  God  and  condemned  himself.  And 
all  reprobates  will  sooner  or  later  be  obliged  to  adopt 
his  sentiments  and  speak  his  language.  A  strong  and 
irresistible  conviction  of  their  own  guilt,  and  of  the 
divine  rectitude  in  foreordaining  their  existence,  their 
character,  and  their  condition,  will  give  a  peculiar  em- 
phasis to  that  last  sentence,  which  will  fix  them  i» 
everlasting  dbrkness  and  despair. 

3.  If  God  is  to  be  justified  in  his  treatment  of  Pha* 
raoh,  whom  he  predestinated  to  eternal  destruction; 
then  it  argues  much  more  modesty,  to  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  reprobation,  than  to  deny  it.  It  is  very 
often  thought  and  said,  that  it  betrays  arrogance  and 
presumption  in  ignorant  and  short  sighted  creatures,  to 
pry  into  the  divine  counsels,  and  teach  the  doctrine  of 
divine  decrees,  especially  the  most  obnoxious  and 
mysterious  part  of  it,  that  of  reprobation.  But  how 
does  it  appear  to  be  any  more  prying  into  the  divine 
counsels,  to  assert,  than  to  deny,  this  doctrine?  And 
how  does  it  appear  any  more  arrogant  and  presump- 
tuous,  to  asseri,  than  to  deny  any  thing  respecting  the 
Deity.  The  truth  is,  arrogance  consists  in  denying 
what  God  has  asserted;  but  modesty  in  believing  and 
maintaining  it.  And  upon  this  principle,  it  argue* 
real  modesty  to  believe  and  maintain  the  doctrine  of 
reprobation,  which  God  has  plainly  revealed  in  his 
word.  It  is  subjecting  our  wisdom  to  his  wisdom, 
and  our  partial  feelings  to  his  infinite  benevolence. 
But  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  there  can  be  the  least 
degree  of  modesty  in  denying  what  God  has  asserted, 
and  in  being  wise  above  what  he  has  written.  This 
is  real  arrogance  and  presumption,  in  whomsoever  It 
is  found. 
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4.  If  it  be  true,  that  God  is  to  be  justified  in  foreor- 
•3aining  the  destruction  of  the  non  elect;  then  it  is  alto- 
gether proper  and  necessary  to  preach  the  doctrine  of 
reprobation.  It  seems  to  be  a  prevailing  opinion 
•among  many,  who  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  rep- 
robation is  contained  in  the  Bible,  that  it  is  unnecessa- 
ry and  improper  for  public  teachers  to  insist  upon  it^ 
in  their  public  discourses.  They  say,  that  this  doctrine 
is  dark  and  mysterious;  that  it  is  discouraging  to  sin- 
ners; that  it  tends  to  lead  them  into  despair;  that  it  is 
apt  to  give  them  false  and  disagreeable  ideas  of  the  di- 
vine character.  For  these  reasons,  they  think  it  is  a 
more  wise  and  prudent  practice  in  preachers,  either 
never  to  mention  the  doctrine  of  reprobation,  or  if 
they  mention  it,  not  to  dwell  upon  it,  or  attempt  to 
inculcate  it  as  an  article  of  faith.  But  is  this  christian 
prudence?  Is  this  declaring  all  the  counsel  of  God?  Is 
•this  speaking  on  God's  behalf?  Is  this  giving  sinners 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  whether  they  love  or  hate 
their  Creator?  There  is  no  divine  truth,  which  is  more 
directly  suited  to  discover  the  hearts  of  sinners  to 
themselves  than  the  doctrine  of  reprobation.  It  never 
fails  to  awaken  their  native  enmity  to  the  divine  char- 
acter. God  may  visit  them  with  mercies,  or  with 
judgments,  and  they  may  still  remain  ignorant  of  their 
hearts.  Ministers  may  preach  the  terrors  of  the  law, 
and  the  gracious  invitations  of  the  goepel,  and  they 
still  remain  unacquainted  with  their  real  character  and 
condition.  But  when  the  doctrine  of  reprobation  is 
clearly  exhibited  before  them,  they  cannot  help  discov- 
ering the  plague  of  their  own  hearts.  They  cannot  en- 
dure  the  thought,  that  God  has  determined  their  char- 
acter and  condition  for  eternity,  and  will  according  to 
•his  eternal  purpose,  either  soften  or  harden  their  hearts, 
and  either  fit  them  for  heaven  or  for  hell  They  cannoi 
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bear  to  be  treated  as  God  treated  Pharaoh,  and  Judas, 
and  others,  who  were  predestinated  to  eternal  destruc- 
tion. If  it  be  a  matter  of  importance,  therefore,  that 
sinners  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ter of  God  and  with  their  own  character;  then  it  is  a 
matter  of  equal  importance,  that  the  doctrine  of  rep- 
robation should  be  clearly  and  fully  exhibited.  This 
doctrine  cannot  be  preached  too  plainly.  It  ought  to 
be  represented  as  God's  eternal  and  effectual  purpose 
to  destroy  the  non-elect.  God  could  not  reprobate 
any  from  eternity,  without  intending  to  carry  his  eter- 
nal purpose  into  execution.  Such  is  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  doctrine  of  reprobation;  which  displays 
the  feelings  of  God's  heart  towards  that  portion  of 
mankind,  who  will  be  finally  lost.  And  these  feelings 
are  his  true  glory,  which  he  means  should  be  fully  dis- 
played. To  use  his  own  expression,  "God  is  not 
ashamed"  of  the  doctrine  of  reprobation.  He  means 
to  have  it  known,  that  he  raised  up  one  and  another 
of  our  fallen  race,  for  final  destruction,  that  his  name 
may  be  declared  throughout  all  the  earth.  And  shall 
his  servants,  who  are  set  apart  to  delineate  his  character, 
and  explain  his  word,  be  ashamed  to  teach  a  doctrine, 
which  is  designed  to  give  the  most  bright  and  affecting 
display  of  his  glory? 

5.  If  God  is  to  be  justified  in  his  treatment  of  Pha- 
raoh and  of  all  the  rest  of  the  non-elect;  then  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  approve  of  the  doctrine  of  repro» 
bation,  in  order  to  be  saved.  None  can  be  admitted 
to  heaven,  who  are  not  prepared  to  join  in  the  em- 
ployments as  well  as  enjoyments  of  the  heavenly 
world.  And  we  know,  that  one  part  of  the  business 
of  the  blessed  is  to  celebrate  the  doctrine  of  reprobation. 
They  sing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb,  which  is 
an  anthem  of  praise  for  the  destruction  of  Pharaoh 
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and  his  reprobate  host.  How,  then,  can  any  be  meet 
for  an  inheritance  among  the  saints  in  light,  who  are 
not  reconciled  to  the  doctrine  of  reprobation,  which  is, 
and  which  will  be  forever,  celebrated  there? 

While  the  decree  of  reprobation  is  eternally  exe- 
cuting on  the  vessels  of  Tvrath,  the  smoke  of  their  tor- 
ments will  be  eternally  ascending  in  the  view  of  the 
vessels  of  mercy,  who,  instead  of  taking  the  part  of 
those  miserable  objects,  will  say,  Amen,  alleluia,  praise 
ye  the  Lord.  It  concerns,  therefore,  all  the  expectants 
of  heaven,  to  anticipate  this  trying  scene,  and  ask  their 
hearts,  whether  they  are  on  the  Lord's  side,  and  can 
praise  him  for  reprobating  as  well  as  electing  love. 
This  is  the  most  proper  subject,  by  which  to  try  their 
christian  character.  They  must  sooner  or  later  be 
brought  to  this  touch-stone,  and  either  stand,  or  fall 
by  it.  The  day  of  decision  is  at  hand.  The  scenes  of 
eternity  will  soon  open  to  view.  And  those  who  can- 
not heartily  and  joyfully  sing  the  song  of  Moses  and 
the  Lamb,  must  be  excluded  from  the  abodes  of  the 
blessed,  and  sink  speechless  into  the  bottomless  pit  of 
despair. 


SERMON  XVII. 

ON  THE  UNPARDONABLE  SlW. 

1  John  v,  16. 
There  is  a  sin  unto  death. 

THE  Apostle  is  here  speaking  upon  the  subject  of 
prayer.  He  encourages  all  who  believe  in  Christ,  to 
call  upon  God  with  freedom  and  confidence.  He  as- 
sures them,  if  they  pray  according  to  the  will  of  God, 
either  for  themselves  or  others,  their  prayers  shall  cer- 
tainly be  heard  and  answered.  But  he  observes,  it  is 
not  their  duty  to  pray  for  any  who  are  known  to  have 
committed  the  sin  unto  death,  because  that  is  a  pecu- 
liar sin,  which  God  has  determined  never  to  forgive. 
"These  things  have  I  written  unto  you  that  believe  on 
the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  ye  may  know  that 
ye  have  eternal  life,  and  that  ye  may  believe  on  the 
name  of  the  Son  of  God.  And  this  is  the  confidence 
Ihat  we  have  in  him,  that  if  we  ask  any  thing  accor- 
ding to  his  will,  he  heareth  us.  And  if  we  know  that 
be  hears  us,  whatsoever  we  ask,  we  know  that  we 
have  the  petitions  that  we  desired  of  him.  If  any  man 
see  his  brother  sin  a  sin  which  is  not  unto  death,  he 
shall  ask,  and  he  shall  give  him  life  for  them  that  sin 
aiot  unto  death.  There  is  a  sin  unto  death:  I  do  not 
say  that  he  shall  pray  for  it.  All  unrighteousness  is 
sin:  and  there  is  a  sin  not  unto  death.''  According  to 
this  representation  of  the  sin  unto  death,  it  is  evidently 
that  sin,  which  our  Savior  said  should  never  be  for- 
given, and  that  which  is  commonly  called  the  Unpar- 
donable Sin.  Here  it  may  be  proper,  first,  to  point  out 
the  peculiar  properties  of  this  sin;  and,  then,  to  inquire 
why  it  is  unpardonable. 
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Though  few,  perhaps,  have  ever  committed  the  un- 
pardonable sin;  yet  many  have  been  greatly  exercised 
with  apprehensions  of  its  guilt,  and  some  have  been 
driven  to  the  very  borders  of  despair.  Careless  and 
stupid  persons  have  but  little  dread  of  sinning  the  sin 
unto  death;  but  those  of  a  more  tender  conscience  and 
gloomy  cast  of  mind,  are  extremely  prone  to  imagine, 
that  they  have  actually  sinned  beyond  the  reach  of 
pardoning  mercy.  It  is,  therefore,  of  practical  impor-' 
tance,  to  say  something  upon  this  subject,  which  is  suit- 
ed to  remove  the  groundless  fears  of  some,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  fatal  presumption  of  others.  And  for  this 
purpose,  it  is  very  necessary, 

I.  To  point  out  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  sin 
unto  de^th.     And  here  I  would  observe, 

1.  This  sin  is  directly  pointed  against  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Though  there  be  but  one  true  God;  yet  the 
Scripture  represents  the  one  true  God,  as  existing  in 
three  distinct  Persons.  These  are  called  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  represented,  as 
bearing  distinct  parts  in  the  work  of  our  redemption. 
Hence  one  sin  may  he  more  directly  pointed  againsfc 
the  Father;  another  more  directly  pointed  against  the 
Son;  and  another  more  directly  pointed  against  the 
Holy  Ghost.  The  transgression  of  the  divine  law 
seems  to  be  more  directly  pointed  against  the  person 
of  the  Father,  who  assumes  the  character  of  Lawgiver. 
Unbelief  more  immediately  dishonors  the  person  of 
the  Son,  who  claims  the  character  of  Mediator.  And 
open  opposition  to  the  af^arance  of  holiness  more 
especially  reproaches  the  person  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  performs  the  office  of  Sanctifier. 

Our  Savior,  speaking  of  the  unpardonable  sin,  ob- 
serves this  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Godhead;  and, 
represents  it,  ^s  mere  directly  pointed  against  the  Holy 
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Ghost,  than  against  either  of  the  other  persons  in  the 
sacred  Trinity.  In  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Matthew 
we  read,  "They  brought  unto  him  one  possessed  with 
a  devil,  blind  and  dumb:  and  he  healed  him,  insomuch 
that  the  blind  and  dumb  both  spake  and  saw.  And 
all  the  people  were  amazed,  and  said,  Is  not  this  the 
son  of  David?  But  when  the  Pharisees  heard  it,  they 
said,  This  fellow  doth  not  cast  out  devils  but  by  Beel- 
zebub  the  prince  of  devils.  And  Jesus  knew  their 
thoughts,  and  said  unto  them — Wherefore,  all  man- 
ner of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men: 
but  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall 
not  be  forgiven  unto  men.  And  whosoever  speaketh 
a  word  against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven 
him:  but  whosoever  speaketh  against  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world,  nei- 
ther in  the  world  to  come."  Our  Savior  wrought 
miracles,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  accord- 
ingly he  considers  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  as  bias- 
pheming  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  ascribing  a  miracle 
wrought  by  his  divine  influence,  to  the  power  and  agen- 
cy of  the  devil.  And  he  repeatedly  declares,  that  their 
sin  was  unpardonable,  not  because  it  was  pointed 
against  himself,  but  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  "Whoso- 
ever speaketh  a  word  against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall 
be  forgiven  him,  but  whosoever  speaketh  against  the 
Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him."  And  to 
make  the  distinction  plainer  still,  he  says,  "All  man- 
ner of  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men: 
but  the  blasphemy  of  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  for- 
given unto  men."  According  to  this  infallible  descrip- 
tion of  the  sin  unto  death,  it  is  always  directly  pointed 
against  the  Holy  Ghost. 

2.  The  sin,  which  shall  never  be  forgiven,  is  a  sin  of 
the  Tongue.    This  appears  from  the  express  declara- 
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iions  of  Christ.  In  the  twelfth  of  Luke,  he  says, 
"Whosoever  shall  speak  a  word  against  the  Son  of 
man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him:  but  unto  him  that  bias- 
phemeth  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  shall  not  be  for- 
given." And  in  the  third  of  Mark,  he  conveys  the 
same  idea,  in  plainer  and  stronger  terms;  "Verily  I 
say  unto  you,  AH  sins  shall  be  forgiven  unto  the  sons 
of  men,  and  blasphemies  wherewith  soever  they  shall 
blaspheme:  but  he  that  shall  blaspheme  against  the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  never  forgiveness."  The  evangelist 
adds,  "Because  they  said,  He  hath  an  unclean  spirit." 
Though  they  had  inwardly  felt  the  keenest  malice 
against  Christ,  yet,  if  "they  had  not  said,  he  hath  an 
unclean  spirit,"  they  would  not  have  blasphemed  the 
Holy  Ghost,  by  whom  he  wrought  miracles,  nor  con- 
sequently have  been  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  siri. 
Blasphemy  properly  consists  in  evil  speakings  and  can 
be  committed  only  in  words.  Though  there  is  a  mul- 
titude of  ways  of  dishonoring  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost;  yet  there  is  but  one  way  of  blas- 
pheming th<ese  divine  Persons,  and  that  is  by  speaking 
reproachfully  of  them.  And  since  our  Savior  expressly 
says,  that  the  sin  unto  death  consists  in  blaspheming 
the  Holy  Ghost,  we  may  safely  conclude,  the  unpar- 
donable sin  is  always  a  sin  of  the  tongue  This  leads 
me  to  observe, 

3.  That  the  sin,  which  shall  never  be  forgiven,  is  a 
public  and  not  a  secret  sin.  Some  sins  can  be  com- 
mitted only  in  public.  The  sin  of  slander,  for  instance, 
is  of  a  public  nature.  One  man  cannot  slander  another 
in  secret.  The  essence  of  slander  consists  in  one  man's 
speaking  falsely  of  another,  with  a  view  to  injure  his 
character.  But  no  man  can  injure  another's  charac- 
ter, without  speaking  against  it  in  public:  or  at  least  so 
as  to  be  heard  by  somebody  besides  himself.  So  bias- 
40 
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phemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  public  and  not  a 
secret  sin.  When  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  commit- 
ted this  sin,  they  spake  against  the  Holy  Ghost  before 
a  multitude  of  people,  with  a  malicious  design  of  sink- 
ing his  character  and  miraculous  operations,  in  the 
view  of  the  world.  And  no  man,  at  this  day,  can  be 
guilty  of  the  unpardonable  sin,  without  blaspheming 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  public,  or  speaking  against  his  pe- 
culiar operations,  in  the  hearing  of  others.  The  Apos- 
tle, in  our  context,  cautions  christians  against  praying 
for  those  whom  they  know  to  be  guilty  of  the  sin  unto 
death.  "If  any  man  see  his  brother  sin  a  sin  which 
is  not  unto  death,  he  shall  ask,  and  he  shall  give  him 
life  for  them  that  sin  not  unto  death.  There  is  a  sin 
unto  death;  I  do  not  say  that  he  shall  jiraijfor  it." 
This  caution,  in  this  connexion,  plainly  supposes,  that 
the  sin  unto  death  is  an  open,  public  sin,  which  is 
known  to  others,  as  well  as  to  the  guilty  person. 

4.  The  sin  unto  death  cannot  be  committed,  with- 
out knowledge  of  a  certain  kind.  Some  suppose,  that 
high  attainments  in  human  learning,  and  high  degrees 
of  divine  illumination,  are  necessary  to  render  men 
capable  of  committing  the  unpardonable  sin.  But 
there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  this  supposition.  For, 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  charged  Christ  with 
having  an  unclean  spirit,  and  blasphemed  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  ascribing  his  operations  to  the  power  and 
agency  of  the  devil,  appear  to  have  been  no  other  than 
the  most  ignorant  and  stupid  sinners.  And  it  is,  in- 
deed, much  easier  to  conceive,  that  the  most  ignorant 
and  stupid  sinners  should  be  guilty  of  committing  the 
sin  under  death;  than  to  conceive,  that  the  most  en- 
lightened and  convinced  sinners  should  openly  and 
directly  blaspheme  the  ever  blessed  Spirit, 
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Tiiere  is,  however,  a  certain  kind  of  knowledge,  with- 
out  which  the  unpardonable  sin  cannot  be  committed; 
I  mean  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  his 
peculiar  operations.     In  the  economy  of  redemption, 
it  is  the  peculiar  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  bestow 
spiritual  gifts,  and  to  produce  holiness  or  gracious  af- 
fections in  the  human  heart.     Accordingly  we  read, 
"The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness."    And  again 
we  are  told,  "To  one  is  given  by  the  Spirit  the  word 
of  wisdom;  to  another  the  word  of  knowledge  by  the 
same  spirit;  to  another  the  working  of  miracles;  to 
another  prophecy;  to  another  discerning  of  spirits;  to 
another  divers  kind  of  tongues;  to  another  the  inter- 
pretation of  tongues.     But  all  these  vvorketh  that  one 
and  self  same  Spirit,  dividing  to  every  man  severally, 
as  he  will."    Now,  a  person  must  know  these  peculiar 
operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  order  to  be  capable 
of  committing  the  unpardonable  sin.     For  the  unpar- 
donable sin  consists  in  ascribing  any  of  these  peculiar 
effects  of  the  divine  Spirit,  to  the  power  and  operation 
of  the  devil.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  committed  the 
sin  unto  death,  by  ascribing  the  supernatural  effect  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  an  unclean  spirit  contrary  to  the 
knowledge  and  conviction  of  their  own  minds.     And 
it  seems  as  though  nothing  but  ignorance  prevented 
Paul  from  committing  the  sin  unto  death.     He  was 
actually  guilty  of  blasphemy.  This  he  freely  acknowl- 
edges; but  he  says,  "I  obtained  mercy,  because  I  did  it 
ignorantly,  in  unbelief."    Had  he,  contrary  to  his  own 
knowledge,  called  Christ  an  impostor,  and  ascribed 
his  miracles,  or  the  miracles  of  his  Apostles,  to  the  pow- 
er and  influence  of  Satan,  he  would  have  blasphemed 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  put  himself  beyond  the  reach  of 
pardoning  mercy.     No  person  can  ignonndly  com- 
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mit  the  unpardonable  sin.  He  must  have  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  his  peculiar  operations^ 
in  order  to  be  capable  of  committing  the  sin,  which 
shall  never  be  forgiven.     I  may  add, 

5.  The  sin  unto  dqath  always  springs  from  sensible 
enmity  against  the  truth  and  spirit  of  Christianity. 
The  external  sin  of  blasphemy  has  its  origin  in  a  cor- 
rupt and  malignant  heart.  Hence  our  Lord  declares, 
that  "out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders^ 
adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  false  witness,  blasphe- 
mies,^' We  cannot  conceive,  that  any  person  should 
knowingly  blaspheme  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  ascribing 
bis  peculiar  operations  to  the  agency  of  the  devil,  un- 
less he  felt  sensible  enmity  of  heart  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  his  holy  operations.  But  we  can  easily 
conceive,  that  sinners  should  feel  such  enmity  of 
heart  against  the  truth  and  spirit  of  Christianity,  as 
knowingly  and  maliciously  to  blaspheme  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Elymas  the  sorcerer,  whilst  he  withstood  the 
Apostles,  and  endeavored  to  turn  away  the  Deputy 
from  the  faith,  felt  a  malignant  opposition  to  the  truth 
and  spirit  of  the  gospel.  This  appears  from  his  own 
conduct,  and  from  that  severe  and  pointed  reproof, 
which  was  given  him  by  Paul.  ''Then  Saul  (who  is 
also  called  Paul)  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  set  his 
eyes  upon  him,  and  said,  O  full  of  all  subtilty  and 
all  mischief,  thou  child  of  the  devil,  thou  enemy  of  all 
righteousness;  wilt  thou  not  cease  to  pervert  the  right 
ways  of  the  Lord?"  Since  we  have  no  account  of 
what  Elymas  did  or  said,  we  cannot  determine,  wheth- 
er he  did,  or  did  not,  commit  the  unpardonable  sin; 
but  this  we  may  certainly  conclude,  that  his  heart  was 
malignant  enough,  to  blaspheme  the  Holy  Ghost 
Though  mere  malignity  of  heart  does  not  amount  to 
the  unpardonable  ginj  yet  nothing  but  malignity  of 
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heart,  can  ever  prompt  any  person  knowingly  and 
maliciously  to  blaspheme  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  ascribing 
his  holy  and  supernatural  operations  to  the  agency  of 
Satan. 

Having  described  the  sin  unto  death,  I  proceed  to 
inquire, 

II.  Why  it  is  unpardonable. 

That  the  sin  we  have  described  is  unpardonable, 
there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt;  since  the  Apos- 
tle calls  it  the  sin  unto  death;  and  since  our  Savior 
saj'S,  it  shall  not  he  forgiven,  neither  in  this  world, 
neither  in  the  world  to  come.  We  have  only  to  in- 
quire, therefore,  why  this  sin  in  particular  shall  never 
be  forgiven. 

Here  it  is  natural  to  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  cannot  be  un- 
pardonable, on  account  of  any  deficiency  in  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ,  The  Scripture  represents  Christ  as  a 
complete  and  all-sufficient  Savior.  He  is  said  to  "taste 
death  for  every  man.''  He  is  said  to  be  "the  Iamb 
of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world," 
He  is  said  to  be  "the  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
whole  world."  And  it  is  said,  that  "his  blood  clean- 
seth  from  all  sin."  By  dying  the  just  for  the  unjust, 
he  made  a  complete  atonement  for  all  mankind,  and 
rendered  it  consistent  with  the  character  and  govern- 
ment of  God,  to  forgive  the  greatest  as  well  as  the 
smallest  sinners.  Though  one  sin  may  be  greater  than 
another,  and  though  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
may  be  the  greatest  of  all  sins;  yet  the  blood  of  Christ 
is  as  sufficient  to  cleanse  from  this,  as  from  any  other 
sin.  This  sin,  therefore,  cannot  be  unpardonable,  on 
account  of  any  deficiency  in  the  atonement  of  Christ. 
And  it  is  no  less  evident,  in  the  next  place,  that  it  can* 
\iot  be  unpardonable,  on  account  of  any  insurmount- 
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able  difficulty  in  the  way,  of  bringing  the  guilty  person 
to  repentance.  It  is  true,  some  sinners  are  more  har- 
dened than  others,  and,  perhaps,  blasphemers  are,  of  all 
sinners  the  most  hardened  and  obstinate;  yet  there  is 
no  reason  to  imagine,  that  God  is  unable  to  conquer 
the  stoutest  human  heart.  He  subdued  the  malignant 
heart  of  Manasseh.  He  softened  the  hard  heart  of  the 
murmuring  Jews  in  Babylon.  He  cleansed  the  foul 
heart  of  Mary  Magdalene.  And,  what  is  still  more 
striking,  he  awakened,  convinced,  and  converted  Paul, 
who  had  been  an  injurious  persecutor,  and  a  profane 
blasphemer.  God  is  able,  in  the  day  of  his  power,  to 
make  any  sinner  willing  to  repent.  If  he  saw  fit  to 
pardon  blasphemers  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  could 
and  would  bring  them  to  unfeigned  repentance.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  in  the  least  degree  owing  to  any  peculiar 
or  hisurmountable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  God's 
bringing  blasphemers  to  repfentance,  that  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  unpardonable. 

But  if  the  atonement  of  Christ  be  sufficient  for  the 
pardon  of  the  greatest  sins,  and  if  God  be  able  to  bring 
the  greatest  sinners  to  repentance,  why  is  the  particular 
sin  of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  unpardon- 
able? I  answer.  Because  it  hath  pleased  God,  by  a 
positive  determination,  to  make  it  so.  And  though 
we  may  not  be  able  to  comprehend  all  the  reasons, 
which  moved  him  to  make  this  determination;  yet 
there  appears  to  be  one  plain  and  sufficient  reason, 
for  his  absolutely  refusing  to  pardon  any  person,  who 
blasphemeth  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  is  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  ascribing  the  peculiar  operations  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  the  power  and  agency  of  Satan,  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  conversion  of  sinners. 
To  say,  that  Christ,  who  had  the  Spirit  without  meas- 
«re,  wrought  ail  his  miracles  by  the  influence  of  Satan, 
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had  a  direct  tendency  to  destroy  his  religion,  and  to 
make  him  appear,  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  as  a  vile 
and  odious  impostor.  To  say,  that  the  Apostles,  who 
went  forth,  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 
preach  the  gospel  and  to  work  miracles,  were  instiga- 
ted and  assisted,  by  the  power  of  the  Devil,  had  the 
same  tendency  to  defeat  their  whole  design;  for  they 
had  no  higher  credentials  of  their  divine  mission,  than 
the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  Gospel  upon  the  hearts  of  men.  To  say  at 
this  day,  when  there  is  a  great  effusion  of  the  Spirit, 
and  a  great  revival  of  religion,  that  these  effects  are 
owing  to  the  power  and  delusion  of  Satan,  is  directly 
calculated  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Christianity  and  the 
salvation  of  sinners.  And  to  ascribe  the  peculiar  op- 
erations of  the  Spirit  to  the  influence  of  the  Devil,  in 
any  future  period,  must  equally  tend  to  subvert  the 
evidence  and  design  of  the  Gospel.  Therefore,  to 
keep  the  world  in  awe,  God  has  set  a  dreadful  mark 
of  distinction  upon  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  made  it  death,  without  reprieve! 

IMPROVEMENT. 

1.  It  appears  from  the  description,  which  has  been 
given  of  the  unpardonable  sin,  that  the  two  noted  pas- 
sages, in  the  sixth  and  tenth  of  Hebrews,  have  no  ref- 
erence to  it.  To  make  this  appear,  it  is  necessary  to 
recite  these  texts  at  large,  and  consider  them  distinctly. 
The  first  is  this,  "For  it  is  impossible  for  those  that 
were  once  enlightened,  and  have  tasted  of  the  heaven- 
ly gift,  and  were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  have  tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  and  the  powers 
of  the  world  to  come,  if  they  shall  fail  away,  to  renew 
them  again  unto  repentance;  seeing  they  crucify  unto 
themselves  the  son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  him  to  an 
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open  shame."  The  second,  which  follows,  is  very  sim- 
ilar. "For  if  we  sin  wilfully  after  we  have  received 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more 
sacrifice  for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of 
judgment  and  fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  the 
adversaries.  He  that  despised  Moses'  law  died  with- 
out mercy  under  two  or  three  witnesses.  Of  how  much 
sorer  punishment,  suppose  ye,  shall  he  be  thought  wor- 
thy, who  hath  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God  and 
hath  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  wherewith  he 
was  sanctified,  an  unholy  thing,  and  hate  done  despite 
to  the  Spirit  of  grace." 

These  texts  have  often  been  supposed  to  be  descrip- 
tive of  the  unpardonable  sin;  and  in  this  view,  they 
have  given  great  distress  to  awakened  sinners,  labor- 
ing under  a  deep  sense  of  their  own  vileness  and  the 
divine  displeasure.  But  there  appears  to  be  no  reason 
to  understand  these  passages  in  this  sense.  There  is  a 
very  great  dissimilarity  between  the  sins  here  described, 
and  that  which  has  been  described  in  this  discourse. 
The  sins  here  described  appear  to  be  secret  sins;  but 
the  unpardonable  sin  can  be  committed  in  public  only. 
The  sins  here  described  appear  to  be  sins  of  the  heart; 
but  the  unpardonable  sin  is  a  sin  of  the  tongue.  The 
sins  here  described  appear  to  consist  in  internal  oppo- 
sition to  truth  and  holiness;  but  the  unpardonable  sin 
consists  in  nothing  but  blasphemy  directly  pointed 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  short,  there  is  no  men- 
tion, nor  description  of  the  unpardonable  sin  in  these 
passages,  and  therefore,  there  is  no  ground  to  suppose, 
that  the  Apostle  is  here  speaking  to  sinners,  and  warn- 
ing them  against  the  sin  of  blasphemy  against  the  Ho- 
ly Ghost;  which  consists  in  ascribing  his  peculiar  op- 
erations to  the  power  and  agency  of  Satan.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Apostle  appears  to  be  speaking  to 
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saints,  and  warning  them  against  the  guilt  and  dan- 
ger of  final   apostasy.      This  is  the  sin,  which  he 
expressly  mentions,  and  which  is  peculiar  to  saints. 
Though  sinners  may  quench  the  Spirit,  stifle  convic- 
tions, and  run  to  the  greatest  excess  in  wickedness;  yet 
they  cannot  irrecoverably  fall  away,  this  side  of  eter- 
nity.    Manasseh,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  many  other 
loose  and  abandoned  sinners,  have  been  converted 
from  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  brought  to  genuine 
repentance.     But  i/'real  saints  should  be  guilty  of  fall- 
ing away  from  the  faith  and  practice  of  Christianity, 
they  would  sin  beyond  repentance  and  pardon.     Ac* 
cordingly  the  persons,  whom  the  Apostle  addresses  in 
these  passages,  appear  to  be  real  saints;  for  none  but 
such  ever  arrived  at  those  high  attainments,  which  he 
expressly  mentions.    It  is  peculiar  to  saints,  "to  receive 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth;  to  be  divinely  enlightened; 
to  taste  of  the  heavenly  gift,  to  be  parfeakers  of  the 
Holy  Ghost;  to  taste  the  good  word  of  God  and  the 
powers  of  the  world  to  come."     Persons  of  this  char- 
acter, may  be  properly  warned  of  the  danger  of  fall- 
ing away.  It  is  the  language  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  that  if  real  saints  should  renounce  religion, 
they  would  be  infallibly  lost.     The  Prophet  Ezekiel 
says,  "When  the  righteous  man  turneth  away  from 
his  righteousness,  and  committeth  iniquity,  and  doeth 
according  to  all  the  abominations  that  the  wicked  man 
doth,  shall  he  live?  All  his  righteousness  that  he  hath 
done  shall  not  be  mentioned:  in  his  trespass  that  he  hath 
trespassed,  and  in  the  sin  that  he  fiath  sinned,  in  them 
shall  he  die."     Our  Lord  says,  "If  a  man  abide  not  in 
me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch,  and  is  withered:  and 
men  gather  them,  and  cast  them  into  the  fire,  and  they 
are  burned."    'And  Paul  says,  "I  keep  under  my  body, 

and  bring  it  into  subjection,  lest  by  any  means,  when 
41 
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I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  cast- 
away." It  appears  from  these  representations,  that  if 
real  saints  should  totally  apostatize  from  their  faith 
and  profession,  they  would  never  be  recovered  from 
their  apostasy,  but  eventually  perish.  And  this  is  the 
very  sentiment  contained  in  the  passages  under  con- 
sideration. But  some  may  ask,  Is  not  the  danger  of 
saints'  falling  away,  iixonsistent  with  the  doctrine  of 
theic  final  perseverance?  I  answer.  No.  David  was 
in  danger  of  being  slain  by  Saul,  who  determined,  if 
possible,  to  take  away  his  life.  And  he  realized  his 
danger,  when  he  said,  "Surely  I  shall  one  day  perish 
by  the  hand  of  Saul."  And  there  is  no  doubt  but  he 
would  have  actually  fallen  by  the  hand  of  Saul,  if  he 
had  not  taken  peculiar  care  and  precaution,  to  escape 
his  subtle  stratagems  and  violent  assaults.  But  all  the 
while  Saul  was  pursuing  David,  and  attempting  to  de- 
stroy him,  it  was  absolutelj'  certain,  that  David  should 
live,  and  succeed  him  on  the  throne  of  Israel.  For 
God  had  anointed  David,  to  be  ruler  over  bis  peo- 
ple, and  had  promised  to  put  the  reins  of  government 
into  his  hands.  So  God  has  promised  to  keep  all  true 
saints  from  actual  apostasy,  and  to  conduct  them  safe- 
ly  to  his  heavenly  kingdom.  But  though  the  power 
and  faithfulness  of  God  be  engaged  in  their  favor; 
yet  they  must  watch,  and  pray,  and  take  heed,  lest 
they  fall.  And  upon  this  principle,  the  Apostle  sol- 
emnly warns  them,  in  the  texts  under  consideration, 
not  against  the  unpardonable  sin  in  particular,  but 
against  the  sin  of  final  apostasy,  or  a  total  renuncia- 
tion  of  Christianity. 

2.  If  what  has  been  said  is  true,  then  sinners  have 
}^o  ground  to  imagine,  that  they  have  committed  the 
unpardonable  sin,  because  they  have  inwardly  oppos- 
ed God,  and  resisted  the  strivings  of  the  Spirit.     N  o 
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inward  exercises  of  heart,  however  strong  and  sensi- 
ble and  criminal,  ever  amount  to  the  sin  unto  death; 
which  is  an  external  sin  of  the  tongue.     Though  sin- 
ners under  the  strivings  of  the  Spirit,  do  actually   feel 
enmity  against  God,  and   sensibly  resist   convictions; 
yet  so  long  as  they  suppress  their  feelings,  and  never 
utter  them  in  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  they 
do  not  sin  unto  death.     All   sinners  are   totally  de- 
praved.    They  have  a  carnal    mind  which  is  enmity 
against  God,  not  subject  to  his  law,  neither  indeed  can 
be.     It  is  their  nature,  therefore,  always  to  resist  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  endeavor  to  stifle  convictions.  They 
hate  the  light,  and  are  extremely  unwilling  to  come  to 
the  light,  lest  their  hearts   should  be   discovered,   and 
their  deeds  reproved.     But  under  the  awakening  and 
convincing  influences  of  the  Spirit,  they  are  obliged  to 
eome  to  the  light;  and  in  this  situation,  it  is  as  natur- 
al for  their  hearts  to  rise  in  direct  and  violent    opposi- 
tion to  God  and  divine   truth,  as  for  a  corrupt  foun- 
tain to  send  forth   corrupt   streams.     I'here   are,   in- 
deed, no  thoughts  nor  exercises  of  heart  too  malig- 
nant for  them  to  feel,  in  the  clear  view  of  their  guilt 
and  danger.     They  may  hate  their   own  existence, 
and  wish  to  be  annihilated.     They  may  hate  the  di- 
vine existence,  and  wish  to  dethrone  and  destroy'  the 
Most  High.     But  neither  these,  nor  any  other  inter- 
nal exercises  of  the  carnal  mind,  partake  of  the  nature 
of  the  unpardonable  sin;  which  essentially  consists  in 
blasphemous  words,  and  not  in  blasphemous  ^s^m/o^A/^o 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  some  |)ersons,   who 
have  felt  the  most  malignant  exercises  of  heart,  have, 
notwithstanding,  obtained   the  pardoning   mercy   of 
God.     It   is  certain,   however,    that  some  eminent 
christians  in  appearance,  have  given   this  account   of 
themselves;  and  there  is  nothing  in  Scripture  nor  rca- 
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son,  to  contradict  their  account.  Though  it  be  ex- 
tremely criminal  to  quench  the  Spirit  and  stifle  convic- 
tions; yet  there  is  nothing  unpardonable  in  such  in- 
ward exercises  of  heart.  Those  sinners,  therefore, 
who  are  conscious  of  the  most  malignant  feelings  to- 
wards God  and  divine  objects,  have  no  right  to  con- 
clude, that  they  have  committed  the  sin  unto  death, 
and  put  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  divine  mercy. 
3.  If  what  has  been  said  is  true,  then  it  is  altogeth- 
er  criminal  for  any  to  despair  of  salvation,  who  have 
not  committed  the  unpardonable  sin.  Since  God  has 
promised  to  pardon  all  penitent  sinners,  except  blas' 
jyhemers  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  must  be  altogether 
crnninal  in  any  others,  to  despair  of  forgiveness,  on 
account  of  the  greatness  of  their  guilt.  So  long  as 
sinners  remain  secure  and  stupid,  they  are  too  apt  to 
presume  upon  the  mercy  of  God;  but  when  they  are 
awakened  to  attend  to  their  hearfs,  and  to  the  nature, 
number,  and  aggravations  of  their  sins,  they  are  too 
prone  to  despair  of  salvation.  They  appear  to  them- 
selves so  vile  and  guilty,  that  they  imagine  a  holy  and 
just  God,  mifs^  make  them  completely  and  eternally 
miserable  But  these  apprehensions  are  altogether 
groundless  and  criminal.  What  if  they  have  cast  off 
fear,  and  restrained  prayer;  what  if  they  have  walked 
in  the  ways  of  their  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  their  eyes; 
what  if  they  have  said  to  God,  Depart  from  us,  we  de- 
sire not  the  knowledge  of  thy  ways;  what  if  they  have 
hated  instruction,  and  despised  reproof;  what  if  they 
have  resisted  the  Spirit,  and  rejected  the  counsel  of 
God  against  themselves;  yea,  what  if  in  reality  they 
are  the  very  chief  of  sinners;  yet  if  they  now  heartily 
repent,  and  return  to  God  upon  his  own  terms,  he 
will  freely  and  abundantly  pardon.  For  he  makes 
no  distinction  between  greaf  sinners  and  small,  in  the 
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offers  of  salvation.  He  freely  promises  forgiveness 
and  acceptance  to  all  who  repent,  and  submit  to  the 
terms  of  life.  "Come  now,  and  let  us  reason  together, 
saith  the  Lord:  though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they 
shall  be  as  white  as  snow;  though  they  be  red  like 
crimson,  they  shall  be  as  "jdooI^  The  more  the  guilt 
of  sinners  has  abounded,  the  more  the  grace  of  God 
can  abound  in  their  forgiveness.  Those,  who  have 
indulged  the  most  virulent  enmity  against  God,  and 
the  cause  and  friends  of  Christ,  may,  like  penitent 
Paul,  obtain  mercy.  Those,  who  have  long  abused 
the  patience  of  God,  and  grown  gray  in  their  sins, 
may,  like  penitent  Manasseh,  be  received  at  the  elev- 
enth hour.  The  vilest  sinner,  upon  repentance,  may 
turn  the  greatness  of  his  guilt  into  an  argument  of 
mercy,  and  in  the  language  of  David  say,  "Lord,  par- 
don mine  iniquity,  for  it  is  great."  To  despair  of 
salvation,  therefore,  on  account  of  aggravated  guilt,  is 
extremely  criminal  in  the  most  ill  deserving  sinners. 
Their  despondency  is  a  reproach  both  to  the  mercy 
and  faithfulness  of  God.  It  is  so  far  from  being  an 
expression  of  real  humility,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  a  real  justification  of  their  present  impenitency  and 
unbelief.  It  is  a  practical  declaration,  that  they  would 
rather  it  should  be  owing  to  past,  than  to  present  ob- 
stinacy, that  they  are  denied  divine  mercy.  But  God 
has  ordered  it  so  in  the  gospel,  that  nothing  but  pres- 
ent opposition  to  the  offers  of  life,  can  exclude  the 
most  unworthy  and  guilty  sinner  from  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  All  things  are  ready  on  God's  part;  and, 
therefore,  let  sinners,  instead  of  murmuring  and  des- 
ponding, "hope  in  the  Lord;  for  with  the  Lord  there 
is  mercy,  and  with  him  is  plenteous  redemption." 

4.  If  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  nev- 
er be  forgiven;  then  it  seriously  concerns  all  sinners 
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to  beware  of  committing  this  unpardonable  sin.  it 
appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  it  is  a  sin, 
which  may  be  committed,  at  this  day,  as  well  as  in 
the  primitive  days  of  Christianity.  It  consists  in  as- 
cribing the  peculiar  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 
the  power  and  agency  of  Satan.  And  though  the 
miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit  have  long  since  ceased; 
yet  his  gracious  and  sanctifying  influences  still  con- 
tinue. There  have  been  many  remarkable  seasons 
of  the  outpourings  of  the  Spirit,  in  these  latter  ages. 
And  sliould  such  a  season  come  again,  in  this  land, 
when  the  awakening,  convincing,  converting,  and 
comforting  infliiences  of  the  Spirit,  should  be  very 
common  and  very  powerful;  and  should  any  virulent- 
ly oppose  this  good  work  of  the  good  Spirit,  and 
knowingly  ascribe  it  to  the  power  and  delusion  of  Sa- 
tan; there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  they  would  blas- 
pheme the  Holy  Ghost,  and  bring  upon  tiiemselves 
unpardonable  guilt.  It  behoves  sinners,  therefore,  to 
keep  at  the  greatest  distance  from  this  fatal  sin.  Let 
them  avoid  all  appearances  of  it,  and  shun  every  way 
of  sinning,  which  leads  to  it,  or  stands  more  neajiy 
connected  with  it.  In  particular,  let  them  beware  of 
despising  religion;  of  trifling  with  the  name  of  God;  and 
of  profaning  his  day,  his  house,  his  word  and  sacred 
ordinances.  The  transition  is  easy  from  these  sins  to 
the  sin  unto  death.  Those  who  have  habituated 
themselves  to  despise  and  profane  divine  objects  in  gen- 
eral, are  in  peculiar  danger  of  blaspheming  the  I^oly 
Ghost  in  particular,  whenever  they  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  his  peculiar  and  powerful  operations  up- 
on the  hearts  of  men.  Let  no  sinners,  therefore,  dare 
to  trifle  with  sacred  things;  lest  they  should  be  left  in 
awful  judgment  to  themselves,  to  spteak  a  word  against 
the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  death  without  reprieve! 


SERMON   XVIIL 

THE  TRUE  CHARACTER  OF  GOOD  MEN  DELINEA- 

TED, 

Romans  vii,  18. 
For  to  will  is  present  with  me;    but  how  to  perform 
that  which  is  good,  Ifmd  «o^I\ 

IT  is  a  question  among  expositors,  whether  the  Apos- 
tle is  here  expressing  the  pious  feelings  of  his  own 
heart;  or  whether  he  is  here  describing  the  feelings  of 
a  person  destitute  of  grace.  To  determine  this  point, 
it  seems  necessary  to  examine  the  context,  which  is 
the  best  way  to  discover  his  true  meaning.  From  the 
seventh  to  the  ninth  verse,  he  describes  the  exercises  of 
his  own  mind,  before  he  was  awakened  from  his  car- 
nal ease  and  stupidity.  "What  shall  we  say  then?  Is 
the  law  sin?  Nay,  I  had  not  known  sin  but  by  the 
law:  for  I  had  not  known  lust,  except  the  law  had 
said,  Thou  shalt  not  covet.  But  sin  taking  occasion 
by  the  commandment  wrought  in  me  all  manner  of 
concupiscence.  For  without  the  law  sin  was  dead. 
For  1  was  alive  w^ithout  the  law  once."  This  ex- 
actly agrees  with  another  description,  which  he  gives 
of  himself,  while  in  the  state  of  nature.  "If  any  man 
thinketh,  that  he  hath  whereof  he  might  trust  in  the 
flesh,  I  more.  Circumcised  the  eighth  day,  of  the 
stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  an  Hebrew 
of  the  Hebrews,  as  touching  the  law  a  Pharisee; 
concerning  zeal,  persecuting  the  church;  touching  the 
righteousness  which  is  in  the  law,  blameless."  Such 
was  his  character  and  his  opinion  of  himself,  before 
he  knew  the  grace  of  God  in  truth.     But  after  his 
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conversion,  his  views  and  feelings  were  totally  altered. 
And  this  change  he  describes,  from  the  ninth  to  the 
eleventh  verse.  "But  when  the  commandment  came, 
sin  revived,  and  1  died.  And  the  commandment 
which  was  ordained  to  life,  I  found  to  be  unto  death. 
For  sin  taking  occasion  by  the  commandment,  de- 
ceived me,  and  by  it  slew  me."  What  follows  in  this 
chapter  is  a  description  of  himself  as  a  real,  though 
imperfect  saint.  "Wherefore  the  law  is  holy;  and  the 
commandment  holy,  just,  and  good.  Was  then  that 
which  is  good  made  death  unto  me?  God  forbid. 
But  sin,  that  it  might  appear  sin,  working  death  in  me 
by  that  which  is  good;  that  sin  by  the  commandment 
might  become  exceeding  sinful.  For  we  know  that 
the  law  is  spiritual:  but  I  am  carnal,  sold  under  sin. 
For  that  which  I  do,  I  allow  not:  for  what  I  would, 
that  do  I  not;  but  what  I  hate,  that  do  I.  If  then  I 
do  that  which  I  would  not,  I  consent  unto  the  law 
that  it  is  good.  Now  then,  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it, 
but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me.  For  I  know  that  in  me, 
that  is,  in  my  flesh,  there  dwelleth  no  good  thing:  for 
to  will  is  present  with  me;  but  how  to  perform  that 
which  is  good,  I  find  not."  Who  can  doubt,  whether 
the  Apostle  is  here  speaking  of  himself?  or  whether 
he  is  speaking  of  himself  as  a  real  christian?  He  says, 
he  does  not  allow  of  any  evil  in  himself,  but  sincerely 
wishes  to  avoid  all  sin.  This  is  more  than  any  un- 
renewed sinner  can  sincerely  say,  after  he  has  been 
awakened  to  see  his  own  heart.  The  Apostle,  there- 
fore, must  be  speaking  of  his  own  gracious  exercises, 
in  these  verses.  And  if  this  be  true,  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand what  he  means  in  the  words,  which  have 
been  selected  as  the  foundation  of  the  ensuing  dis- 
course. "^]  o  will  is  present  with  me;  but  how  to  per* 
form  that  which  is  good;  I  find  not."    This  is  the  Ian- 
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guage  of  every  christian,  who  can  sincerely  say,  I  de- 
sire to  be  perfectly  holy;  but  1  find  by  daily  experi- 
ence, that  I  fall  short  of  such  a  desirable  attainment. 
Agreeably,  therefore,  to  the  spirit  of  the  text,  I  shall, 

I.  Show  that  saints  desire  to  be  perfectly  holy, 

II.  Show  that  they  are  not  perfect  in  holiness. 

III.  Show  wherein  their  imperfection  in  holiness 
consists. 

I.  I  am  to  show,  that  saints  desire  to  be  perfectly 
holy. 

Holiness  is  desirable  in  its  own  nature,  and  none  can 
possess  the  least  degree  of  it,  without  desiring  to  pos- 
sess it  in  perfection.  The  truth  of  this  will  appear 
from  two  things,  which  are  essential  to  all  real  saints. 
One  is,  that  they  sincerely  love  the  divine  law.  The 
Apostle  says,  "I  delight  in  the  law  of  God  after  the 
inward  man."  David  frequently  makes  the  same  de- 
claration. "I  delight  to  do  thy  will,.0  my  God;  yea, 
thy  law  is  within  my  heart.  O  how  I  love  thy  law! 
it  is  my  meditation  all  the  day.  I  love  thy  command- 
ments above  gold;  yea,  above  fine  gold."  And  he 
says  of  every  good  man,  "His  delight  is  in  the  law  of 
the  Lord!  and  in  his  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and 
night."  This  is  the  law  of  perfection,  or  at  least  in- 
cludes it,  which  saith  to  every  person,  'Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy 
strength;  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  No  man  can 
love  this  law,  without  desiring  that  perfect  holiness, 
which  it  absolutely  enjoins.  Those,  therefore,  who 
sincerely  desire  to  obey  the  law  of  God  in  its  full  ex- 
tent, must  necessarily  desire  to  be  entirely  conformed 
to  the  divine  will,  which  is  the  perfection  of  holiness. 

Besides,  saints  not  only  love  the  law  of  perfection, 
but  heartily  hate  every  transgression  of  it.  The  Apos- 
42 
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tie  expressly  declares,  that  sin  is  the  object  of  his  per- 
fect abhorrence.  "For  that  which  I  do,  I  allow  not: 
for  what  1  would,  that  do  I  not;  but  what  i  hate,  that 
do  I.  Now  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that 
dwelleth  in  me."  This  is  also  the  language  of  the 
pious  Psalmist,  "I  hate  vain  thoughts.  1  hate  and 
abhm^  ^ying.  I  hate  every  false  way."  Such  are  the 
feelings  of  all  those,  who  have  been  renewed  in  the 
temper  of  their  minds,  and  have  put  off  the  old  man 
with  his  deeds.  They  hate  sin  in  every  form,  and  ab- 
hor it  in  themselves  as  much  as  in  others.  Thus  it 
appears  from  the  love,  which  good  men  have  to  the 
divine  law,  and  from  the  hatred,  which  they  have  to 
every  transgression  of  it,  that  they  do  sincerely  desire 
to  be  perfectly  holy.     But  yet, 

II.  They  are  imperfect  in  holiness. 

The  Scripture  represents  the  most  eminent  saints,  as 
falling  short  of  perfection  in  this  life.  Solomon  says, 
*'There  is  no  man  that  sinneth  not."  Again  he  says, 
''There  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth  that  doeth  good, 
and  sinneth  not."  And  he  scruples  not  to  ask  this 
serious  question,  "Who  can  say,  I  have  made  my 
heart  clean,  I  am  pure  from  my  sin?"  Tlve  Apostle 
John  asserts,  "If  we  say  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive 
ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.^'  These  divine 
declarations  concerning  the  imperfection  of  good  men, 
entirely  harmonize  with  their  own  declarations  con- 
cerning themselves.  Job  says  unto  God,  "Behold,  I 
am  vile;  what  shall  I  answer  thee?  I  will  lay  mine 
hand  opon  my  mouth.  1  have  heard  of  thee  by  the 
hearing  of  the  ear;  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee. 
Wherefore  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and 
ashes."  David  bitterly  bewails  bis  remaining  corrup- 
tion of  heart.  "Mine  iniquities  are  gone  over  mine 
head:  as  an  heavy  burden  they  are  too  heavy  for  rae. 
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My  wounds  stink,  and  are  corrupt,  because  of  my 
foolishness.     I  am  troubled,  I  am  bowed  down  greatly: 
I  go  mourning  all  the  day  long."    When  Isaiah  had 
a  clear  view  of  the  divine  purity  and  majesty,  he  cried 
out,  "Wo  is  me!  for  I  am  undone;  because   I  am  a 
man  of  unclean  lips,  and  dwell  among  a  people  of 
Unclean  lips:  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  king,  the 
Lord  of  hosts."    Though  Paul  once  thought  he  was 
blameless,  yet  after  he  became  an  eminent  christian, 
and  was  better  acquainted  with  his  own  heart,  he  had 
a  deep  sense  of  his  great  imperfection  in  holiness.     He 
says,  "Not  as  though  I  had  already  attained,  either 
were  already  perfect.     J  see  another  law  in  my  mem- 
bers warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing 
tciQ  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my 
members.     O  wretched  man  that  I  am!  who  shall  de- 
liver me  from  the  body  ol  this  death?"  Thus  it  appears 
from  what  God  says  of  saints  and  from  what  they  say     | 
of  themselves,  that  none  have  attained,  and  none  will     i 
attain,  to  perfect  holiness  in  this  life. 
I  proceed  to  show, 

III.  Wherein  they  come  short  of  perfect  holiness. 
This  is  a  point  no  less  difficult,  than  important,  to 
determine.  There  are,  however,  but  three  different 
suppositions  to  be  made  concerning  the  imperfection  of 
saints.  The  first  is,  that  all  their  moral  exercises  are 
perfectly  holy,  but  too  low  and  languid.  The  seconds 
»is,  that  all  their  moral  exercises  are  partly  holy  and 
partly  sinful.  The  third  is,  that  some  of  their  moral 
exercises  are  perfectly  holy  and  some  are  perfectly 
sinful.  Let  us  examine  each  of  these  suppositions  dis- 
tinctly. 

First.  Let  us  inquire,  whether  the  imperfection  of 
saints  can  consist  in  the  mere  weakness  of  their  holy 
exercises.    Those,  who  embrace  this  opinion,  suppose 
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that  saints  are  always  in  the  exercise  of  grace,  and  that 
all  their  gracious  exercises  are  perfectly  holy.  But  if 
this  be  true,  it  is  extremelj'  difficult  to  discover  where- 
in they  are  morally  or  criminally  imperfect.  Suppo- 
sing their  affections  are  indeed  low  and  languid,  how 
does  this  appear  to  be  a  criminal  defect  or  imperfection? 
There  can  be  no  criminality  without  some  positively 
bad  intention  or  design.  But  there-is  no  positively- 
bad  design  or  intention  in  loving  either  God,  or  man, 
in  a  low  and  languid  manner.  Though  saints  are 
conscious,  that  their  love  to  God  and  other  holy  ex- 
ercises are  not  so  lively  and  vigorous  at  one  time,  as  at 
another;  yet  they  never  feel  to  blame  merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  weakness  or  languor  of  their  religious  af- 
fections. It  is  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
good  men  should  always  have  the  same  high  and  ar- 
dent exercises  of  grace.  The  strength,  or  weakness, 
of  their  holy  affections,  depends  on  a  great  variety  of 
causes,  which  are  entirely  under  the  divine  control. 
God  often  calls  them  to  different  duties,  places  theni 
under  different  circumstances,  and  presents  different 
objects  to  the  view  of  their  minds.  All  these  things 
must  have  some  effect  upon  their  feelings,  and  serve  to 
strengthen  or  weaken  their  exercises  of  grace.  Though 
our  Savior  was  as  free  from  moral  imperfection  at 
one  time  as  at  another;  yet  his  holy  and  heavenly  af- 
fections were  not  always  equally  strong  and  vigorous; 
sometimes  he  was  all  calmness  and  serenity;  but  at. 
other  times  he  seems  to  be  in  raptures.  At  one  time, 
he  groaned  in  spirit;  but  at  another,  he  rejoiced  in 
spirit.  At  one  time,  he  appeared  to  be  in  an  extasy 
of  joy;  but  at  another,  to  be  in  an  agony  of  sorroWo 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  his  holy  affections  were  some- 
times higher  and  sometimes  lower;  and  yet  always  en- 
tirely free  from  the  least  moral  defect  or  imperfection. 
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This  clearly  proves  that  the  imperfection  of  his  follow- 
ers cannot  consist  in  the  mere'  weakness  of  their  gra- 
cious exercises. 

Besides,  saints  are  conscious  of  something  more  than 
mere  languor  or  coldness  in  their  religious  affections. 
They  find  in  their  hearts  feelings  directly  contrary  to 
love,  meekness,  gentleness,  patience,  submission,  and 
every  other  exercise  of  pure  benevolence.  Hence  they 
know,  that  their  moral  imperfection  consists  in  some- 
thing totally  different  from  mere  weakness  of  holy  af- 
fections. 

Add  to  this,  the  impossibility  of  their  feeling  a  crim- 
inal weakness  in  their  truly  holy  exercises.  They  can- 
not tell,  nor  can  they  be  told,  how  high  their  religious 
affections  must  be,  in  order  to  be  perfect.  If  perfection 
of  holiness  consisted  in  the  height  or  strength  of  af- 
fection, we  might  expect  to  find  some  standard  in 
Scripture,  by  which  to  determine  whether  our  holy 
exercises  were  perfect  or  not.  But  we  find  no  certain 
degree  of  strength  or  ardor  in  holy  affections,  which 
the  Scripture  represents,  as  the  only  point  of  perfection. 
The  sacred  writers  clearly  distinguish  between  holy 
and  unholy  affections,  but  never  intimate  that  one 
holy  affection  is  more  perfect  than  another.  They  rep- 
resent all  true  love  to  God  as  supreme.  Our  Savior 
says  no  man  can  love  him  truly,  unless  he  love  him 
supremely;  that  is,  more  than  father  or  mother,  broth- 
er or  sister,  wife  or  children,  houses  or  lands.  The 
truth  is,  whenever  any  person  really  loves  God,  he 
loves  him  for  what  he  is  in  himself,  and  consequently 
he  loves  him  supremely;  which  is  loving  him  as  much 
as  it  is  possible  to  love  him,  with  his  present  attention 
to,  and  knowledge  of,  the  divine  character.  Whoever 
loves  God,  loves  him  with  all  his  heart,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent of  his  natural  capacity.   Hence  every  saint  is  con 
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sciouS,  that  ht  feels  perfectly  right,  so  long  as  he  is 
conscious,  that  he  loves  God  for  his  real  excellence. 
And  he  cannot  tell,  nor  can  he  be  told,  wherein  he  is  to 
blame  for  not  feeling  a  higher  or  stronger  affection  to- 
wards  God,  than  he  actually  feels.  He  knows,  and  oth- 
ers know,  that  if  he  had  more  knowledge  of  God,  he 
would  have  more  love  to  him.  For  every  holy  affection 
is  measured  by  the  object  of  the  affection.  One  saint 
may  love  God  more  than  another,  because  one  saint 
may  have  more  knowledge  of  God  than  another.  And 
so  the  same  saint  may  love  God  more  at  one  time  than 
at  another,  because  he  has  more  knowledge  of  God, 
at  one  time,  than  at  another:  oi'  which  is  the  same 
thing,  he  may  attend  to  more  of  the  divine  perfec- 
tions, and  to  more  displays  of  those  perfections,  at  one 
time,  than  at  another.  This  is  the  only  difference  be- 
tween the  love  of  saints  and  the  love  of  angels  in  heav- 
en. Their  knowledge  is  the  measure  of  their  holiness, 
and  not  the  height  or  ardor  of  their  affections.  For 
if  the  height  or  ardor  of  their  affections  was  to  deter- 
mine their  characters,  who  could  say,  that  any  saint 
or  angel  was  ever  perfectly  holy?  There  is  no  certain 
height  or  strength  of  affection  pointed  out  in  Scripture, 
by  wh^h  we  can  determine,  that  any  creature  in  the 
universe  loves  God  enough.  Hence  it  is  very  evident, 
that  the  moral  imperfection  of  saints  in  this  life,  can- 
not consist  in  the  mere  languor,  coldness,  or  wee^knesg 
of  their  gracious  exercises. 

Secondly.  Let  us  inquire,  whether  their  imperfec- 
tion can  arise  from  their  moral  affections  being  partly 
holy  and  partly  sinful.  If  their  affections  were  of  such 
a  mixed  nature,  they  certainly  would  be  criminally 
imperfect.  For,  if  each  of  their  moral  affections  could 
be  partly  holy  and  partly  sinful,  then  each  would  have 
something  in  it  of  moral  perfection  and  of  moral  im- 
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perfection.  But  can  we  conceive  of  such  a  mixture 
of  moral  good  and  evil,  in  one  and  the  same  exercise 
of  heart?  Let  us  pursue  the  inquiry.  Can  the  affec- 
tion of  love  be  partly  love  and  partly  hatred  to  God? 
Can  the  exercise  of  repentance  be  partly  love  and  part- 
ly hatred  to  sjn?  Can  the  exercise  of  faith  be  partly 
love  and  pgjctly  hatred  to  Christ?  Can  the  grace  of 
submission  be  partly  resignation  and  partly  opposition 
to  the  will  of  God?  This  is  no  more  conceivable,  than 
that  a  volition  to  walk  should  be  partly  a  desire  to 
move  and  partly  a  desire  to  stand  still.  It  is  abso- 
lutely absurd  to  suppose,  that  any  voluntary  exercise 
should  be  partly  holy  and  partly  sinful.  But  let  us 
consult  Scripture  as  well  as  reason  upon  this  subject. 
Our  Lord  declares,  that  "No  man  can  serve  God  and 
mammon."  The  Apostle  James  asserts,  that  "The 
friendship  of  the  world  is  enmity  with  God."  And 
the  Apostle  John  says,  "If  any  man  love  the  world, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him."  These  declara- 
tions suppose,  that  saints  cannot  have  affections  part- 
ly holy  and  partly  sinful.  For  if  they  could,  they 
might  love  God  and  mammon  at  the  same  time.  We 
read,  "A  double  minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his 
ways."  This  character  must  belong  to  the  best  saint 
in  the  world,  if  all  his  affections  are  partly  holy  and 
partly  sinful.  He  must  both  obey  and  disobey  God 
in  all  his  ways.  And,  upon  this  supposition,  how  can 
any  saint  ever  determine,  whether  he  is  more  criminal 
at  one  time  than  another?  or  whether  he  ever  loves 
God  supremely?  If  all  his  affections  are  partly  holy 
and  partly  sinful,  how  can  he  determine,  whether  any 
one  of  his  affections  has  more  holiness  than  sin  in  it? 
Or  how  can  he  determine,  that  he  ever  loves  God 
more  than  he  hates  him?  He  can  find  no  rule  to  judge 
by  in  the  Bible^  and  if  be  depends  upon  his  feelings, 
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these,  by  the  supposition,  are  ahvays  partly  sinful,  and 
consequently  partial.  But  do  christians,  in  fact,  find 
such  a  difficulty  in  determining,  whether  they  are  more 
criminal  at  one  time  than  at  another?  or  whether  they 
love  God  less  at  one  time  than  another?  We  venture 
to  say,  that  they  do  not.  They  find  a  sensible  differ- 
ence in  the  nature  of  their  affections,  at  different  times; 
and  this  affords  them  their  best  evidence,  that  they  are 
real  friends  to  God,  and  stand  entitled  to  his  favor. 
The  notion,  therefore,  that  the  imperfection  of  saints 
arises  from  their  moral  affections  being  all  partly  holy 
and  partly  sinful,  is  contrary  to  reason.  Scripture,  and 
their  own  experience.     But, 

Thirdly.  If  the  moral  imperfection  of  good  men 
cannot  arise  from  their  affections  being  too  iov/  and 
languid,  nor  from  their  being  partly  holy  and  partly 
sinful,  then  it  must  follow,  that  their  imperfection  ari- 
ses from  their  having  some  sinful  as  well  as  some  holy 
affections.  If  all  their  moral  exercises  were  perfectly 
holy,  they  could  not  be  justly  considered  as  morally 
imperfect  creatures  in  this  life,  any  more  than  in  the 
next.  But  if  only  a  part  of  their  moral  exercises  are 
perfectly  holy,  and  the  rest  are  perfectly  sinful,  then 
they  are  criminally  imperfect.  For  all  unholy  affec- 
tions in  them  are  no  less,  if  not  more  criminal,  than 
they  would  be  in  other  men.  But  to  make  it  more 
fully  appear,  that  the  imperfection  of  saints  does  con- 
sist in  the  inconstancy  of  their  holy  affections,  or  in 
their  having  some  bad  as  well  as  some  good  affections, 
I  would  observe, 

1 .  That  saints  do  have  some  perfectly  good  affections. 
God  who  knows  their  hearts^  approves  of  some  of  their 
affections.  He  approved  of  Abel's  faith.  He  approved 
of  Abraham's  self-denial.  He  approved  of  David's 
good  de3'gn  of  building  the  temple.     And  we  find 
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many  other  instances  of  God's  approving  of  tlic  desires, 
affections,  and  purposes  of  good  men.  But  God  is  of 
purer  eyes  than  to  approve  of  any  thing  really  sinful. 
There  must  be,  therefore,  some  perfectly  holy  affections 
in  the  hearts  of  saints.  And  this  they  know  to  be  true, 
by  their  own  experience.  They  are  conscious  of  lov- 
ing God,  and  of  desiring  to  promote  his  glory.  Josh- 
ua was  conscious  of  such  exercises,  when  he  said,  "As 
for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord."  Peter 
appears  to  have  been  conscious  of  sincere  love  to 
Christ,  when  he  answered  his  trying  question,  with  so 
much  solemnity  and  confidence.  "-Yea,  Lord,  thou 
knowest  all  things;  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee" 
Paul  also  was  conscious  of  having  some  right  affec- 
tion of  heart,  when  he  said  in  the  text,  "For  to  will  is 
present  with  me;  but  how  to  perform  that  which  is 
good,  I  find  not."  Saints,  then,  with  all  their  imper- 
fections, have  some  perfectly  right  and  holy  exercises 
of  heart,  which  meet  the  approbation  of  God  and  of 
their  own  consciences.     But, 

2.  It  is  no  less  evident,  that  they  have  some  affec- 
lions,  which  are  altogether  unholy  and  sinful.  These 
they  ijot  only  feel,  but  often  express.  Moses  was  an- 
gry; for  he  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips.  Hezekiah 
was  proud;  for  his  heart  was  lifted  up,  and  he  boasted 
of  his  riches.  And  David  acknowledges  that  he  was 
envious  at  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.  All  saints 
are  conscious  of  having  such  affections  as  these,  which 
are  perfectly  sinful.  And  all  their  moral  imperfection 
consists  in  such  positively  evil  exercises  of  heart.  For, 

3.  There  is  nothing  else,  which  prevents  their  being 
as  perfectly  holy  and  free  from  sin,  as  the  saints  and 
angels  in  heaven.  This  the  Apostle  most  clearly  il- 
lustrates by  his  own  tieelings.  He  was  capable  of  ob- 
serving the  inward  motions  and  exercises  of  his  mind, 
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and  of  relating  them  clearly  and  intelligibly.  Let  us* 
hear  what  he  says  in  the  text  and  context.  "For  la 
will  is  present  wit  It  me,  but  how  to  perform  that  which 
is  good,  I  find  not.  For  the  good  that  /  would  1  do^ 
not;  but  the  evil  that  I  would  not,  that  do  I.  I  find 
then  a  law,  that  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present 
with  me.  I  see  another  law  in  my  members  warring 
against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into  cap- 
tivity to  the  law  of  sin,  which  is  in  my  members." 
Here  the  Apostle  tells  us,  that)  he  had  good  affections 
sometimes,  and  then  he  really  desired  and  intended  to 
do  good;  but  yet  he  did  not  fulfil  his  resolutions.  The 
reason  was,  that  when  tike  time  came  in  which  he  in- 
tended to  do  certain  g;o9d  deeds,  evil  affections  were 
present  with  him,  and  prevent^.d  him  from  doing  the 
duties,  which  he  had  previously  resolved  to  do.  His 
bad  affections  prevented  his  having  good  affections. 
For,  if  his  good  affections  had  continued,  nothing 
could  have  prevented  him  from  performing  what  he 
had  intended  to  perform.  According  to  his  own  ac- 
count of  the  exercises  of  his  heart,  his  good  exercises 
excluded  bad  ones,  and  his  bad  affections  excluded 
good  ones.  His  holy  affections  were  inconstant,  being 
interrupted  by  the  intervention  of  opposite  views  and 
feelings.  He  complains  of  nothing  but  bad  exercises 
of  heart,  and  seems  to  be  confident,  that,  if  only  these 
could  be  removed,  he  should  be  perfectly  holy  and- 
happy.  "O  wretched  man  that  I  am!  who  shall  de- 
liver me  from  the  body  of  this  death?''  It  further  ap- 
pears from  what  he  says  concerning  his  different  af- 
fections, that  his  holy  and  sinful  exercises  were  entirely 
distinct  from  each  other.  ''If  then  I  do  that  which  I 
would  not,  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but  sin  that 
dwelleth  in  me.''  His  meaning  cannot  be,  that  he  did 
what  he  would  not,  in  the  time  of  acting.    'For  this^ 
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would  imply,  that  he  did  not  act  voluntarily;  that  iSy 
did  not  act  at  all.     He  must  intend,  therefore,  by  this 
iiiode  of  expression,  that  he  voluntarily  did  what  he 
had  before  determined  not  to  do;  or  that  he  freely  vio- 
lated his  own  virtuous  resolutions.    This,  indeed,  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  having  good  affections  and  bad 
affections  one  after  another,  in  alternate  succession. 
If  now  we  may  judge  of  other  saints  by  Paul,  we 
may  safely  conclude,  that  their  moral  imperfection 
wholly  consists  in  their  positively  sinful  exercises  of 
heart.     And  this  is  agreeable  to  the  whole  current 
of  Scripture,  which  represents  holiness,  as  excluding 
sin,  and   sin   as  excluding   holiness  in   the   human 
heart.     When  God  predicted  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews  in  Babylon,  he  promised  to  lake  atmy  their 
stony  hearts,  by  giiaing  them  hearts  of  flesh.     And 
when  saints  are  exhorted  to  grow  in  grace,  they  are 
commanded  to  put  away  bad  affections,  by  exercising 
good  ones.     Thus  we  read,  "If  ye  through  the  spirit^ 
do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live."    The 
jl|.postle  says  to  the  christians  at  Corinth,  "Having 
therefore  these  promises,  dearly  beloved,  let  us  cleanse 
ourselves  from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit, 
perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord."    This 
supposes,  that  the  increase  of  holiness  would  neces- 
sarily be  the  decrease  of  sin.     The  same  idea  the 
Apostle  more  fully  expresses  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
his  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.    "Put  q^ concerning  the 
former  conversation,  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt  ac- 
cording to  the  deceitful  lusts;  and  be  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  your  mind;  and  put  on  the  new  man,  which 
after  Gad  is  created  in  righteousness  acd.true  holiness." 
We  find  a  similar  exhortation  to  saints  in  the  third 
chapter  of  Gollossians.     "But  now  ye  nho^put  off  aW 
these,  anger,  wrath,  malice,  blasphemy,  filthy  commu- 
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nications  out  of  your  mouth."  And  in  order  to  this, 
''Put  oily  therefore,  as  the  elect  of  God,  bowels  of  mer- 
cies, kindness,  humbleness  of  mind,  meekness,  long- 
suffering.  And  above  all  these  things,  put  on  charity 
which  is  the  bond  o^ perfect ness.^^  The  Apostle  Peter 
ilso  speaks  in  nearly  the  same  language  to  all  true  be- 
lievers. *'And  beside  this,"  says  he,  "add  to  your  faith 
virtue,  and  to  virtue  knowledge,  and  to  knowledge 
temperance,  and  to  temperance  patience,  and  to  pa- 
tience godliness,  and  to  godliness  brotherly  kindness, 
and  to  brotherly  kindness  charity.  For  if  these  things 
be  in  you,  and  abound,^^  that  is,  continue,  ^^they  make 
you  that  ye  shall  neither  be  barren  nor  unf'ruitful.^^ 
The  plain  import  of  all  these  exhortations  is,  that  if 
saints  were  only  free  from  all  sinful  exercises,  they 
would  be  perfectly  holy;  and  that  the  only  way  to  be 
free  from  all  sinful  exercises  is,  to  live  in  the  constant 
exercise  of  holy  affections.  Here  then  the  express 
declaration  of  the  Apostle  Paul  comes  in  with  peculiar 
weio-ht  and  authority.  "This  I  say  then,  IVulk  in  the 
spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh.'"  So 
long  as  ye  exercise  holy  aflfections,  sinful  ones  shall 
find  no  place  in  your  hearts.  Hence  it  clearly  appears, 
that  all  the  imperfection  of  saints  consists  in  positively 
evil  affections,  and  not  in  the  languor,  or  defect  of  their 
truly  holy  and  gracious  exercises. 

Though  this  may  be  a  just  and  scriptural  account 
of  the  imperfection  of  saints,  yet  since  some  very  plau- 
sible objections  may  be  made  against  it,  they  shall  be 
treated  with  all  the  respect  they  deserve. 

It  may  be  said,  that  saints  are  not  conscious  of  such 
an  alternate  succession  in  their  good  and  bad  exer- 
cises, as  has  been  represented;  and,  therefore,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  that  their  good  and  bad  exercises  are 
united  and  blended  together. 
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It  has  been  observed,  in  this  discourse,  that  sin 
and  holiness  are  diametrically  opposite  affections, 
and  cannot  be  united  in  one  and  the  same  volition. 
And  it  has  been  further  observed,  that  the  Scripture 
represents  them  as  totally  distinct  exercises  of  heart. 
These  considerations  afford  a  much  stronger  proof, 
that  all  holy  affections  are  distinct  from  all  unholy  ones, 
than  the  mere  want  of  consciousness  of  this  distinction 
affords  to  the  contrary.  We  all  know,  that  our 
thoughts  are  extremely  rapid  in  their  succession.  We 
cannot  ascertain  how  many  thoughts  we  have  in  one 
hour,  nor  even  in  one  minute.  And  our  affections  or 
volitions  may  he  as  rapid  in  their  succession  as  our 
thoughts;  yea,  it  is  very  evident,  that  they  are  too 
rapid  for  observation.  For,  though  we  never  act  with- 
out a  motive;  ytt  we  often  act  without  being  able,  the 
next  moment  after  action,  to  tell  the  motive  from 
which  we  acted.  This  shows,  that  the  succession  in 
our  volitions  as  well  as  in  our  thoughts  is  sometimes 
too  rapid  to  be  distinctly  remarked.  Let  it  be  ad- 
mitted, therefore,  that  saints  are  not  always  conscious 
of  the  alternate  succession  of  holy  and  unholy  exer- 
cises in  their  own  minds,  this  will  not  prove,  that  there 
is  no  such  succession.  The  plain  reason  is,  the  suc- 
cession is  too  rapid  to  be  observed.  If  any  are  dis- 
posed to  doubt  of  the  force  of  this  answer,  let  them 
try  to  distinguish  the  succession  of  their  own  thoughts 
and  volitions,  and  it  is  presumed,  they  will  be  con- 
vinced of  its  being  utterly  impracticable.  Of  course, 
they  will  be  obliged  to  renounce  the  objection,  arising 
from  experience,  against  the  alternate  succession  of  vir- 
tuous and  sinful  exercises,  in  the  minds  of  true  believers. 

Ik  may  be  said,  that  according  to  the  tenor  of  this 
discourse,  saints  may  be  sometimes  entirely  holy,  and 
sometimes  entirely  sinful.     But  this  is  extremely  ab- 
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surd,  because  if  it  be  true,  then  saints  are  sometimes 
sinnerSy  and  just  like  the  rest  of  the  wicked  world. 

This  objection  is  more  ambiguous  than  pertinent. 
Saint  signifies  a  holy,  and  sinner  a  sinful,  character. 
But  a  single  volition,  or  a  single  external  action,  does 
not  form  a  character,  which  is  always  founded  on  a 
course  of  conduct     One  man  is  called  industrious, 
and  another  is  called  idle.  But  the  character  of  the  in- 
dustrious man  is  founded  on  a  general  habit,  and  not  on 
a  particular  instance  of  industry;  and  the  character  of 
the  idle  man  is  founded  on  a  general  habit,  and  not  on 
a  particular  instance  of  idleness.    These  cases  will  ap- 
ply to  saints  and  sinners.     A  saint  is  one,  who  habit- 
ually obeys,  though  he  sometimes  disobeys,  the  divine 
commands.    A  sinner  is  one,  v/ho  habitually  disobeys 
God,  and  never  does  any  thing  pleasing  in  his  sight. 
Though  a  saint,  therefore,  may  sometimes  feel  and 
act  just  like  a  sinner;  yet  he  deserves  not  the  character 
of  a  sinner,  because  he  habitually  feels  and  acts  very 
differently  from  a  total  enmity  to  God.     An  industri- 
ous man  may  be  idle,  and  feel  and  act  just  like  an  idle 
man,  for  a  few  moments  or  a  few  hours;  but  it  would 
be  extremely  absurd  to  give  him  the  character  of  an 
idle  man,  on  account  of  such  particular  instances  of 
idleness.     He  has  the  habit  of  industry,  and  will  con- 
tinue habitually  industrious,  through  the  course  of  his 
life.     So  the  saint,  who  is  imperfect,  and  sometimes 
feels  and  acts  like  a  sinner,  will  continue  habitually 
holy  and  obedient  to  the  end  of  his  days.     Now  the 
Scripture  characterizes    saints  and  sinners,  upon  the 
ground  of  their  habitual  feelings  and  conduct;  and, 
therefore,  saints  do  not  forfeit  their  character  by  their 
moral  imperfection,  though  it  consists  in  feeling  and 
acting  sometimes  like  sinners.     It  is  probable,  the  di- 
vine constitution  does  not  admit  of  any  long  interval 
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between  one  holy  exercise  and  another,  in  the  hearts^ 
of  saints.  Perhaps,  they  seldom  neglect  any  duty,  or 
commit  any  transgression,  without  having  some  holy 
exercises,  which  condemn  and  oppose  their  sinful  feel- 
ings and  conduct.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  that  they  nev- 
er live  months,  nor  weeks,  nor  days,  destitute  of  right 
affections.  And  very  often  their  holy  and  unholy  ex- 
ercises are  as  nearly  coexistent  as  they  can  be.  But 
though  there  may  be  some  moments  or  hours,  in 
which  they  are  totality  sinful,  as  well  as  some  in  which 
they  are  entirely  holy;  yet  such  sinful  seasons  do  not 
in  the  least  militate  against  their  christian  character, 
but  only  exhibit  painful  evidence,  that  they  are  really 
in  a  state  of  moral  imperfection. 

It  may  be  said,  that  if  saints  are  sometimes  totally 
destitute  of  gracious  affections^  then  they  actually  fall 
from  grace;  which  is  contrary  to  the  general  tenor  of 
Scripture. 

We  have,  indeed,  sufficient  evidence  in  the  word  of 
God,  that  all  true  believers,  who  have  been  regenerat- 
ed and  justified,  shall  receive  the  end  of  their  faith, 
even  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  But  this  may  be 
true,  though  the  imperfection  of  saints  consists  in  pos- 
itively evil  exercises,  which  for  the  time  exclude  holy 
affections.  It  is  the  constitution  of  God,  that  where  he 
has  given  one  holy  exercise,  he  will  give  another,  and 
another,  until  the  subject  of  grace  is  ripened  for  heaven. 
But  God  has  no  where  promised,  that  such  gracious 
exercises  in  the  heart  of  the  true  believer  shall  never  be 
interrupted  by  sinful  ones.  It  is,  therefore,  no  more 
inconsistent  with  the  certainty  of  the  final  salvation  of 
saints,  that  tneir  exercises  of  grace  are  sometimes  inter- 
ruptedf  than  that  they  are  sometimes  low  and  languid. 
God  can  as  easily  renew  a  train  of  holy  exercises,  after 
it  has  been  interrupted,  as  he  can  revive  or  strengthen 
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a  train  of  low  and  languishing  alTections.  The  truth 
is,  the  final  salvation  of  all  true  believers  depends  up- 
on God's  working  in  them  both  to  will  and  to  do  of 
his  good  pleasure;  and  therefore  their  salvation  is  ab- 
solutely certain^  whctlier  he  constantly  produces  holy 
affections  in  their  hearts,  or  whether  he  sometimes 
withdra'xs  his  gracious  influences  from  them.  It  is 
sufficient  for  them  to  be  assured,  that  "He  who  has 
begun  a  good  work  in  them  will  perform  it  until  the 
day  of  Jesus  Christ." 

But  it  may  be  still  further  said,  that  all  true  believ- 
ers have  a  principle  of  grace,  which  was  implanted  in 
regeneration,  and  which  will  not  admit  of  their  being 
totally  destitute  of  holiness,  for  a  single  moment. 

In  answer  to  this  objection,  it  seems  necessary  to 
examine  the  principal  passages  of  Scripture,  upon  which 
it  is  founded.  These  are  such  as  the  following:  "A 
new  heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I 
put  within  you:  and  I  will  take  away  the  stony  heart 
out  of  your  flesh,  and  I  will  give  you  an  heaii  of  flesh. 
That  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  ?'*  spirit.  Whosoev- 
er is  born  of  God  doth  not  commit  sin;/or  his  seed  re- 
maineth  in  him:  and  he  cannot  sin,  because  he  is  born 
of  God.  If  any  man  be  in  Christ  he  is  a  new  crea- 
ture: old  things  are  passed  away;  behold,  all  things 
are  become  new.  A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treas- 
ure of  the  heart  bringeth  forth  good  things.''^ 

Here  it  is  natural  to  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that 
these  texts  cannot  mean,  that  a  principle  of  holiness 
is  implanted  in  the  mind  in  regeneration.  For  holiness 
is  love,  and  love  requires  no  other  principles,  than 
those  of  moral  agency,  which  are  conunon  to  all  mor- 
al agents.  A  sinner  has  no  need  of  a  new  natural 
principle,  in  order  to  exercise  holy  affections;  nor  is 
any  such  principle  required.  All  that  the  divine  law 
requires  of  any  man  is  the  exercise  of  true  love,  or  uni- 
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versal  benevolence.  This  has  been  shown  in  a  for- 
mer discourse.*  If  these  texts,  therefore,  do  not  prove, 
that  saints  have  a  gracious  principle,  then  they  do 
not  prove,  that  they  are  always  in  the  actual  posses- 
sion  and  exercise  of  grace. 

The  next  remark  is,  that  the  passages  under  consid- 
eration prove  too  much,  and  of  consequence,  prove 
nothing  to  the  purpose,  for  which  they  are  brought. 
They  prove,  if  taken  literally,  that  when  the  heart 
of  flesh  is  given,  the  heart  of  stone  is  totally  and 
finally  removed;  that  when  a  man  is  born  of 
the  Spirit,  all  his  moral  exercises  become  spiritu- 
al or  truly  holy;  that  when  a  man  is  made  a  new 
creature,  all  his  old  sinful  exercises  arc  done  away, 
and  all  his  moral  affections  become  new;  that  when 
the  treasure  of  the  heart  is  made  good,  nothing  but 
pure  holiness  or  moral  goodness  can  proceed  from  it. 
In  a  word,  they  prove,  that  when  once  the  good  seed 
is  sown  in  the  heart,  it  remains  and  produces  nothing 
but  good  fruit.  But  how  is  all  this  consistent  with 
the  truth,  which  has  been  established  in  this  discourse^ 
and  which  is  granted  by  all  who  plead  for  a  principle 
of  grace,  that  saints  are  in  a  state  of  imperfection  and 
have  the  remains  of  moral  corruption?  We  must, 
therefore,  look  for  some  different  interpretation  of 
these  figurative  expressions  of  Scripture. 

This  leads  us  to  observe  in  the  last  place,  that  these 
texts,  in  their  true  meaning,  support  the  very  sentiment, 
which  they  are  supposed  to  refute.  They  plainly  in- 
timate, that  regeneration  is  the  production  of  real  ho- 
liness, which  is  totally  distinct  from  sin,  and  can  nev- 
er be  united  or  blended  with  it.  For,  if  the  giving  of 
the  heart  of  flesh  be  the  taking  away  of  the  heart  of 
stone,  then  the  heart  of  stone  and  the  heart  of  flesh  are 
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totally  distinct;  if  that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is^ 
flesh,  and  that  vvliich  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit,  then 
flesh  and  spirit  are  totally  distinct;  if  a  man's  becom- 
ing a  new  creature  removes  all  his  old  exercises,  then 
his  new  exercises  are  totally  distinct  from  his  old;  or 
if  he  that  is  born  of  God  sinneth  not,  because  his  seed 
remaineth  in  him,  I  hen  that  seed,  which  our  Savior 
calls  spirit,  is  totally  distinct  from  such  sinful  exercis- 
es, as  all  miist  allow,  more  or  less  prevail  in  the  best 
of  saints  On  this  supposition,  that  grace  is  perfectly 
pure  and  entirely  distinct  from  all  the  sinful  exercises, 
all  the  Scripture  representations  of  the  renovation  of 
the  heart  may  be  explained,  in  consistency  with  the 
moral  agency  and  with  the  moral  imperfection  of 
good  men.  It  now  appears,  we  trust,  that  there  is  no 
solid  objection  against  the  leading  sentiment  in  this 
discourse,  that  all  the  criminal  imperfection  of  saints 
consists  in  positively  sinful  affections. 


SERMON  XIX. 

THE  TRUE  CHARACTER  OF  GOOD  MEN  DELINEA- 
TED. 

Romans  vii,  18. 

For  io  will  is  present  with  me;    but  how  to  perform 

that  which  is  good,  I  find  not. 

HAVING  shown,  in  the  preceding  discourse,  that  it  is 
the  desire  of  saints  to  be  perfect — that  notwithstanding 
this  desire  they  are  still  imperfect — and  that  their  im- 
perfection consists  in  positively  sinful  exercises,  it  only 
remains  to  improve  the  subject,  by  drawing  a  number 
of  inferences  from  it. 

Inference  1. — If  the  imperfection  of  saints  consists 
in  the  inconstaiwy  of  their  holy  exercises,  then  it  is 
their  duty  to  become  absolutely  perfect.  It  appears 
from  what  has  been  said,  that  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent their  reaching  perfection  in  this  life,  but  their  own 
free,  voluntary,  smful  exercises.  They  would  be  en^ 
tirely  sinless,  if  they  would  only  continue  to  exercise 
just  such  holy  affections  as  they  sometitpes  do  exercise. 
If  they  are  able  to  have  one  good  affection,  why  not 
.^nother,  and  another,  without  intermission?  And  if 
they  are  able  to  have  a  constant  series  of  good  affec- 
tions, why  are  they  not  under  moral  obligation  to 
have  such  a  series,  and  to  be  uniformly  holy?  No 
reason  can  be  given,  why  they  should  not  be  perfect, 
which  will  not  be  as  good  a  reason,  why  they  should 
voluntarily  commit  sin.  But  who  can  believe,  that 
saints  ought  to  commit  the  least  iniquity?  Though  no 
man  has  been  absolutely  perfect  in  this  life,  and  though 
it  is  very  evident,  that  no  man  ever  will  be  so  m  the 
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present  state;  yet  this  affords  not  the  least  excuse  for 
the  least  moral  imperfection.  It  is  the  indispensable 
duty  of  all  saints  to  keep  themselves  always  in  the  love 
of  God,  and  to  be  holy  as  he  is  holy,  and  perfect  as 
lie  is  perfect.  They  cannot  fall  short  of  moral  per- 
fection, without  exercising  positively  sinful  affections, 
which  must  be  condemned  by  the  divine  law,  and  by 
their  own  enlightened  consciences. 

Inference  2 — If  the  present  imperfection  of 
saints  consists  in  the  inconstancy  of  their  holy  exercis- 
es, then  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  they  will  all  be 
equally  perfect  in  a  future  state.  The. Scripture  as- 
sures us,  that  all  true  believers  will  be  perfectly  pure, 
as  soon  as  they  are  absent  from  the  body  and  present 
with  the  Lord.  We  read,  ''There  shall  in  no  wise  en- 
ter into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  any  thing  ih&t  defileth, 
neither  whatsoever  worketh  abomination^  or  maketh 
a  /ie."  Those,  who  have  already  reached  the  man- 
sions of  the  blessed,  are  called  "the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect,''^  And  the  Apostle  tells  us  "When  that 
which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part 
shall  be  done  away."  But  how  can  all  true  saints  be- 
come thus  equally  perfect,  the  moment  they  arrive  at 
the  kingdom  of  glory?  They  will  enter  into  the  regions 
of  light  with  unequal  capacities,  with  unequal  knowl- 
edge, and  with  unequal  reasons  of  gratitude  and  praise. 
These  inequalities  must  lay  a  foundation  for  an  ine- 
quality of  holiness  to  all  eternity.  How,  then,  can  they 
all  be  equally  perfect,  while  they  are  unequally  holy? 
The  answer  to  this  is  easy,  if,  their  imperfection  will 
ceflse,  the  moment  their  sinful  exercises  cease;  and,  if,  \ 
their  perfection  will  commence,  the  moment  their  holy 
exercises  become  constant  and  uninterrupted.  And 
this  will  certainly  be  the  case,  if  their  present  imper- 
fection wholly  consists  in  the  inconstancy  of  their  holy 
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exercises.  We  must  suppose,  that  all  their  positively 
Binful  exercises  will  cease,  before  they  are  admitted  in- 
to the  immediate  presence  of  God,  and  as  soon  as 
these  cease,  their  holy  affections  will  of  course  become 
constant;  and  that  constancy  of  perfectly  holy  exercis- 
es, must  constitute  sinless  perfection.  In  this  way  the 
least  saint  will  be  as  perfect  as  the  greatest;  and  the 
greatest  will  be  as  perfect,  the  first  moment  he  enters 
the  gates  of  Paradise,  as  he  ever  will  be,  in  any  period 
of  eternity.  Though  all  the  inhabitants  of  heaven 
will  incessantly  make  advances  in  holiness,  yet  none 
will  make  advances  in  perfection,  which  essentially 
and  necessarily  consists  in  the  constant  exercise  of 
holy  affections. 

Infejrence  8. — If  the  imperfection  of  saints  be  ow^ 
ing,  not  to  the  weaknesSf  but  to  the  inconstancy  of 
their  holy  exercises;  then  there  is  a  propriety  in  their 
being  called  perfect,  notwithstanding  they  are  far  from 
being  free  from  moral  corruption.  The  Scripture  both 
directly  and  indirectly  represents  all  good  men  as  per- 
fect. We  read,  "Noah  was  a  just  man,  and  perfect 
in  his  generations."  It  is  said  of  Job,  "That  man  was 
perfect  and  upvight."  We  are  told,  "God  will  not  cast 
away  a.  perfect  man,  neither  will  he  help  the  evil  do- 
ers." The  Psalmist  says,  "Mark  the  perfect  man,  and 
behold  the  upright:  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 
Solomon  observes,  "The  upright  shall  dwell  in  the 
land,  and  the  perfect  shall  remain  in  it.''  He  says 
again,  "The  righteousness  of  the  joo/ec^  shall  direct  his 
way:  but  the  wicked  shall  fall  by  his  own  wickedness." 
That  the  word  perfect  is  here  used  in  a  strict  and 
proper  sense,  appears  from  other  texts,  in  v»'bieh  saints 
are  represented  as  having  3.  perfect  heart.  We  read, 
''Asa's  heart  was  perfect  all  his  days/'  Hezekiah 
pleads  the  perfection  of  his  ov.'n  heart  before  God.  "I 
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beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  remember  now  how  I  have 
walked  before  thee  in  truth,  and  with  a  perfect  heari.^^ 
The  Prophet  also  says,  "The  eyes  of  the  Lord  run  to 
and  fro  throughout  tlie  whole  earth,  to  shew  himself 
strong  in  behalf  of  them  whose  heart  is  perfect  to- 
wards him," 

Now,  if  all  good  men  have  some  holy  exercises, 
which  are  entirely  pure  and  free  from  sin;  there  is  a 
strict  propriety  in  calling  them  perfect,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  remaining  impurity  and  imperfection. 
Their  perfectly  holy  affections  render  it  as  proper  to 
call  them  perfect  as  their  totally  sinful  affections  ren- 
der it  proper  to  call  tliem  imperfect.  Since  they  have 
some  entirely  right  affections,  they  may  be  truly  called 
blameless,  harmless,  sincere,  undefled,  and  pure  in 
heart.  But  if  their  holy  affections  were  always  too 
low  and  languid,  or  were  always  mixed  with  moral 
impurity,  then  no  moral  perfection  could  belong  to 
their  character.  And  if  this  were  true,  there  could  be 
no  propriety  in  calling  them  perfect,  or  in  using  any 
expressions,  which  convey  this  idea.  But  if  all  their 
moral  exercises  are  perfectly  holy,  except  those  which 
are  totally  sinful,  then  it  is  altogether  proper,  that  they 
should  be  characterized  by  their  best  affections,  which 
constitute  their  moral  beauty   and  real  perfection. 

Inference  4 If  the  imperfection  of  saints  con- 
sists in  the  inconstancy  of  their  holy  exercises,  then  it 
is  easy  to  account  Jbr  their  spiritual  declensions.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  for  good  men  to  go  backward, 
instead  of  going  forward  in  religion.  This  is  general- 
ly ascribed  to  the  languor  and  weakness  of  their  gra- 
cious exercises,  or  to  the  want  of  strength  and  vigor 
in  their  gracious  principle.  But  it  is  extremely  difjOi- 
cult  to  account  for  such  coldness  and  barrenness  in 
christians,  if  all  their  moral  exercises  are  pure  and  ho- 
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ly,  or  if  they  have  always  a.  principle  of  grace,  upon 
which  divine  objects  must  always  make  some  good 
impression.  It  is,  therefore,  much  more  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  their  spiritual  declension  is  owing  to  the 
increase  of  positively  sinful  exercises.  For,  as  these 
increase,  gracious  exercises  must  necessarily  decrease. 
They  cannot  love  God,  while  they  are  loving  the 
world;  they  cannot  serve  God  while  they  are  serving 
mammon;  and  they  cannot  mind  spiritual,  while  they 
%e  minding  earthly  things.  Spiritual  declension  ought, 
in  all  cases,  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  fewness  of 
gracious  exercises.  As  natural  coldness  in  winter  is 
not  owing  to  the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earthy 
but  to  the  fewness  and  oblique  direction  of  its  rays 
which  fall  upon  it;  so  spiritual  coldness,  formality,  and 
deadness  in  religion  is  not  owing  to  the  languor  of 
holy  exercises,  but  to  the  fewness  and  interruption  of 
right  affections.  Saints  know  by  experience,  that  while 
their  attention  is  fixed  on  divine  objects  and  not  di- 
verted, and  while  their  holy  affections  continue  uni- 
form and  uninterrupted,  they  find  the  greatest  satis- 
faction and  enjoyment  in  the  duties  of  devotion.  But 
while  they  mind  earthly  things,  and  eagerly  pursue 
worldly  objects  and  enjoyments,  they  find  their  graces 
languish,  and  they  grow  cold  and  dead  to  every  thing 
of  a  spiritual  and  divine  nature.  As  they  generally 
grow  warm  and  lively  in  religion,  as  fast  as  their  holy 
exercises  increase;  so  they  generally  grow  cold  and  dull 
as  fast  as  their  love  to  God  is  interrupted  by  their  love 
to  the  world.  They  never  stand  still,  but  always  go 
either  forward  or  backward  in  their  religious  course. 
When  they  go  forward,  they  go  forward  of  (choice; 
and  when  they  go  backward,  they  go  backward  of 
choice.  Their  declension  is  altogether  voluntary,  and 
entirely  owing  to  their  positively  sinful  exercises,     it 
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is  true,  indeed,  spiritual  light  and  comfort  do  not  al- 
ways keep  pace  with  their  growth  in  grace;  nor  do 
spiritual  darkness  and  distress  always  follow  their  de- 
clension in  religion.  The  reason  is,  light  and  dark- 
ness, comfort  and  distress,  do  not  immediately  depend 
upon  their  will,  but  upon  the  nature  of  those  manifes- 
iaiionSj  which  God  is  pleased  to  make  to  their  minds. 
Though  they  commonly  enjoy  more  light  and  com- 
fort, while  they  are  making  progress  in  holiness;  yet 
they  sometimes  grow  in  grace  very  fast,  while  they 
are  denied  the  peculiar  manifestations  of  the  divine  fa- 
vor. And  though  they  arc  commonly  involved  in 
greater  darkness,  while  they  arc  declining  in  grace;  yet 
their  declension  is  sometimes  attended  with  more  stu- 
pidity, than  darkness  and  distress  of  mind.  Hence 
they  ought  to  measure  their  growth  in  grace,  by  the 
increase  of  holy  affections,  and  not  by  the  increase  of 
spiritual  light  and  comfort.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  ought  to  measure  their  declension  in  religion,  by 
the  increase  of  sinful  affections,  and  not  by  the  in- 
crease of  spiritual  darkness  and  distress.  For,  howev- 
er things  may  appear  to  themselves,  they  actually  de- 
cline more  and  more  in  religion,  the  more  and  more 
they  live  in  the  exercise  of  sinful  affections. 

Inference  5. — If  saints,  in  their  present  imperfect 
state,  are  constantly  liable  to  positively  sinful  exercises; 
then  they  are  constantly  dependent  upon  God,  to  car- 
ry on  a  work  of  sanctification  in  their  hearts.  Their 
gracious  exercises  are  not  necessarily  and  inseparably 
connected  with  each  other;  and  of  consequence,  may 
at  any  time  be  interrupted  by  totally  sinful  affections. 
They  have  no  permanent  source  or  fountain  of  holi- 
ness within  themselves,  from  which  a  constant  stream 
of  holy  affections  will  naturally  and  necessarily  flow, 
As  one  holy  affection  will  not  produce  another,  so 
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they  are  immediately  dependent  upon  God  for  every 
holy  affection.  The  moment  he  withdraws  his  gra- 
cious influence,  their  gracious  exercises  cease,  and  sin- 
ful exercises  instantly  succeed.  And  in  this  case,  they 
are  no  more  able  to  renew  the  train  of  holy  affections, 
than  they  were  to  begin  it  at  first.  Their  sanctifica- 
tion,  therefore,  is  precisely  the  same  as  continued  re- 
generation. Accordingly  the  Apostle  Paul  represent? 
himself  and  all  other  christians,  as  constantly  depend- 
ent upon  a  divine  influence  for  the  continuation  and 
growth  of  grace.  He  says,  "Not  that  we  are  sufficient 
of  ourselves  to  think  any  thing  as  of  ourselves;  but  our 
sufficiency  is  of  God."  He  says,  "Now  he  which  es- 
tablisheth  us  with  you  in  Christ,  and  hath  anointed 
us,  is  God,  who  bath  also  sealed  us,  and  given  us  the 
earnest  of  the  Spirit  in  our  hearts."  He  says,  "After 
ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
promise."  He  says,  "Grieve  not  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God,  whereby  ye  are  sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemp- 
tion." He  says,  "As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God."  But  though  God 
has  promised  to  give  saints  the  influences  of  his  Spirit 
to  produce  holy  affections  in  their  hearts,  and  prepare 
them  for  future  and  eternal  blessedness;  yet  he  has 
not  promised,  that  such  divine  influences  shall  be  con- 
stant, but  has  reserved  the  power  of  withdrawing  them, 
whenever  he  pleases.  This  shows,  that  christians  are 
constantly  and  immediately  dependent  upon  God,  to 
keep  up  a  train  of  holy  exercises  in  their  hearts;  and 
when  it  is  broken  by  the  intervention  of  sinful  affec- 
tions, to  renew  it  again.  The  preparation  of  their 
heart,  as  well  as  the  answer  of  their  tongue,  is  from 
the  Lord.  It  depends  upon  God,  who  has  begun  a 
good  work  in  their  hearts,^  to  carry  it  on  until  the  day 

of  Jesus  Christ.     He  only  can  make  them  perfect  in 
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every  good  work  to  do  his  will,  working  in  them  that 
which  is  well  pleasing  in  his  sight. 

Inference  6. — If  saints,  in  their  present  state  of 
imperfection,  are  suhjects  of  both  holy  and  unholy  af- 
fections; then  it  is  evident,  there  is  a  foundation  in  their 
minds  for   what   is  commonly   called  the   christian 
warfare.     T  his   is  peculiar  to  all  real  christians.     It 
never  takes  place  in  the  unregenerate,  but  always  takes 
place  in  those  who  are  born  again.     It  is  a  warfare, 
not  between  the  heart  and  conscience,  but  between 
holy    and   unholy  affections.      Sinners  often  feel    a 
conflict  between  the  motions  of  the  heart  and  the  dic- 
tates of  conscience.     For   when    their  conscience  is 
awake,  it  always   condemns   all   their  sinful  desires 
and  pursuits.     There  is,  however,  no  real  virtue  in 
such  a  conflict  between  the  selfish  desires  of  the  heart 
and  the  remonstrances  of  conscience,  though  it  rise 
ever  so  high,  or  continue  ever  so  long.     But  the  chris- 
tian warfare  always  implies  something  truly  holy  and 
acceptable  to  God.     Hence  the  Apostle  speaks  of  it  as 
an  evidence  of  his  having  some  right  desires  and  affec- 
tions of  heart.     "For  to  'will  is  present  with  me;  but 
how  to  perform  that  which  is  good,  I  find  not." 

Now,  if  saints  have  some  perfectly  holy  and  some 
totally  sinful  exercises,  then  it  is  easy  to  discover  the 
ground  of  the  christian  w^arfare.  For  sin  and  holiness 
are  diametrically  opposite  in  their  nature,  and  perfect, 
ly  hate  and  oppose  each  other.  While  saints  are  in 
the  exercise  of  holiness,  they  hate  all  sinful  affections 
with  a  perfect  hatred.  So  long,  therefore,  as  two  such 
opposite  kinds  of  affection  alternately  exist  in  their 
minds,  they  must  be  subject  to  a  most  sensible  and 
painful  conflict.  But  did  their  imperfection  consist  in 
the  mere  languor  of  their  holy  affections,  or  in  their 
holy  affections  being  partly  unholy,  without  any  dis 
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tinct  and  opposite  sinful  exercises,  there  could  be  no 
ground  for  a  spiritual  warfare.  Thougli  their  holy 
affections  were  too  weak  and  languid,  yet  this  couid 
afford  no  ground  for  their  opposing  each  other.  And 
though  each  holy  affection  were  partly  sinful,  yet  this 
could  afford  no  ground  for  the  same  affection  to  oppose 
itself.  But  if  the  leading  sentiment  in  this  discourse 
be  true,  that  saints  have  some  perfectly  holy  and  some 
iofally  sinful  affections;  then  there  appears  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient ground  for  a  spiritual  conflict  in  their  hearts,  as 
iongas  they  remain  imperfectly  sanctified. 

Hence  the  Apostle  Paul,  who  treats  more  largely 
upon  tlie  christian  warfare  than  any  other  inspired 
Writer,  represents  it  as  a  mutual  opposition  between 
hoYy  and  unholy  atTections.  He  spends  a  great  part 
of  the  chapter  which  contains  the  text,  in  desciibing 
the  spiritual  conflict,  which  he  had  felt  in  his  own 
breast.  The  description  follows:  "For  we  know  that 
the  law  is  spiritual,"  it  requires  nothing  but  holy  and 
spiritual  affections,  "but  1  am  carnal,  sold  unto  sin. 
For  that  which  /  do,  I  allow  not;  for  what  I  wotdd, 
that  do  I  not;  but  what  I  hate,  that  do  L  If  then  1 
do  that  I  would  not,  1  consent  unto  the  law  that  it  is 
good.''  So  far  as  I  am  in  the  exercise  of  grace,  I  al- 
ways se6  and  approve  the  goodness  of  the  law.  "Now 
then,  it  is  no  more  /that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwellctii 
in  me."  Whenever  I  do  any  thing  which  is  sinful,  I 
act  contrary  to  those  holy  affections,  which  form  my 
christian  character.  "For  I  know  that  in  me,  that  is 
in  my  flesh,  dwelleth  no  good  thing."  I  know  that 
when  the  trail)  of  holy  exercises  is  interrupted,  then 
my  affections  are  altogether  sinful.  "For  to  will  is 
present  with  me;  but  how  to  perform  that  which  is 
good,  1  find  not."  While  the  train  of  holy  exercises 
continues,  I  desire,  1  resolve,  1  determine  to  do  noth- 
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ing  but  what  is  right.  But  I  often  find  this  train  of 
holy  exercises  is  broken,  and  then  I  feel  averse  from 
those  duties,  which  I  sincerely  intended  to  perform. 
'Tor  the  good  that  /  'would,  1  do  nof;  but  the  evil 
which  I  would  not,  that  do  1.  Now  if  I  do  that  I 
would  not,  it  is  no  more  /  that  do  it,  but  sin  that 
dwelleth  in  me."  If  I  always  do  right,  while  grace  is 
in  exercise,  then  when  I  do  wrong,  it  must  be  wholly 
ascribed  to  my  totally  sinful  feelings,  which,  in  my 
happy  moments,  I  always  abhor  and  resist.  "I  find 
then  a  law,  that  when  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  pres- 
ent with  me."  Though  I  resolve  to  do  good,  in  some 
future  period,  yet  when  that  period  arrives,  evil  is 
present  with  me,  and  I  neglect  that  which  I  had  pre- 
viously intended  to  do.  "For  I  delight  in  the  law  of 
God  after  the  inward  man."  It  it  my  habitual*  dis- 
position to  approve  and  love  every  divine  precept. 
"•'But  I  see  another  law  in  my  members  warring 
against  the  law  of  my  mind,  and  bringing  me  into 
captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members. 
O  wretched  man  that  I  am!  who  shall  deliver  me 
from  the  body  of  this  death?"  My  sinful  affections  I 
call  the  law  of  sin,  and  my  holy  affections  I  call  the 
law  of  my  mmd.  These  two  opposite  kinds  of  affec- 
tion are  at  variance  with  each  other,  and  when  my  sin- 
ful affections  prevail,  I  feel  myself  a  captive,  in  bon- 
dage under  sin.  I  know  I  am  acting  against  the  lavy 
of  my  mind,  my  inward  man,  my  former  desires  and 
resolutions;  but  I  find  by  painful  experience,  that  none 
but  God  can  break  the  voluntary  cords  of  mine  ini- 
quity, and  deliver  me  from  the  love  and  dominion  of 
those  sins,  which  easily  beset  me.     O  wretched  man 

*  Since  habit  always  refers  to  some  mental  or  bodily  exercises,  and  not  to 
principles  of  action,  there  is  a  propriety  in  calling  a  train  of  gracious  exercises 
habitual,  whether  they  originate  from  a  princi/pk  of  grace,  or  not. 
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that  I  am,  to  be  always  exposed  to  the  power  and 
guilt  of  moral  corruptions!  Such  a  conflict  between 
nature  and  grace  the  Apostle  experienced  in  his  owa 
breast;  and  such  a  conflict  he  represents  as  common 
to  all  christians;  for  he  says  to  believers  in  general, 
"The  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit 
against  the  flesh:  and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to 
the  other:  so  that  ye  cannot  do  the  things  that  ye 
would." 

If  this  be  a  just  description  of  the  mutual  opposi- 
tion between  perfectly  holy  and  totally  sinful  affec- 
tions in  the  hearts  of  saints,  then  it  may  properly  be 
called  a  warfare.  For  it  obliges  them  to  be  always 
on  their  guard,  and  to  keep  their  hearts  with  all  dili- 
gence, in  order  to  repel  the  assaults  and  intrusion  of 
sinful  motions  and  affections.  While  they  are  in  the 
exercise  of  grace,  they  habitually  dread  the  approach- 
ing enemy,  and  watch  his  appearances,  lest  they  should 
be  taken  by  surprise.  Such  watching  and  guarding  is 
essential  to  the  christian  warfare,  in  which  victory 
consists  in  keeping  the  ground.  As  soon  as  sinful  af- 
fections take  place  in  the  hearts  of  christians,  they  are 
actually  conquered.  Indeed,  that  train  of  affections, 
whether  good  or  bad,  which  exists  in  their  hearts,  is 
the  conqueror  for  the  time  being.  If  good  and  bad 
affections  could  both  exist  in  the  mind  at  the  same  in- 
stant, and  oppose  each  other  ever  so  powerfully,  it  does 
not  appear,  that  either  could  ever  gain  the  ascendency. 
But  if  sin  and  holiness  cannot  exist  at  the  same  in- 
stant in  the  same  mind,  then  either  the  one  or  the 
other  must  gain  the  victory,  by  taking  possession  of 
the  ground.  The  only  way,  therefore,  in  which  be- 
lievers can  keep  out  of  spiritual  bondage,  is  to  keep 
themselves  in  the  love  of  God.  But  since  they  are  de- 
pendent upon  a  divine  influence  to  do  this,  and  since 
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that  influence  may  be  withdrawn,  they  are  always  ir» 
danger  of  being  surprized  into  sin.  This  renders  the 
christian  warfare  extremely  painful  and  extremely 
dangerous.  Saints  are  soldiers  for  life,  and  nothing  but 
death  can  discharge  them  from  their  spiritual  warfare. 
Inference  7. — If  the  imperfection  of  true  believers 
be  owing  to  the  inconstancy  of  their  gracious  exercis- 
es; then  they  are  able  to  attain  a  full  assurance  of 
their  good  estate,  notwithstanding  all  their  remaining 
corruptions.  They  are  required  to  make  their  calling 
and  election  sure.  It  is  their  duty  to  know  the  true 
state  of  their  minds.  They  ought  to  be  thankful  to 
God  for  his  special  grace,  and  perform  all  the  peculiar 
duties,  which  he  has  enjoined  upon  his  children.  But 
many  seem  to  think  it  is  out  of  their  power  to  attain 
assurance,  and  plead  the  deceitfuiness  and  corrup- 
tion of  their  hearts,  as  an  excuse  for  not  knowing 
whether  they  are  really  the  friends  or  enemies  of  God. 
And  did  moral  imperfection  consist  in  the  meretteah- 
ness  of  holy  affections,  or  in  their  being  mixed  with 
moral  impurity,  it  seems  as  though  weak  christians, 
at  least,  could  not  determine  their  own  true  character. 
For,  there  is  no  rule  in  the  word  of  God,  by  which 
they  can  ascertain  the  point,  whether  their  holy  exer- 
cises are  sufficiently  strong  and  vigorous,  to  de- 
nominate them  real  saints.  But  if  moral  imperfection 
consists  in  the  inconstancy  of  perfectly  holy  affections, 
then  they  may  certainly  determine,  that  they  arc  the 
subjects  of  special  grace.  For,  every  holy  affection 
they  have/is  totally  distinct  from  every  sinful  affection, 
and  affords  an  infallible  evidence  of  a  renovation  of 
heart.  Whoever  has  true  love,  or  true  repentance,  or 
true  faith,  or  true  submission,  is  born  again,  and  has  the 
witness  within  himself,  that  he  is  a  true  child  of  God. 
Though  these  affections  may  be  interrupted  by  contra- 
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ry  exercises,  yet  they  still  remain  an  infallible  evidence 
of  a  saving  change.  And,  as  this  evidence  exists  in  ev- 
ery real  saint,  so  every  real  saint  may  discover  it.  For, 
s'mce  perfectly  holy  exercises  are  entirely  distinct  from 
perfectly  sinful  exercises,  and  since  these  two  kinds  of 
affection  are  diametrically  opposite  in  their  nature;  the 
conscience  is  able  to  distinguish  the  least  holy  affec- 
tion from  any  sinful  exercise.  Hence  the  weakest 
christian  may  discover  that  infallible  evidence  of  grace, 
which  actually  exists  in  his  own  heart,  and  which 
may  give  him  assurance  of  his  gracious  state.  Though 
he  may  feel  and  lament  great  moral  corruption,  and 
though  his  sinful  exercises  may  very  often  interrupt 
his  holy  affections;  yet  still  he  may  discover  that  train 
of  holy  exercises,  which  is  an  infallible  evidence  of  a 
renovation  of  heart. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  good  men  in  all  ages  have 
attained  assurance.  Paul  spake  the  language  of  as- 
surance, when  he  sincerely  declared,  ''I  delight  in  the 
law  of  God  after  the  inward  man."  Ihis  was  as 
much  as  to  say,  though  I  often  fall  short  of  my  duty, 
though  I  am  often  in  bondage,  sold  under  sin,  and 
though  1  am  prone  to  break  my  best  resolutions;  yet  I 
know,  that  1  sometimes  love  the  law  of  God,  and  that 
I  sometimes  heartily  delight  to  do  his  will.  And  these 
exercises  afford  me  full  assurance,  that  I  am  a  true 
penitent  and  sound  believer.  Peter  offended  griev- 
ously, and  discovered  great  corruption  of  heart;  but 
yet  when  the  train  of  holy  exercises  was  renewed  he 
could  appeal  to  Christ  and  say,  "Lord,  thou  knowest 
all  things;  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee."  Job  was 
fully  assured  of  his  good  estate,  while  his  friends  ac- 
cused him  of  hypocrisy.  He  knew  that  he  loved  God 
for  what  he  was  in  himj^elf,  because  he  could  heartily 
bless  him  for  his  frowns  as  weU  as  for  his  smiles.  Nor 
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did  his  cursing  the  day  of  his  birth  destroy  his  assur- 
ance; for  this  could  not  invalidate  the  evidence  in  his 
favor,  arising  from  the  perfectly  holy  affections,  which 
he  had  often  been  conscious  of  feeling  and  expressing. 

If  we  now  look  into  the  New  Testament,  we  shall 
there  find,  that  the  primitive  christians  attained  to  full 
assurance,  by  a  consciousness  of  having  pure  and  holy 
affections.  The  Apostle  John  dwells  largely  upon  this 
subject  in  his  first  Epistle.  In  the  third  chapter  he 
says,  ^^Herehy  do  <tcje  know  that  we  know  him,  if  we 
keep  his  commandments."  Again  he  says,  "^e  know 
that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life;  because  we 
love  the  brethren.^''  He  goes  on  and  says,  "My  little 
children,  let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue; 
but  in  deed  and  in  truth.  And  hcrebij  we  know  that 
we  arc  of  the  truth,  and  shall  assure  our  hearts  before 
him.  Beloved,  if  our  heart  condemn  us  not,  then 
have  we  confidence  toward  God.  And  hereby  we 
know  that  he  abideth  in  us,  by  the  spirit  which  he 
hath  given  us."  He  pursues  the  subject  further  and 
asserts,  "If  we  love  one  another,  God  dxvelleth  in  us., 
and  his  love  is  perfected  in  us.  Hereby  we  know  that 
we  dwell  in  him,  and  he  in  us,  because  he  hath  given 
us  of  his  spirit,  God  is  love;  and  he  that  dwelleth  in 
love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him."  To  give 
an  emphasis  to  these  declarations,  the  Apostle  express- 
ly says,  that  he  wrote  this  Epistle  on  purpose  to  teach 
christians  how  to  attain  assurance  of  their  title  to 
heaven.  "Thesethings  have  I  written  unto  you  that 
believe  on  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  ye  may 
know  that  ye  have  eternal  life. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  it  is  the  reality  of  holy  affec- 
tions, and  not  the  constancy  of  them,  which  affords 
true  believers  an  infallible  evidence  of  their  being  bora 
of  God.     Whenever  they  discover  truly  benevolent 
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exercises,  they  discover  certain  evidence  of  a  change 
of  heart.  For  holiness  in  every  degree  of  it  is  the 
fruit  of  the  Spirit.  And  this  evidence  cannot  be  in- 
validated by  moral  imperfection,  because  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  character  of  saints  in  this  life,  that  they 
should  have  the  remains  of  moral  corruption,  or  that 
their  holy  exercises  should  be  sometimes  interrupted 
by  positively  sinful  affections.  Though  a  single,  sol- 
itary holy  exercise  might  be  more  easily  overlooked, 
yet  a  succession  of  holy  exercises  may  be  readily  and 
clearly  discerned.  Hence  a  succession  of  holy  exer- 
cises, which  always  take  place  in  every  regenerate 
person,  may  afford  every  real  saint  full  assurance  of 
his  good  estate.  Let  all  professors  of  religion,  and  es- 
pecially those  that  are  in  doubt  of  their  sincerity,  fol- 
low the  Apostle's  direction.  "Examine  yourselves, 
whether  ye  be  in  the  faith;  pr^ove  your  own  selves^ 
how  that  Christ  is  in  you,"  that  is,  his  spirit,  "except 
ye  be  reprobates.'^ 

Inference  8— Since  the  imperfection  of  saints 
consists  in  the  inconstancy  of  their  holy  affections, 
they  need  to  be  much  in  prayer  for  divine  influence 
and  assistance.  They  find  that  their  hearts  are  ex- 
tremely deceitful  and  prone  to  go  astray.  They  find, 
that  all  the  objects  around  them  are  apt  to  divert  their 
attention  and  their  affections  from  heavenly  and  di- 
vine things.  They  find,  that  after  they  have  had  the 
nearest  approaches  to  God,  anff  the  n:iqst  intimate 
communion  with  him,  their  hearts  are  bent  upon  back- 
sliding, and  ready  to  pursue  every  object  of  vanity. 
They  are  weak,  dependent,  inconstant,  inconsistent 
creatures.  They  perpetually  need  divine  influence,  to 
keep  their  hearts,  to  maintain  uniformity  of  affections, 
and  to  give  them  that  peace  of  mind,  which  the  world 
cannot  give.  In  this  view,  Seneca,  a  heathen  philos- 
46 
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opher,  was  very  sensible  of  the  importance  of  prayer. 
"Ask,  says  he,  at  the  hand  of  God  a  good  mind:  and 
first  of  all  pray  unto  him  for  the  health  of  thy  spirit; 
and  next  for  the  health  of  thy  body."  When  the 
blood  is  either  accelerated  or  retarded  in  its  motion,  or 
when  the  bones  are  either  bi'oken  or  dislocated,  the 
body  is  unfitted  for  every  duty  and  enjoyment.  But 
a  disordered  mind  is  much  more  intolerable,  than  a 
disordered  body.  A  man  may  sustain  his  infirmity, 
but  a  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear?  When  the  affec- 
tions are  interrupted,  and  thrown  into  tumult  and  con- 
vulsions, saints  are  unfitted  for  thinking,  reading,  pray- 
ing, or  the  performing  of  any  other  duty.  They  are 
exposed  to  every  temptation  from  within  and  from 
without.  They  can  enjoy  no  peace  nor  satisfaction, 
until  their  affections  are  rectified,  and  their  souls  re- 
turn unto  God.  their  only  proper  rest.  Their  moral 
imperfection,  therefore,  arising  from  the  inconstancy 
of  their  holy  exercises,  perpetually  calls  upon  them  to 
call  upon  God,  fcr  either  preventing,  or  preserving,  or 
restoring  mercy.  It  was  a  realizing  sense  of  the  in- 
constancy and  deceitfulness  of  their  own  hearts,  which 
led  the  ancient  saints  to  give  themselves  unto  prayer 
for  divine  instruction,  guidance,  and  influence.  Thig 
appears  from  the  peculiar  modes  of  expression,  which  . 
they  used  in  their  addresses  to  God.  David  prays  in 
a  strain  verv  sinsfular  and  strikinsf.  "Who  can  un- 
derstand  his  errors?  cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults. 
Keep  back  thy  servant  also  from  presumptuous  sins, 
let  them  not  have  dominion  over  me;  then  shall  I  be 
upright,  and  I  shall  be  innocent  from  the  great  trans- 
gression. Let  the  words  of  my  mouth,  and  the  medi- 
tation of  my  heart  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight,  O  Lord, 
Hiy  strength,  and  my  redeiemer.  Create  in  me  a  clean 
heart,  O  God;  and  renexc  a  right  spirit  within  me. 
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Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence;  and  take  not 
thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me.  Restore  unto  me  the  joy 
of  thy  salvation;  and  uphold  me  with  thy  free  spirit. 
Incline  my  heart  unto  thy  testimonies,  and  not  unto 
covetousness.  Turn  away  mine  eyes  from  beholding 
vanity.  Order  my  steps  in  thy  word:  and  let  not  in- 
iquity have  dominion  over  me.  Incline  not  my  heart 
to  any  evil  thing,  to  practise  wicked  works  with  men 
that  work  iniquity."  In  most  of  these  places,  David 
is  to  be  considered  as  speaking  the  general  language 
of  the  Old  Testament  church;  which  language  is 
exactly  agreeable  to  that  daily  petition,  which  Christ 
taught  his  disciples.  ^'-Lead  us  not  into  temptation, 
but  deliver  us  from  evil."  Though  an  hypocrite  will 
not  always  call  upon  God;  yet  every  sincere  christian, 
who  realizes  the  inconstancy  and  deceitfulness  of  his 
own  heart,  will  feel  the  propriety  and  necessity  of 
complying  with  that  divine  precept,  "pray  without 
ceasing.^' 

Inference  {). — If  the  imperfection  of  saints  consists  in 
the  inconstancy  of  their  holy  exercises;  then  they  are, 
notwithstanding  their  imperfection,  essentially  different 
from  sinners.  The  present  imperfection  of  saints  has 
led  some  very  ingenious  men  to  imagine,  that  the  com- 
paraiive  difference  between  saints  and  sinners  is  ex- 
tremely small;  and  that  they  will  not  be  treated  so  very 
differently  in  a  future  state,  as  is  generally  supposed. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Paley,  a  very  ingenious 
and  perspicuous  writer.  He  cannot  admit,  that  the 
lowest  saint  will  be  perfectly  blessed,  while  the  best 
sinner  will  be  perfectly  miserable,  in  a  future  state.  He 
has  conjectured,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  but  very 
little  difference  between  tli€  future  and  eternal  condition 
of  the  lowest  saint,  and  that  of  the  most  moral  and 
amiable  sinner,     But  if  the  imperfection  of  saints  in 
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this  life  entirely  consists  in  the  inconstancy  of  their  holy 
exercises;  then  their  moral  character  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  moral  character  of  sinners.  They  have 
some  pejficfly  holy  and  benevolent  affections,  of  which 
all  sinners  are  totally  destitute.  They  need  nothing  but 
constancy  in  their  gracious  exercises,  in  order  to  ren- 
der them  as  perfect  as  Gabriel,  or  even  as  their  Father 
who  is  m  heaven.  There  is,  therefore,  not  merely  a 
gradual,  but  an  essential  difference  between  the  saint, 
who  has  but  one  sparij;  of  saving  grace,  and  the  best 
sinner  on  earth,  who  has  nothing  but  selfish  and  sinful 
affections.  Upon  this  ground,  the  inspired  Writers  dis- 
tinguish gracious  and  graceless  persons,  by  the  most 
opposite  appellations;  such  as  the  godly  and  ungodly^ 
the  holy  and  unholy,  the  righteous  and  unrighteous, 
the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  God.  But  Christ  sets 
the  essential  difference  between  saints  and  sinners  in 
the  most  plain  and  intelligible  light.  He  brings  the 
matter  to  a  point,  and  decides  it  in  the  most  unequiv- 
ocal terms.  For  he  absolutely  declares,  ^'He  that  is 
not  'ivith  me  is  against  me;  and  he  that  gathereth  not 
with  me,  scattereih  abroad."  And  again,  "He  that  is 
not  against  us  is  on  our  part.  For  whosoever  shall 
give  you  a  cup  of  water  to  drink  in  my  name,  because 
ye  belong  to  Christ,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall 
not  lose  his  rexvard.'"  This  decision  of  the  supreme 
and  final  Judge,  puts  it  beyond  doubt  that  there  is  an 
i^ssential  difference  between  every  saint  and  every  sin- 
ner; and  that  every  saint  will  be  finally  and  eternally 
rewarded^  while  every  finally  impenitent  sinner  will 
be  finally  and  eternally  punished. 

Inference  10.— Since  all  saints  are  imperfect  in  this 
life,  the  world  ought  not  to  scruple  their  sincerity,  on 
account  of  their  inconstancy.  Many  are  ready  to  call 
m  question  the  s'-ncerity  of  saints,  because  they  are 
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not  constant  and  uniform  in  fulfilling  their  own  en- 
gagements, and  in  obeying  the  divine  commands.  But 
if  they  arc  imperfect,  it  is  to  be  expected,  that  they 
will  manifest  the  inconstancy  of  their  right  affections, 
and  discover  some  wrong  feelings  towards  God,  and 
their  fellow  men.  This  has  always  been  the  case,  with 
respect  to  the  best  saints,  whose  characters  are  record- 
ed in  Scripture.  They  were  not  constant  and  uni- 
form in  their  obedience  to  God,  but  sometimes  felt 
and  acted  like  sinners.  The  same  thing  is  still  to  be 
expected  of  those,  who  are  now  the  real,  but  inconstant 
friends  of  God.  Though  they  are  inconstant,  yet  they 
are  sincere;  though  they  have  some  perfectly  wrong, 
yet  they  have  some  perfectly  right  affections.  They 
really  love  and  obey  God,  though  they  fall  far  short 
of  that  perfection  in  holiness,  which  they  ought  to 
have  now,  and  which  they  will  most  certainly  attain 
hereafter.  It  is,  therefore,  no  less  unreasonable,  than 
dangerous,  for  sinners  "to  eat  up  the  sins  of  God's  peo- 
ple," and  build  their  hopes,  as  well  as  form  their  ex- 
cuses upon  the  criminal  defects  and  imperfections  of 
the  excellent  of  the  earth. 

Inference  IL— Since  all  saints  ar^;  imperfect  io 
the  present  state,  they  have  abundant  reason  for  hu~ 
miliation  and  self  abasement.  They  have  been  ex- 
tremely inconstant,  inconsistent,  and  criminal  in  their, 
views  and  feelings.  Though  they  have  had  some  right 
laffections  and  sincere  desires  to  glorify  God;  yet  they 
have  been  as  unstable  as  water,  in  their  good  purpo- 
ses, resolutions  and  designs.  Their  imperfections  have 
attended  them  every  day  and  every  where,  in  all  their 
secular  employments,  and  religious  duties.  How  ma- 
my  worldly  affections  have  crept  into  their  hearts,  while 
they  have  been  necessarily  engaged  in  worldly  con- 
cerns? How  much  have  they  been  conformed  to  the 
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manners  and  spirit  of  the  world,  while  thej  have  been 
called  to  mix  and  converse  with  the  men  of  the  world? 
How  often  have  their  remaining  corruptions  disturbed 
their  thoughts  and  affections,  in  the  devotions  of  the 
closet,  of  the  family,  and  of  the  house  of  God?  Could 
the  contrariety  and  inconsistency  of  their  feelings  and 
conduct  be  painted  to  their  own  view,  as  they  have 
actually  appeared  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  they  would 
blush  and  be  ashamed  not  only  of  their  hours  of  labor 
and  amusement,  but  of  their  most  solemn  seasons  of 
retirement,  meditation,  and  prayer.    Their  sins  are  not 
only  great  and  numerous,  but  exceedingly  aggravated. 
They  have  broken  the  most  sacred  and  solemn  obli- 
gations, and  greatly  injured  those  whom  they  ought 
to  have  treated  with  a  peculiar   affection  and  regard. 
Such  criminal  imperfections  call  for  deep  humiliation 
and  self-abasement.     They  ought  to  loath  and  abhor 
themselves,  when  they  reflect  how  much  they  have 
offended  God,  how  much  they  have  wounded  Christ 
in  the  house  of  his  friends,  how  much  they  have  re- 
sisted and  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit,  how  much  they 
have  weakened  the  hands  and  discouraged  the  hearts 
of  their  fellow-christians,  and  how  much  they  have 
robbed  themselves  of  the  most  solid  peace  and  self-en- 
joyment.    They  ought  to  walk  humbly  and  softly  be- 
fore God  every  day.  They  ought  to  keep  their  hearts 
with  all  diligence,  and  guard  against  the  assaults  of 
Satan  and  the  snares  of  the  world.     They  ought  to 
grow  in  grace,  and  forgetting  those  things  which  are 
behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which 
are  before,  to  press  toward  the  mark  of  sinless  per- 
fection. 


SERMON  XX. 

THE  PROPER  DESIGN  AND  ENERGY  OF  PRAYER, 

Genesis  xxxii,  28. 

For  as  a  prince  hast  thou  power  with  God  and  with 

men,  and  hast  prevailed, 

THOUGH  all  christians  agree  in  maintaining  the  duty 
of  prayer;  yet  many  find  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  this 
duty  with  the  divine  character.  They  suppose  God 
is  perfectly  good,  infinitely  wise,  and  absolutely  im- 
mutable in  all  his  purposes;  and  upon  this  ground, 
they  cannot  easily  conceive  what  influence  prayer  can 
have,  either  to  procure  his  favors,  or  to  avert  his 
frowns.  It  is  the  design  of  the  ensuing  discourse, 
therefore,  to  remove  this  difficulty,  by  pointing  out  the 
nature  and  tendency  of  prayer.  And  the  words  I 
have  read,  taken  in  their  proper  connexion,  directly 
lead  us  to  the  consideration  of  this  serious  and  prac- 
tical subject. 

As  Jacob  was  returning  from  Padan-Aram  to  his 
native  country,  he  sent  messengers  to  his  brother  Esau, 
to  acquaint  him  with  his  intended  visit,  and  to  concil- 
iate his  favor.  But  the  messengers  brought  back  in- 
formation, that  his  brother  was  on  his  way  to  meet 
him,  with  four  hundred  men.  This  news  was  ex- 
tremely alarming  to  Jacob,  who  knew  his  brother's 
resentment,  and  his  own  weakness.  In  this  critical 
situation,  he  acted  the  part  of  a  pious  and  prudent 
rnan.  He  first  attempted  to  appease  his  brother's 
wrath,  by  a  noble  and  princely  present.  But  lest  this 
precaution  should  fail  of  success,  he  ordered  his  servants 
to  conduct  his  family  and  flocks  over  the  brook  Jab- 
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bok,  whilst  he  himself  remained  alone,  to  supplicate 
the  divine  favor  and  protection.  At  this  season  of 
solitude  and  devotion,  he  wrestled  with  God  and  pre- 
vailed. The  account  is  extremely  solemn  and  in- 
structive. "And  Jacob  was  left  alone:  and  there 
wrestled  a  man  with  him  until  the  breaking  of  the  day. 
And  when  he  saw  that  he  prevailed  not  against  him,  he 
touched  the  hollow  of  his  thigh:  and  the  hollow  of 
Jacob's  thigh  was  out  of  joint,  as  he  wrestled  with  him. 
And  he  said,  Let  me  go,  for  the  day  breaketh:  and  he 
said,  /  tmll  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me.  And 
he  said  unto  him.  What  is  thy  name?  and  he  said, 
Jacob.  And  he  said.  Thy  name  shall  be  called  no 
more  Jacob,  but  Israel:  ybr  as  a  prince  hast  thou  pow 
er  'With  God  and  with  men,  and  hast  prevailed.  And 
Jacob  called  the  name  of  the  place  Femeh  for  1  have 
seen  God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  preserved."  Here 
it  is  very  evident,  that  Jacob  wrestled  with  a  Divine 
Person:  and  that  his  wrestling  principally  or  wholly 
consisted,  in  pleading  and  crying  for  mercy.  So  we 
find  it  represented  by  the  prophet  Hosea.  *'Yea,  he 
had  poiver  over  the  angel,  and  prevailed:  he  wept, 
and  made  supplication  unto  him."  The  sincerity,  fer- 
vency, and  importunity  of  his  prayers,  moved  God  to 
hear  and  answer  his  requests.  Both  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  text  suggest  this  general  observation: 

That  it  is  the  design  of  prayer  to  move  God  to  be- 
stow mercy. 

This  will  appear,  if  we  consider, 

1.  That  prayer  properly  and  essentially  consists  in 
pleading.  Though  it  may  be  divided  into  distinct 
parts  or  branches;  yet  all  these  ultimately  unite  and 
centre  in  supplication.  In  adoration,  confession,  pe- 
tition, and  thanksgiving,  we  ultimately  plead  for  di- 
vine mercy.     When  we  petition  our  fellow  men,  we 
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always  mean  to  move  them   to  grant   our  requests. 
And  in  order  to  prevail,  it  is  common  to  make  use  of 
various  modes  of  supplication  or  pleading.     This  is 
the  method,  which  a  penitent  child  would  take,  to 
obtain  the  forfeited  favor  of  his  father.     lie  would 
acknowledge  the  rectitude  of  his  father's  government; 
he  would  confess  the  injury  he  had  done  to  his  father's 
character;  he  would  thank  him  for  his  past  favors; 
and  pathetically   plead   for  his  forgiving   love.     He 
would  naturally  employ  all  these  modes  of  address,  in 
order  to  move  his  father  to  pardon  his  faults.     So 
when  we  praise  God  for  his  perfections,  thank  him  for 
his  mercies,  confess  our   trespasses  against  him,  and 
present  our  petitions  to  him,  we  do  all  this  with  an  ul- 
timate aim  to  move  his  heart,  and  obtain  the  blessings 
we  implore.     Indeed,  we  never  supplicate  any  being 
without  an  ultimate  intention  of  prevailing  upon  him, 
to  do  or  grant  what  w^e  desire.     And  any  addres?, 
which  does  not  express  or  imply  a  design  of  moving 
the  person  addressed,  cannot  deserve  the  name  of  peti- 
tion or  prayer.      So  far,  therefore,  as  prayer  signifies 
"the  offering  up  of  our  desires  to  God  for  things  agree- 
able to  his  will,"  just  so  far  it  necessarily  implies  our 
design  and  desire  of  moving  God  to  bestow  the  favors 
we  request.     There  are  no  two  words  in  our  language 
more  nearly  synonymous,  than  praying  and  pleading. 
And  since   praying  always  implies  pleading,  it  must 
necessarily  imply  a  desire  and  design  of  mqving  God 
to  shew  mercy. 

2.  It  appears  from  the  prayers  of  good  men,  which 
are  recorded  in  Scripture,  that  they  meant  to  move 
God  to  grant  their  petitions.  Abraham's  intercession 
for  Sodom  carries  this  idea.  He  earnestly  desired 
and  prayed,  that  God  would  graciously  spare  that  de- 
generate city.     And  he  was  so  fervent  and  importu- 
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jiate  in  his  addresses  to  the  Deity,  that  he  apologised 
for  his  importunity.  "Oh  let  not  the  Lord  be  angry, 
and  I  will  speak."  And  he  continued  to  apologize, 
until  he  made  his  last  and  smallest  request.  ^'Oh,  let 
not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will  speak  but  this  once.'^ 
Such  great  importunity  in  prayer  plainly  supposes, 
that  Abraham  meant  to  move  the  Supreme  Being  to 
spare  those  guilty  creatures,  for  whom  he  intreated. 
Jacob  wrestled  all  night  with  God  in  prayer,  and 
humbly,  though  confidently,  said,  "1  will  not  let  thee 
go,  except  thou  bless  me."  We  must  conclude  from 
this,  that  he  meant  to  move  God  to  grant  him  a  bles- 
sing. Job  had  the  same  design  in  praying  to  God.. 
'  Oh!  said  he,  that  1  knew  where  I  might  find  him!  that 
1  might  come  even  to  his  seat!  I  would  order  my  speech 
before  him,  and  fill  my  mouth  with  arguments." 
And  what  a  variety  of  arguments  did  Daniel  use,  to 
prevail  upon  God  to  grant  pardon  and  deliverance  to 
his  covenant  people?  He  prayed  in  this  fervent  and 
importunate  strain:  "Now,  therefore,  O  my  God, 
hear  the  prayer  of  thy  servant,  and  his  supplications, 
and  cause  thy  face  to  shine  upon  thy  sanctuary  that 
is  desolate,  for  the  Lord's  sake:  O  my  God,  incline 
thine  ear,  and  hear;  open  thine  eyes  and  behold  our 
desolations,  and  the  city  which  is  called  by  thy  name: 
for  we  do  not  present  our  supplications  before  thee  for 
our  righteousnesses,  but  for  thy  great  mercies.  O 
Lord,  hear;  O  Lord,  forgive;  O  Lord,  hearken,  and  do; 
defer  not,  for  thy  name  sake,  O  my  God;  for  thy  city 
and  thy  people  are  called  by  thy  name."  Why  should 
Daniel  use  so  many  arguments  with  God;  and  plead 
with  so  much  fervor  and  importunity,  unless  he  de- 
sired and  intended  to  move  his  compassion  towards  his 
people,  and  incline  him  to  work  their  deliverance?  No 
men  ever  understood  the  nature  and  design  of  prayer, 
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better  than  Abraham,  Job,  and  Daniel.  And  since 
these  eminent  saints  evidently  meant,  by  their  fervent 
and  importunate  supplications,  to  move  God  to  shew 
mercy,  we  may  justly  conclude  this  to  be  a  proper 
end  to  be  proposed  in  praying.  Indeed,  it  is  much  to 
be  doubted,  whether  any  good  men  ever  did  call  upon 
God  with  freedom  and  fervency,  without  an  ardent 
desire  of  moving  God  to  grant  their  requests.  This  is 
so  essential  to  prayer,  that  no  pious  person,  perhaps, 
would  know  how  to  order  his  speech  before  God,  if 
this  were  to  be  excluded  from  his  petitions.  And 
though  some  good  men  may  think,  that  they  ought 
not  to  indulge  a  desire  of  moving  God  to  shew  mercy; 
yet,  we  believe,  if  they  would  examine  their  own  feel- 
ings, they  would  fmd,  that  they  never  have  been  able 
to  pray  in  sincerity,  without  indulging  and  expressing 
such  a  reasonable  desire. 

3.  The  friends  of  God  are  urged  to  pray,  with  fer- 
vency and  importunity,  in  order  to  move  the  divine 
compassion.  This  seems  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  Proph- 
et's exhortation  to  the  saints  in  his  day.  "Ye  that  make 
mention  of  the  Lord,  keep  not  silence:  and  give  him 
no  rest  till  he  establish,  and  till  he  make  Jerusalem  a 
praise  in  the  earth."  God  is  pleased  to  represent  him- 
self as  greatly  influenced,  by  the  prayers  of  good  men. 
To  them  he  says,  "Concerning  my  sons,  and  concern- 
ing my  daughters,  command  ye  me.''''  Again  he  sa^^s, 
*'Though  Moses  and  Samuel  stood  before  me,  yet  my 
mind  could  not  be  towards  this  people."  And  he  con- 
veys the  same  idea  in  stronger  terms  still.  ''Though 
Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job  were  in  the  land,  they  should 
deliver  neither  sons  nor  daughters,  but  only  them- 
selves." These  modes  of  expression  clearly  and  forci- 
bly express  the  prevailing  influence  of  prayer  upon  the 
beart  of  the  Deity,     Christ  likewise  illustrates  and  in- 
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culcates  the  energy  of  prayer,  by  the  parable  of  the 
unjust  judge  and  importunate  widow.  "And  he  spake 
a  parable  unto  this  end,  that  men  ought  always  to 
pray,  and  not  to  faint;  saying,  There  was  in  a  city  a 
judge  which  feared  not  God,  neither  regarded  man: 
And  there  was  a  certain  widow  in  that  city;  and  she 
came  unto  him,  saying,  Avenge  me  of  mine  adversary. 
And  he  would  not  for  a  while:  but  afterward  he  said 
within  himself,  Though  1  fear  not  God,  nor  regard 
man;  yet  because  this  widow  troubleth  me,  I  will 
avenge  her,  lest  by  her  continual  coming  she  weary 
me.  And  the  Lord  said,  hear  what  the  unjust  judge 
saith.  And  shall  not  God  avenge  his  own  elect,  which 
cry  day  and  night  unto  him,  though  he  bear  long  with 
them?  I  tell  you  he  will  avenge  them  speedily."  The 
plain  and  obvious  design  of  this  parable  is,  to  rep- 
resent the  poweiful  influence  of  pious  and  persevering 
prayer,  to  move  God  to  pity  and  relieve  his  friends  in 
distress.  And  agreeably  to  this,  the  Apostle  James 
expressly  declares,  that,  "the  effectual  fervent  prayer 
of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much.^'  Indeed,  the  whole 
tenor  of  Scripture  encourages  saints  to  call  upon  God, 
with  desires  and  hopes  of  moving  his  compassion.  It 
is  still  further  to  be  observed, 

4.  That  the  prayers  of  good  men  have  actually  pre- 
vailed upon  God  to  grant  great  and  signal  favors. 
When  the  children  of  Israel  had  made  a  molten  im- 
age, God  was  highly  displeased,  and  felt  disposed  to 
destroy  them.  But  Moses  prayed  and  his  prayers 
jprevailed  upon  God  to  spare  the  idolaters.  This  ap- 
pears from  the  account,  which  Moses  gives  of  that 
memorable  event.  '"And  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  Arise, 
get  thee  down  quickly  from  hence:  for  thy  peoplp 
which  thou  hast  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt  have  cor- 
rupted themselves:  they  are  quickly  turned  aside  out 
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of  the  way  which  I  commanded  them;  they  have  made 
them  a  molten  image.  Furthermore  the  Lord  spake 
unto  me,  saying,  I  have  seen  this  people,  and  behold, 
it  is  a  stiff-necked  people:  Let  me  alone,  that  I  may 
destroy  them  from  under  heaven:  and  I  will  make  of 
thee  a  nation  mightier  and  greater  than  they.  So  I 
turned  and  came  down  from  the  mount— And  I  fell 
down  before  the  Lord:  as  at  the  first,  forty  days  and 
forty  nights:  I  did  neither  eat  bread  nor  drink  water, 
because  of  all  your  sins  which  ye  sinned,  in  doing 
wickedly  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  to  provoke  him  to 
anger.  For  I  was  afraid  of  the  anger  and  hot  dis- 
pleasure wherewith  the  Lord  was  wroth  against  you 
to  destroy  you.  But  the  Lord  hearkened  unto  me  at 
that  time  also.^^  It  is  here  plainly  intimated,  that  the 
prayers  of  Moses  once  and  again  moved  God  to  bestow 
great  and  undeserved  favors.  The  prayer  of  Joshua 
moved  God,  to  stop  the  course  of  nature  and  cause  the 
sun  and  moon  to  stand  stil),  while  he  completed  his 
victory  over  the  enemies  of  Israel.  The  prayers  of  Job 
moved  God  to  forgive  the  folly  and  presumption  of 
his  three  friends,  who  had  reproached  both  him  and 
his  Maker.  David  prevailed  upon  God,  by  his  humble 
and  fervent  prayer,  to  countermand  the  angel,  who 
stood  with  a  drawn  sword  over  Jerusalem,  to  destroy 
it,  Samuel  often  interceded  and  prevailed  >vith  God, 
to  spare  and  bless  his  rebellious  people.  Though  Eli- 
jah was  an  imperfectly  righteous  man,  yet  his  effec- 
tual fervent  prayers  availed  much,  to  bring  and  to  re- 
move, divine  judgments.  The  Apostle  gives  this  ac- 
count of  the  man,  and  of  his  prayers.  '•'Elias  was  a 
man  of  like  passions  as  we  are,  and  he  prayed  earnest- 
ly that  it  might  not  rain:  and  it  rained  not  on  the  earth 
by  the  space  of  three  years  and  six  months.  And  he 
|)rayed  again,  and  the  heaven  gave  rain,  and  the  earth 
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brought  forth  her  fruit."  It  was  the  well  known  in- 
fluence of  Elijah's  prayers,  in  moving  God  to  smile  or 
frown  upon  his  people,  that  extorted  the  significant 
and  pathetic  exclamation  of  Elisha,  when  he  saw  him 
gloriously  ascending  to  heaven.  'My  Father,  my  fa- 
ther, the  chariot  of  Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof." 
We  have  another  instance  of  the  prevailing  influence 
of  prayer,  in  the  conduct  of  the  piimitive  christians. 
While  Peter  was  in  prison,  the  church  prayed  inces- 
santly for  him,  and  at  length  prevailed.  For  in  an- 
swer to  their  prayers,  God  miraculously  loosed  his 
bands,  and  set  him  at  liberty.  These  effects  of  prayer, 
in  connexion  with  the  other  considerations,  which 
have  been  suggested,  afford  sufficient  evidence,  that  it 
is  the  design  of  prayer  to  move  God  to  bestow  favors. 

But  now  some  may  be  ready  to  ask,  how  can  this 
be?  how  can  prayer  have  the  least  influence  to  move 
the  heart  of  God,  who  is  of  one  mind,  and  with  whom 
there  is  no  variableness,  nor  shadow  of  turning? 

Here  we  ought  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  prayers  of  good  men  are  proper  reasons,  why  an 
infinitely  wise  and  good  Being  should  grant  their  re- 
quests. The  entreaties  and  tears  of  Joseph  were  prop- 
er reasons,  why  his  brethren  should  have  spared  him 
from  the  pit;  and  they  were  finally  constrained  to  ac- 
knowledge the  force  of  those  reasons.  "They  said 
one  to  another,  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our 
brother,  in  that  we  saw  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  when 
he  besought  us;  and  we  would  not  hear."  The  cries 
of  the  poor  and  needy  are  proper  reasons,  why  we 
should  grant  them  relief.  And  the  ardent  desires  of 
a  dutiful  child  are  proper  reasons,  why  the  parent 
should  gratify  his  feelings.  So,  the  sincere  and  hum- 
ble prayers  of  the  upright  are  proper  reasons  why 
the  great   Parent  of  all   should   shew   them   favor. 
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Hence  says  the  Psalmist,  "Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his 
children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him." 
When  a  saint  sincerely  offers  up  his  desires  to  God 
for  a  certain  favor,  God  views  his  prayer  as  a  reason, 
why  he  should  grant  his  request.  And  when  a 
number  of  saints  unite  in  praying  for  any  public  bles- 
sing, God  views  their  united  petitions  as  so  many  rea- 
sons, why  he  should  grant  it.  It  is  true,  indeed,  God 
does  not  always  answer  the  prayers  of  his  friends,  be- 
cause he  often  sees  stronger  reasons  for  denying,  than 
for  granting  their  requests.  His  perfect  benevolence  is 
under  the  direction  of  his  unerring  wisdom,  which  al- 
ways leads  him  to  act  according  to  the  highest  reason. 
So  far,  therefore,  as  the  prayers  of  his  people  arc  con- 
sistent with  the  general  good,  just  so  far  they  are  al- 
ways a  powerful  and  prevailing  reason,  for  the  bestow- 
ing of  divine  favors. 

We  ought  to  consider,  in  the  next  place,  that 
though  God  formed  all  his  purposes  from  eternity;  yet 
he  formed  them  in  the  view  of  all  the  pious  petitions, 
which  should  ever  be  presented  to  him,  and  gave  them 
all  the  weight  that  they  deserved,  in  fixing  his  deter- 
minations. In  determining  to  forgive  the  idolatry  of 
Israel,  he  had  respect  to  the  request  of  Moses,  In  de- 
termining to  cause  the  sun  and  moon  to  stand  still,  he 
had  respect  to  the  petition  of  Joshua.  In  determin- 
ing to  release  Peter  from  prison,  he  had  respect  to  the 
pressing  importunity  of  the  church.  Indeed,  all  his 
purposes,  which  relate  to  the  bestowment  of  solicited 
favors,  were  formed  under  the  weight  and  influence  of 
those  prayers,  which  he  intended  to  answer.  He 
adapted  preventing,  preserving,  delivering  mercies  to 
the  prayers  of  his  people,  and  fixed  a  connexion  be- 
tween their  prayers,  and  his  special  interpositions. 

This  leads  us,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  pious 
prayers  as  the  prop&p  means  of  bringing  about  the 
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events  with  which  they  are  connected  in  the  divine 
purpose.  Though  God  is  able  to  work  without  means, 
yet  he  has  been  pleased  to  adopt  means  into  his  plan 
of  operation.  And  according  to  this  mode  of  op- 
eration, means  are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  designs  of  God.  As  he  designed  to 
save  Noah  and  his  family,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  ark;  so  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  ark 
should  be  built-  As  he  designed  to  deliver  Israel  by 
the  hand  of  Moses;  so  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  that 
Moses  should  be  preserved  by  the  daughter  of  Pha- 
raoh. And  as  he  designed  to  save  Paul  from  ship- 
wreck by  the  exertion  of  the  sailors;  so  it  was  absolute- 
ly necessary  that  the  sailors  should  abide  in  the  ship. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  prayers  of  saints  are  the  neces- 
sary means  of  procuring  those  favors,  or  of  bringing 
about  those  events,  which  God  has  connected  with 
their  petitions.  This  will  appear  from  a  single  con- 
sideration. If  prayers  did  not  really  operate  as  meanSy 
in  procuring  divine  favors;  then  it  would  be  as  proper, 
to  pray  for  divine  blessings  after  they  are  granted,  as 
before.  But  this  we  all  know  to  be  absurd.  Suppose 
a  good  man  hears  that  his  friend  at  a  distance  is  dan- 
gerously sick;  it  is  certainly  proper  that  he  should 
pray  for  his  life.  But  supposing  he  is  credibly  inform- 
ed, a  few  weeks  after,  that  his  friend  is  entirely  restor- 
ed to  health;  it  is  certainly  improper  that  he  should 
continue  to  pray  for  the  removal  of  his  sickness.  The 
reason  is,  while  his  friend  was  sick,  his  prayers  might 
be  the  means  of  procuring  his  recovery;  but  after  that 
event  had  actually  taken  place,  his  prayers  could  no 
longer  operate  as  means  of  bringing  it  to  pass.  Hence 
it  appears,  that  the  immutability  of  the  divine  purpo- 
ses, instead  of  destroying,  actually  establishes  the  ne- 
cessity and  prevalence  of  prayer.     The  more  jndissc  - 
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lubly  God  has  fixed  the  connexion  between  our  pray- 
ing and  his  hearing,  the  niore  we  are  bound  and  en- 
couraged to  pray.  After  God  had  promised  his  peo- 
ple in  Babylon,  that  he  would  restore  them  to  their 
former  prosperity,  he  expressly  said,  ''I  will  yet  for 
this  be  inquired  of  by  the  house  of  Israel,  to  do  it  for 
them."  But  who  can  imagine,  that  God's  promise  to 
bless  his  people  in  answer  to  prayer,  should  destroy  the 
propriety  or  the  energy  of  their  prayers  for  promised 
,  blessings? 

IMPROVEMENT. 

1.  If  it  be  the  design  of  prayer  to  move  God  to  be- 
stow temporal  and  spiritual  favors;  then  there  is  a  pro- 
priety in  praying  ^or  others  as  well  as^or  ourselves. 
We  find  intercession  to  be  much  inculcated  in  the 
word  of  God.  The  Psalmist  calls  upon  saints  to 
"pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem;"  that  is,  for  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  of  the  church.  Paul  represents  inter- 
cession as  the  first  and  principal  branch  of  prayer. 
"I  exhort  therefore  that  first  of  all,  supplications,  pray- 
ers, intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks  be  made  for 
all  men."  And  James  enjoins  the  duty  of  inter- 
cesssion  upon  every  christian.  "Confess  your  faults 
one  to  another,  and  pray  one  for  another."  Those, 
who  possess  universal  benevolence,  find  a  peculiar 
pleasure  in  praying  for  others.  And  it  appears  from 
Scripture,  that  the  most  eminent  saints  have  always 
been  the  most  remarkable  intercessors  at  the  throne  of 
divine  grace.  But  were  it  not  the  design  of  prayer  to 
move  God  to  shew  mercy,  there  would  be  no  propri- 
ety nor  importance  in  praying  for  any  but  ourselves 
If,  as  many  pious  divines  have  taught,  the  only  pur- 
pose of  prayer  is  to  prepare  ourselves  to  receive  or  to 
be  denied  divine  favors,  then  there  seems  to  be  no 
ground  or  reason  to  pray  for  the  temporal  or  spiritual 
48 
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good  of  our  fellow  men.  Our  prayers  can  have  no 
tendency  to  prepare  them  for  either  the  smiles  or 
frowns  of  heaven.  If  we  pray  for  their  outward 
prosperity;  this  can  have  no  tendency  to  prepare  them 
for  the  reception  of  external  blessings.  If  we  pray  for 
their  deliverance  from  outward  evils;  this  can  have  no 
tendency  to  prepare  them  for  the  removal  of  afflictions. 
If  we  pray  for  their  right  improvement  of  divine  fa- 
vors or  divine  judgments;  this  can  have  no  tendency 
to  inspire  their  hearts  with  either  gratitude  or  submis- 
sion. Indeed,  our  prayers  for  others  can  answer  no 
other  purpose,  than  that  of  moving  the  Deity  to  do 
them  good.  Take  away  this  design  of  intercession^ 
and  it  ceases  to  have  any  meaning,  and  to  answer  any 
valuable  end.  But  if,  as  we  have  shown,  it  be  the  prop- 
er design  of  prayer  to  move  the  Deity  to  bestow  favors; 
then  the  effectual  fervent  prayers  of  the  righteous  may 
have  a  powerful  tendency  to  draw  down  divine  bles-^ 
sings  upon  others,  as  well  as  upon  themselves.  Upon 
this  ground,  intercession  appears  to  be  as  proper  and 
important,  as  any  other  branch  of  prayer. 

2.  We  are  led  to  conclude,  from  what  has  been 
said  upon  this  subject,  that  we  have  as  fair  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  divine  favors,  as  if  God  were  to 
form  his  determinations,  at  the  time  we  present  our 
petitions.  Many  imagine,  that  it  is  a  great  discour- 
agement to  prayer,  that  God  has  determined  from  all 
eternity,  what  he  will  grant  and  what  he  will  deny  to* 
the  children  of  men.  But  it  appears  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  our  prayers  may  have  all  the  influence 
now,  in  procuring  divine  favors,  that  they  could  have, 
if  God  were  now  to  form  his  purposes  respecting  us. 
For  he  actually  formed  his  eternal  purposes  in  the  full 
view  of  all  our  prayers,  and  gave  them  all  the  weight 
they  deserved.    It  is  as  strictly  true,  therefore,  that  our 
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ps  ayers  move  him  to  grant  us  favors,  as  if  he  deter» 
mined  to  grant  them,  at  the  time  of  our  praying. 
Hence  we  have  as  fair  an  opportunity  of  prevailing 
upon  the  Deity  to  grant  us  any  particular  future  bles- 
sings, as  if  we  knew  he  had  yet  to  form  his  purpose  of 
granting  or  denying  it.  This  may  be  easily  and 
clearly  illustrated.  Suppose  two  men  are  condemned 
to  die.  Suppose  a  certain  day  is  set  for  each  of  them 
to  plead  for  pardon  before  the  king.  Suppose  each 
criminal  has  a  friend,  who  unknown  to  him,  goes  to 
the  king  before  the  day  appointed,  and  states  his  case 
exactly  as  it  is,  and  offers  all  the  i^asons  for  his  being 
pardoned,  that  can  be  offered.  And  suppose  the  king, 
upon  hearing  the  pleas  made  in  favor  of  each  criminal, 
absolutely  determines  to  pardon  one,  and  to  execute 
the  other.  Let  me  now  ask,  Can  these  fixed  deter- 
minations of  the  king  be  any  disadvantage  to  the 
criminals,  when  they  actually  make  their  own  pleas 
before  him  on  the  day  appointed?  Thus  God  foresaw 
from  eternity  all  his  suppliants,  and  all  their  supplica- 
tions, and  gave  them  all  the  weight  that  an  infinitely 
wise  and  benevolent  Being  ought  to  give  them.  Their 
prayers,  therefore,  avail  as  much  as  it  is  possible  they 
should  avail,  were  God  to  form  his  determinations,  at 
the  time  they  stand  praying  before  him.  But  here 
perhaps,  it  may  be  said,  there  is  no  occasion  of  their 
praying  at  all,  if  God  foresaw  their  prayers  from  eter- 
nity and  fixed  his  purposes  in  connexion  with  them. 
The  answer  to  this  is  easy.  When  God  determines  to 
do  any  thing  one  way,  he  equally  determines  not  to 
do  it  another  way.  When  he  determines  to  bring 
about  any  event  by  prayer,  he  equally  determines  not 
to  bring  about  that  event  without  prayer.  Thus  when 
he  determined  to  deliver  his  people  from  the  Babylon- 
ish  captivity,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  Daniel,  Ezra, 
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Nchemiah,  and  other  pious  Israelites;  he  equally  dc- 
te;  alined  not  to  deliver  them,  if  he  were  not  inquired 
of  by  those  good  men  to  do  it  for  them.  Indeed,  the 
energy  of  prayer  properly  consists  in  moving  God  to 
execute  thosje  purposes,  which  were  formed  in  connex- 
ion with  prayer.  In  some  cases,  God  has  revealed 
not  only  his  purposes,  but  also  revealed,  that  they  are 
to  be  accomprishcd  in  answer  to  prayer.  In  all  such 
cases,  prayers  are  as  necessary  as  any  other  appointed 
means,  of  accomplishing  the  divine  purposes.  And 
though  in  most  cases,  God  has  not  revealed  his  pur- 
poses, nor  whether  they  are  to  be  accomplished  by 
prayer;  yet  if  some  of  his  unreveahd  purposes  are 
connected  with  prayer,  the  accomplishment  of  these 
particular  purposes  as  much  depends  upon  prayer,  as 
upon  any  other  means  or  second  causes.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  cv^ry  person  may  do  as  much  to  obtain 
temporal  and  eternal  blessings,  by  sincere  and  submis- 
sive prayer,  as  if  God  had  not,  from  eternity,  abso- 
lutely determined  when,  and  where,  and  upon  whom, 
to  bestow  his  favors.  Even  importunity,  ardor,  and 
perseverance  in  prayer,  are  as  proper  and  as  influential 
in  order  to  obtain  any  divine  blessing,  on  supposition 
of  God's  immutability,  as  they  could  be  on  supposition 
of  his  being  now  at  liberty  to  alter  his  past  purposes, 
or  to  form  his  determinations  anew.  And  since  this 
is  the  case,  we  have  all  the  encouragement  to  pray  for 
divine  favors,  that  rational,  dependent,  ill-deserving 
creatures  can  reasonably  desire,  or  can  possibly  enjoy. 
For  God  has  determined,  from  eternity,  to  hear  every 
prayer  that  ought  to  be  heard. 

3.  We  learn  from  what  has  been  said,  the  propriety 
of  praying  for  future,  as  well  as  for  present  blessings. 
If  it  were  the  sole  design  of  prayer,  to  prepare  our  own 
hearts  for  the  reception  of  divine  favors,  there  could 
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be  no  propriety  in  praying  for  any  far  distant  good 
fco  be  bestowed  upon  ourselves  or  upon  others.  But 
if  it  be  the  proper  design  of  addressing  the  throne  of 
divine  grace,  to  move  the  compassion  of  God;  then  we 
jnay  pray  for  future  mercies  with  as  much  propriety  as 
for  present  relief;  and  our  prayers  may  be  of  as  much 
avail  to  draw  down  divine  favors  upon  the  world, 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  hence,  as  at  this  day. 
There  is  great  reason  to  believe,  that  the  prayers  of 
good  men,  in  all  ages,  have  had  a  mighty  influence  in 
moving  God  to  bestow  great  and  extensive  blessings 
upon  future  generations  of  mankind.  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  no  doubt,  prayed,  that  God  would 
put  their  future  posterity  into  the  possession  of  the 
land  of  promise.  All  the  while  the  Jews  were  in 
Babylon,  those  who  were  Israelites  indeed,  no  doubt, 
incessantly  prayed  for  their  restoration  to  their  native 
country,  at  the  period  predicted.  All  good  men  from 
Adam  to  Simeon,  undoubtedly  prayed  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  first  promise,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman 
should  bruise  the  serpent's  head.  In  ail  these  instan- 
ces, the  prayers  of  holy  men  were  not  lost,  but  had 
great  influence  in  procuring  long  desired  and  far  dis- 
tant blessings.  Our  Savior  taught  his  disciples  to  pray 
for  the  future  enlargement  of  his  kingdom,  saying, 
"Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as 
it  is  in  heaven."  God  intends  to  send  the  gospel  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  bring  all  nations  into  his 
kingdom.  And  we  may  presume,  that  the  fervent 
prayers  of  myriads  of  pious  christians,  will  avail  much 
to  bring  about  this  great  and  desirable  event.  If  prayer 
be  designed  to  move  God  to  bestow  mercy,  then  i< 
may  be  as  proper  and  as  important,  to  pray  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  church  and  the  happiness  of  mankind 
to  the  remotest  ages,  as  to  pray  for  any  present  tem- 
poral or  spiritual  good.     As  the  prayers  ot  our  pious 
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progenitors  have  procured  great  and  distinguishing 
favors  for  us;  so  our  humble  and  fervent  prayers  may 
procure  the  best  of  blessings  for  our  distant  posterity. 
Indeed,  it  is  our  indispensable  duty  to  pray  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  all  the  purposes  and  predictions  of 
God,  which  remain  to  be  accomplished. 

4.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  saints 
are  in  a  safe  and  happy  condition.  They  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  prayers  of  all  the  people  of  God.  Good 
men  are  required  to  pray  for  one  another,  and  they 
live  in  the  daily  performance  of  this  duty.  They 
make  intercessions  and  supplications  for  all  the  friends 
of  Zion.  They  continually  pray  for  the  enlargement 
and  prosperity  of  the  church;  which  is  virtually  pray- 
ing for  the  peace,  and  comfort,  and  edification  of  every 
sincere  christian  on  earth.  These  prayers  of  God's 
people  are  very  efficacious.  They  have  all  the  influ- 
ence, which  any  good  man  can  desire,  to  draw  down 
the  blessings  of  God  upon  him.  Must  it  not  be  a 
source  of  peculiar  satisfaction  to  any  pious  pilgrim  and 
stranger  on  earth,  to  reflect,  that  all  God's  people  are 
constantly  praying  for  him,  while  he  is  passing  through 
this  vale  of  tears?  The  effectual  fervent  prayers  of  the 
friends  of  God  for  one  another,  ought  to  comfort, 
quicken,  and  animate  them,  to  run  with  patience  and 
confidence  the  race  that  is  set  before  them.  They 
may  rely  upon  it,  that  they  will  never  be  forgotten  nor 
forsaken  of  God,  while  so  many  memorials  in  their 
favor  are  daily  presented  to  the  throne  of  divine  grace. 

5.  This  subject  may  remind  sinners  of  what  they 
have  to  fear  from  the  prayers  of  saints.  Their  united 
supplications  for  the  honor  of  God,  the  accomplishment 
of  his  designs,  and  the  overihrow  of  all  his  incorrigi- 
ble enemies,  forebode  terrible  and  eternal  evils  to  im- 
penitent sinners.  The  prayers  of  Noah  proved  fatal 
to  the  old  world.    The  prayers  of  Lot  proved  fatal  to 
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Sodom.  The  prayers  of  Moses  proved  fatal  to  the 
Egyptians  and  the  Amalekites.  The  prayers  of  Joshua 
proved  fatal  to  the  mhabitants  of  Canaan.  The 
prayers  of  Elijah  proved  the  ruin  of  Ahab,  The 
prayers  of  David  destroyed  Ahitophel.  And  the 
Apostle  John  represents  the  prayers  of  saints  as  one 
procuring  cause  of  the  wasting  judgments,  which  God 
has  sent,  and  is  still  sending  upon  the  Antichristian 
world,  by  the  ministers  of  his  vengeance.  "I  saw  the 
seven  angels  which  stood  before  God;  and  to  them 
were  given  seven  trumpets.  And  another  angel  came, 
and  stood  at  the  altar  having  a  golden  censer:  and 
there  was  given  unto  him  much  incense,  that  he  should 
offer  it  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints  upon  the  golden 
altar  which  was  before  the  throne.  And  the  smoke  of 
the  incense,  which  came  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints, 
ascended  up  before  God,  out  of  the  angel's  hand.  And 
the  angel  took  the  censer,  and  filled  it  with  fire  of  the 
altar,  and  cast  it  into  the  earth:  and  there  were  voices, 
and  thunderings,  and  lightenings,  and  an  earthquake. 
And  the  seven  angels  which  had  the  seven  trumpets 
prepared  themselves  to  sound."  This  is  a  lively  rep- 
resentation of  the  power  of  prayer,  to  enkindle  the 
wrath  of  God  against  the  enemies  of  his  church.  The 
wicked,  therefore,  have  abundant  reason  to  tremble  at 
the  powerful  intercession  of  the  people  of  God  against 
them.  In  their  present  state  they  have  nothing  to  ex- 
pect, but  that  the  prayers  of  saints  will  prove  their 
final  ruin.  They  certainly  will,  unless  they  repent 
and  believe  the  gospel. 

6.  Since  prayer  has  such  a  prevailing  influence  upon 
the  heart  of  the  Deity,  saints  have  great  encourage- 
ment to  abound  in  this  duty  They  are  formed  for 
this  devout  and  holy  exercise.  Having  become  the 
children  of  God,  they  possess  the  spirit  of  adoption, 
which  is  the  spirit  of  grace,  and  supplication.    It  was 
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said  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  as  soon  as  he  was  converted, 
"behold!  he  prayeth."  Prayer  is  the  proper  business 
of  good  men,  who*  have  the  greatest  encouragement 
to  call  upon  God,  without  ceasing.  Jacob  wrestled 
with  God  and  prevailed.  And  God  has  never  said  to 
the  seed  of  Jacob,  "Seek  ye  me  in  vain."  Their 
prayers  are  always  heard  and  accepted,  even  though 
the  things  they  pray  for  be  not  immediately,  nor  even- 
tually granted.  But  besides  this,  there  are  many  oth- 
er motives,  which  ought  to  prevail  upon  all  good  men 
to  abound  in  the  duty  of  prayer. 

Let  them  consider,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  duty 
is  very  generally  neglected.  Though  all  men  ought 
to^pray,  and  not  to  faint;  yet  how  many  cast  off  fear 
and  restrain  prayor  before  God?  How  many  rise  up 
and  lie  down,  go  out  and  com*"  in,  without  acknowl- 
edging God  in  any  of  their  ways?  How  mari^  are  so 
averse  from  prayer,  that  nothing  but  some  threaten- 
ing danger,  or  pressing  calamit3:,  can  bring  them  to  the 
throne  of  divine  grace?  How  many  prayerless  fam- 
ilies, and  prayerless  persons,  are  to  be  found  in  every 
place?  This  melancholy  reflection  ought  to  animate 
the  few  friends  of  God  in  the  world,  to  cry  mightily  for 
themselves,  and  for  thoughtless,  guilty,  perishing  sinners. 

Let  them  consider,  in  the  next  place,  the  peculiar 
pleasure  to  be  found  in  devotion.  When  do  saints 
enjoy  more  of  heaven  upon  earth,  than  while  they  are 
drawing  near  to  God,  and  unbosoming  themselves  to 
their  heavenly  Father?  What  divine  satisfaction  did 
Job,  David,  Daniel,  and  other  devout  men  enjoy, 
while  they  were  fervently  praying  for  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  Zion?  Prayer  naturally  fixes  the  atten- 
tion upon  the  character,  the  conduct,  and  the  designs 
of  the  Deity,  and  upon  all  those  great  and  amiable  ob- 
jects which  are  suited  to  gratify  every  holy  and  de- 
vout affection.  Jacob  never  enjoyed  a  happier  season, 
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than  while  his  whole  soul  was  vigorously  wrestling 
with  God  in  prayer.  God  is  ever  ready  to  reward 
those,  who  call  upon  him  in  sincerity,  with  the  pecu- 
liar manifestations  of  his  love.  And  this  is  certainly 
an  animating  motive  to  pray  without  ceasing  and 
without  fainting. 

Let  them  consider,  in  the  third  place,  that  humble, 
fervent,  constant  prayer  will  give  them  life  and  spirit 
in  the  performance  of  all  other  duties.  They  will  med- 
itate, they  will  read  the  word  of  God,  they  will  hear 
the  gospel  preached,  they  will  attend  divine  ordinan- 
ces, they  will  pursue  their  secular  concerns,  and  con- 
verse with  their  fellow  men,  very  much  in  the  same 
manner,  in  which  they  call  upon  God.  If  they  main- 
tain a  daily  intercourse  with  the  Deity,  and  sincerely 
implore  his  gracious  presence  and  assistance,  they  will 
find  themselves  ready  to  every  good  work,  and  exhibit 
an  amiable  example  of  virtue  and  piety  to  all  around 
them.     They  will  most  certainly  live  as  iLe.y  pray. 

In  the  last  place,  let  them  seriously  consider  that 
constancy,  sincerity,  and  fervency  in  prayer,  will  be 
the  best  means  to  prepare  them  ioi  dying.  It  is  the 
natural  tendency  of  this  duty  to  inspire  the  mind  with 
clear  and  realizing  views  of  invisible  and  divine  ob- 
jects. It  is  principally  by  prayer,  that  saints  familiar- 
ize the  scenes,  which  lie  beyond  the  grave,  and  pre- 
pare for  an  easy  and  joyful  transition  out  of  time 
into  eternity.  Hence  we  find  the  ancient  patriarchs 
spent  their  last  moments  in  prayer.  The  last  words 
of  David  were  employed  in  thanksgiving  and  praise. 
Stephen  died  calling  upon  God.  And  the  great  Re- 
deemer expired  in  the  act  of  praying.  Those,  who 
live  prayerfully,  are  prepared  to  die  prayerfully.  And 
who  would  not  wish  to  leave  this  world,  and  appear 
before  God,  in  a  praying  frame? 
49 


SERMON  XXL 

ON  THE  JUSTIFICATION  OF  BELIEVERS. 

Romans  v,  1. 

Therefore  being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace 
with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesv^  Christ. 

THE  apostle  having,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  es- 
tablished  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone 
through  the  atonement  of  Christ,  proceeds  to  draw  a 
just  and  important  inference  from  it  in  the  text — 
"Therefore  being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace 
with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Justifi- 
cation places  all,  who  cordially  believe  in  Christ,  in  a 
new,  a  safe,  and  a  happy  situation.  There  is,  howev- 
er, no  small  difficulty  in  reconciling  this,  with  some 
other  equally  plain  and  important  truths  of  the  gospel. 
But  all  this  difficulty,  perhaps,  may  be  entirely  re- 
moved, by  exhibiting  the  doctrine  of  justification  in  a 
just  and  scriptural  light.  In  attempting  to  do  this,  it 
is  proposed, 

I.  To  describe  true  believers. 

II.  To  consider  what  is  meant  by  their  being  justi- 
fied. 

III.  To  consider  how  they  are  justified. 

IV.  To  consider  when  they  are  justified. 

V.  To  consider  the  terms  upon  which  they  are  jus- 
tified. 

I.  I  am  to  describe  true  believers.  These  are  per- 
sons, who  have  been  brought  out  of  a  state  of  nature 
into  a  state  of  grace.  All  men  are  by  nature  morally 
depraved,  and  entirely  destitute  of  the  least  degree  of 
true  love  to  God.    They  are  completely  under  the 
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dominion  of  a  carnal  mind,  which  is  enmity  against 
God,  not  subject  to  his  law,  neither  indeed  can  be. 
They  deserve  nothing  better  from  the  hand  of  God 
whom  they  have  hated  and  disobeyed,  than  eternal 
death,  the  proper  wages  of  sin.    Now,  all  true  believ- 
ers  have  been  awakened  to  see  themselves  in  this 
guilty  and  perishing  condition,  and  brought  to  accept 
the  punishment  of  their  iniquities,  and  to  ascribe  right- 
eousness to  God,  should  he  sec  fit  to  cast  them  off  for- 
ever.   They  have  been  made  willing  to  renounce  all 
self-dependence   and  self-righteousness,   and  to  rely 
alone  upon  the  atonement  of  Christ  for  pardoning 
mercy  in  the  siglit  of  God.    They  have  believed  the 
record  which  God  has  given  of  his  Son,  and  fled  for 
refuge  to  lay  hold  upon  the  hope  set  before  them  in 
the  gospel.     Christ  has  appeared  to  them  precious, 
and  their  hearts  have  been  united  to   him,  as   the 
branches  are  united  to  the  vine.   This  has  been  owing 
to  a  divine  operation  upon  their  hearts.     The  apostle 
John  represents  those  who  have  believed  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  as  "being  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will 
of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."    "He 
who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  hath 
shined  in  the  hearts  of  all  true  believers,  to  give  them 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  his  glory  in  the  face  of 
Jesus  Christ."    None  ever  become  true  believers,  un- 
til they  have  been  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  mind, 
and  have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is 
created  in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.    But  though 
God  has  begun  a  good  work  in  their  hearts,  yet  he 
carries  it  on  gradually,  and  never  makes  them  perfect- 
ly holy  in  this  life.     Paul  acknowledged  that  he  had 
not'attained  to  perfect  holiness,  but  when  he  would 
do  good  evil  was  present  with  him.     His  moral  im- 
perfections deeply  affected  him,  and  caused  him  to 
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cry  out,  "O  wretched  man  that  I  am!  who  shall  de- 
Iwev  me  from  the  body  of  this  death?"  Though  true 
believers  haw?  been  reconciled  to  God,  and  God  has 
been  reconciled  to  them;  yet  they  offend  him  every 
day,  and  every  day  deserve  the  marks  of  his  holy  dis- 
pleasure. 

II.  We  are  nffxt  to  consider  what  is  meant  by  their 
justification      The  apostle  asserts  that -being  justified 
by  faitii,  they  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."    Justification  is  a  term  taken  from  the 
practice  of  civil  courts,  in  acquitting  or  releasing  from 
punishment  those,  who  are    found  innocent  of  the 
charges  alleged  against  them.     But  this  term  is  not  to 
be  understood  precisely  in  the  same  sense,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  justification  of  believers.     ThocJgh  God 
releases  them  from  jmnishmeni,  yet  he  does  not  de- 
clare them  innocent.     He  views  them  as  actually  guil- 
ty  of  transgressing  his  holy  law,  and  as  deserving  to 
suffer  the  full  penalty  of  it;  but  nevertheless  for  Christ's 
sake,  he  releases  them  from  suffering  the  just  punish- 
ment of  their  iniquities.     So  that  justification,  in  a 
gospel  sense,  signifies  no  more  nor  less,  than  the  par- 
don or  remission  of  sin.     What  is  caWed  justijicaiion, 
in  the  New  Testament,  is  more  commonly  called ^b?*- 
giveness  in  the  Old.     Under  the  Law,  God  is  said  to 
forgive  or  pardon  true  penitents;  but  under  the  Gos- 
pel, he  is  said  either  to  forgive,  or  to  justify  them, 
which  signifies  the  same  thing.     Christ  usually  told 
those  who  repented  and  believed,  that  'their  sins  were 
forgiven^      Peter   said  to   the  three  thousand  that 
were   awakened  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  -'Repent, 
and  be  baptized  every   one  of  you  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins."     Paul  com- 
monly  used  justification  and  forgiveness  as  synony- 
mous terms,     Speaking  of  believers  in  the  third  of 
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Romans,  he  says,  ''Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus;  whom 
God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith 
in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins."  And  he  addressed  the  Jews  at  An- 
tioch  in  similar  terms.  "Be  it  known  to  you,  men  and 
brethren,  that  through  this  man  is  preached  unto  you 
the  forgiveness  of  sins:  And  by  him  all  that  believe 
Qxe justified  from  all  things  from  which  ye  could  not 
hQ  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses."  These  and  many 
other  passages  of  Scripture  plainly  teach  us,  that  the 
justification  of  believers  is  the  same  thing  as  their /or- 
giveness,  through  the  atonement  of  Christ. 

III.  We  are  to  consider  how  God  justifies,  pardons, 
or  forgives  true  believers. 

The  assembly  of  Divines  saj^  "Justification  is  an 
ad  of  God's  free  grace,  wherein  he  pardoneth  all  our 
sins,  Sec."  But  have  we  any  evidence,  that  he  doeSf 
or  says  any  thing,  when  he  justifies  or  pardons  be- 
lievers? Do  they  see  any  thing  done,  or  hear  any 
thing  said  when  they  are  justified?  Or  is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose,  that  God  puts  forth  any  act  or 
makes  any  declaration,  at  the  time  of  their  justifica- 
tion? But  if  he  does  neither  of  these  things,  we  have 
still  to  inquire  how  or  in  what  manner,  he  justifies 
believers.  To  this  question  a  plain  and  satisfactory 
answer  may  be  given.  God  justifies  all  true  believers 
by  Will.  He  has  formed,  and  written,  and  published 
his  last  Will  and  Testament  concerning  mankind;  in 
which  he  pardons  all  true  believers,  and  makes  them 
heirs  of  salvation,  but  totally  disinherits  and  banishes 
from  his  kingdom  all  the  finally  impenitent  and  un- 
believing. As  it  is  by  Will,  that  parents  give  future 
legacies  to  their  children,  while  they  are  young,  and 
even  before  they  are  born;  so  it  is  by  Will,  that  God 
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gives  future  legacies  to  his  children.  Hence  says  the 
Apostle,  "The  spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our 
spirit  that  we  are  the  children  of  God:  and  if  children^ 
then  heirs  of  God,  and  joint  heirs  with  Christ." 
There  is  no  occasion  of  God's  saying  or  doing  any 
thing,  at  the  time  of  justifying  believers,  because  he 
has  already  adopted  them  into  his  family  and  made 
them  heirs,  according  to  the  terms  specified  in  his 
written  and  revealed  Will. 

IV.  Let  us  next  consider  when  true  believers  are 
justified,  pardoned,  and  accepted.  The  apostle  plainly 
intimates,  that  they  are  justified  as  soon  as  they  be- 
come believers.  '^Therefore  being  justified  by  faith  we 
have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
Our  Savior  said,  "He  that  believeth  on  the  Son 
hath  everlasting  life."  And  again  he  solemnly  declar- 
ed, "He  that  hearetli  my  word,  and  believeth  on  him 
that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come 
into  condemnation;  but  is  passed  from  death  unto  life." 
The  apostle  declares,  "I'here  is  now  no  condemna- 
tion to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus."  And  he 
more  directly  says  to  believers,  "You,  being  dead  in 
your  sins,  and  the  uncircumcision  of  your  flesh,  hath 
he  quickened  together  with  him,  having  forgiven  all 
your  trespasses,  blotting  out  the  hand-writing  of  or- 
dinances that  were  against  us,  and  took  it  out  of  the 
way,  nailing  it  to  his  cross  "  He  furthermore  asserts, 
"All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love 
God,  to  them  that  are  the  called  according  to  his  pur- 
pose. For  whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  pre- 
destinate to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son, 
that  he  might  be  the  fii  st-born  among  many  brethren. 
Moreover,  whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also 
called;  and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also  justified; 
and  whom  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified,^*    It 
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appears  from  these  passages  of  Scripture,  that  as  soon 
as  any  persons  arise  from  spiritual  death  to  spiritual 
life;  or  as  soon  as  they  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,, 
or,  in  a  word,  as  soon  as  they  exercise  any  gracious 
affection,  they  become  the  children  of  God;  and  as 
soon  as  they  become  the  children  of  God,  they  become 
heirs;  and  are  instantly  justified,  pardoned,  and  accept- 
ed, whether  they  know  it,  or  not.  Children  may  be 
heirs  to  great  estates,  while  they  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  their  heirship.  And  so  the  children  of  God  may 
be  heirs  to  a  rich  and  eternal  inheritance,  while  they 
have  painful  fears  of  being  forever  disinherited.  Jus- 
tification is  instantaneous;  and  takes  place  that  mo- 
ment, in  which  sinners  become  saints,  or  have  the 
character  of  heirs  in  God's  revealed  Will. 

It  now  remains, 

V.  To  consider  the  conditions  upon  which  believers 
are  completely  justified,  pardoned,  and  accepted.  I 
use  all  these  expressions,  because  they  are  all  used  in 
Scripture  to  signify  the  same  thing.  Though  believers 
are  justified,  pardoned,  and  accepted,  as  soon  as  they 
believe,  or  become  the  children  of  God;  yet  if  we  look 
into  his  last  Will  and  Testament,  we  find  that  their 
full  and  Jinal  pardon  entitled  to  their  eternal  inheri- 
tance is  conditional.  They  must  perform  certain 
things,  which  he  has  specified  as  terms  or  conditions 
of  their  taking  possession  of  their  several  legacies. 
When  a  man  makes  a  Will,  he  may  bequeath  certain 
legacies  to  his  children  upon  certain  terms  or  provisos. 
He  may  give  a  legacy  to  one  child  upon  condition, 
that  he  lives  to  become  of  age;  to  another  upon  con- 
dition, that  he  conducts  in  a  certain  manner;  to  anoth- 
er upon  condition,  that  he  follows  a  certain  profession; 
and  to  another  upon  condition,  that  he  performs  cer- 
tain services.     The  Testator  always  has  a  right  to 
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make  just  such  provisos  or  conditions  in  his  Will  as 
he  thinks  proper;  and  those  to  whom  he  makes  de- 
vises must  comply  with  his  conditions,  in  order  to  be- 
comc  fully  and  finally  entitled  to  them.  God  might 
have  justly  disinherited  all  mankind  upon  their  first 
apostacy;  but  in  mere  mercy  he  has  given  large  lega- 
cies to  all  true  believers,  who  will  comply  with  the 
conditions,  which  he  has  proposed  in  his  new  Testa- 
ment. Let  us  now  examine  that  sacred  and  precious 
Instrument,  and  see  what  terms. he  has  therein  speci- 
fied, in  respect  to  the  full  and  final  salvation  of  be- 
lievers. 

And  here  we  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  God  re- 
quires believers  to  persevere  in  faith  and  obedience,  in 
order  to  obtain  their  promised  inheritance.  They 
must  continue  to  love,  to  repent,  to  believe,  to  submit, 
to  obey,  and  to  perform  the  various  duties,  which  he 
has  enjoined  upon  them  in  his  revealed  Will.  Christ 
repeatedly  said  to  his  disciples,  "He  that  endureth  to 
the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved."  And  he  much  oft- 
ener  promised  salvation  to  those  only,  who  shall  faith- 
fully fulfil  their  duty,  and  finally  overcome  all  enemies 
and  obstacles  in  the  path  to  heaven.  "To  him  that 
overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of  God.  To  him  that 
overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna,  and 
will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new 
name  written,  which  no  man  knoweth  save  he  that 
receiveth  it.  He  that  overcometh  and  keepeth  my 
words  unto  the  end,  to  him  will  I  give  power  over 
the  nations.  He  that  overcometh,  the  same  shall  be 
clothed  in  white  raiment;  and  /  tsDill  not  blot  out  his 
name  before  my  Father,  and  before  his  angels.  To 
him  that  overcometh  I  will  grant  to  sit  with  me  in 
my  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcome,  and  am  set  down 
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with  my  Father  in  his  throne."  Paul  said  to  the  be- 
lieving Jew,  "Behold  the  goodness  and  severity  of 
God:  on  them  that  fell,  severity;  but  toward  thee,  good- 
ness; if  thou  coniinue  in  his  goodness;  otherwise  thou 
shalt  he  cut  off.  He  said  to  the  Colossians,  '^You, 
that  were  sometimes  alienated  and  enemies  in  your 
mind  by  wicked  works,  yet  now  hath  he  reconciled, 
in  the  body  of  his  tlesh  through  death,  to  present  you 
holy  and  unblamable  in  his  sight:  If  tje  continue  in  the 
faith  grounded  and  settled,  and  be  not  moved  away 
from  the  hope  of  the  gospel,  which  ye  have  heard." 
Many  other  similar  passviges  might  be  mentioned;  but 
these  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  true  believers  must 
overcome  the  world,  endure  unto  the  end,  and  finally 
persevere  in  faith  and  holiness,  in  order  to  take  pos- 
session  of  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. 

But,  secondly,  lest  true  believers  should  make  ship- 
wreck of  their  faith,  and  finally  fall  away,  God  has 
made  a  proviso  in  his  revealed  Will,  which  effectually 
secures  their  love,  their  faith,  and  their  obedience  to 
the  end  of  life.  He  has  promised  to  aid  and  assist  them 
through  their  whole  christian  course.  The  Apostle 
Paul  speaks  with  confidence  to  christians  upon  this 
subject.  "Now  he  which  establisheth  us  with  you  in 
Christ,  and  hath  anointed  us,  is  God;  who  hath  also 
sealed  us^  and  given  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit  in  our 
hearts."  Again  he  says  in  the  same  epistle,  ''Now  he 
that  hath  wrought  us  for  the  self-same  thing  is  God, 
who  also  hath  given  us  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit,  And 
speaking  to  those  who  had  embraced  the  gospel  and 
trusted  in  Christ,  he  says,  "In  whom  also  after  that 
ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with  that  holy  Spirit  of 
promise,  which  is  the  eaimest  of  our  inheritance,  until 
the  redemption  of  the  purchased  possession."  The 
apostle  Peter  likewise  taught  christians  in  general  the 
50    • 
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absolute  certamty  both  of  their  finally  persevering  m 
holiness,  and  of  their  finally  possessing  their  promised 
inheritance.  "Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  according  to  his  abundant 
mercy  hath  begotten  us  again  unto  a  lively  hope  by 
liie  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an 
inheviiance  incorruptible,  and  undcfiled,  and  that  fad- 
eth  not  away,  reserved  in  heaven  jor  yon  who  are 
kept  bij  the  potccr  of  God  through  faith  unto  salva- 
lion."  Thus  God  has  abundantly  promised  to  earry 
oil  the  good  work  which  lie  has  begun  in  the  hearts 
of  believers,  until  the  day  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  this 
promise  of  tlie  aid  and  earnest  of  the  Spirit  to  the  heirs 
of  salvation,  is  a  'peculiar  proviso  in  God's  last  Will 
and  Testament.  Other  testators  often  propose  con- 
ditions to  their  intended  heirs,  but  never  engage  to 
make  them  actually  perform  the  conditions  proposed. 
This  however,  is  essential  to  the  design  and  form  of 
God's  revealed  Will.  If  this  article  were  not  inserted; 
the  legatees  not  only  might,  but  certainly  would  fail 
of  obtaining  their  eternal  inheritance. 

It  must  be  further  observed  under  this  head,  thirdly, 
that  God  has  made  a  proviso  in  his  Will,  by  which  he 
retains  his  original  right  to  c/ja^/i^e  or  punish  believers, 
in  case  they  prove  negligent  in  duty  or  disobedient  to 
his  righteous  commands.  He  expressly  declares  con- 
cerning his  children  in  the  eighty-ninth  Psalm.  "If 
they  forsake  my  law,  and  w^alk  not  in  my  judgments;  if 
they  break  my  statutes,  and  keep  not  my  command- 
ments; then  will  I  visit  their  transgression  with  the  rod, 
and  their  iniquity  with  stripes.  Nevertheless,  my  lov- 
ing-kindness will  I  not  utterly  take  from  them,  nor  suf- 
fer my  faithfulness  to  fail."  And  agreeably  to  this  the 
Apostle  asserts  in  the  twelfth  of  Hebrews,  that  "wlTom 
the  Lord  loveth  he  chastcneth,  and  scourgeth  every 
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son  whom  he  receiveth."  These  are  the  conditions 
proposed  in  God's  last  Will  and  Testament,  upon 
which  all  true  believers  are  justified,  pardoned,  and 
accepted. 

IMPROVEMENT. 

1.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said  concerning 
the  character  and  justification  of  believers,  that  they 
are  still  in  a  state  of  probation.  Though  in  conse- 
quence of  their  justification,  their  probationary  state 
is  materially  altered,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  terminated. 
Before  they  believed,  "they  were  without  Christ,  be- 
ing  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  stran- 
gers from  the  covenant  of  promise,  having  no  hope, 
and  without  God  in  the  world."  But  since  they  be- 
lieved, "they  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
and  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow 
citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God," 
Before  they  became  believers,  they  were  upon  trial, 
whether  they  would  repent  and  believe  the  gospel;  but 
after  they  have  repented  and  believed,  they  are  still 
upon  trial,  whether  they  will  continue  to  exercise  faith. 
repentance,  and  new  obedience.  Though  they  have 
the  promise  of  divine  aid  and  assistance  to  persevere 
iji  well  doing,  which  renders  their  final  salvation  cer- 
tain; yet  this  certainty  does  not  put  a  period  to  their 
state  of  trial.  It  was  certain  before  they  believed,  that 
they  should  believe;  but  that  certainty  did  not  put  an 
end  to  their  probationary  state.  So,  since  they  have 
believed,  the  certainty  of  their  persevering  in  faith,  an(| 
love,  and  every  holy  affection,  does  not  put  an  end  to 
their  probationary  state.  The  reason  is,  tlieir  salva- 
tion is  still  suspended  upon  conditions;  and  these  very 
conditions  constitute  a  state  of  probation.  Their  state 
of  trial  is  precisely  the  same,  as  if  it  were  not  certain, 
that  they  will  finally  perform  the  conditions  upon 
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which  their  salvation  is  suspended.  Christ  himself  was 
in  a  state  of  trial,  while  he  was  about  his  Father's  busi- 
ness here  on  earth.  His  Father  appointed  him  a  work 
to  perform,  and  promised  him  a  glorious  reward,  upon 
condition  of  his  finishing  the  work,  which  he  had  given 
him  to  do.  He  also  promised  to  hold  his  hand  and  sup- 
port him  through  all  his  labors  and  sufferings;  so  that 
it  was  infallibly  certain  that  he  should  finish  his  work 
and  receive  his  promised  reward.  But  the  certainty  of 
his  fidelity  and  obedience  unto  death,  did  not  put  him 
out  of  a  state  of  probation.  The  case  is  exactly  the 
same  in  regard  to  believers.  Though  they  are  justified, 
and  have  received  the  spirit  of  promise,  which  renders 
their  salvation  absolutely  certain;  yet  they  are  still  in  a 
probationary  state,  because  their  salvation  is  suspended 
upon  their  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  their  final  and 
complete  pardon.  And  the  more  certain  it  is,  that  God 
will  hold  them  in  his  hand,  guard  them  from  danger, 
and  assist  them  in  duty;  the  greater  is  their  ohligationy 
as  v.ell  as  encouragement,  to  be  steadfast,  immovable, 
always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  until  they 
finish  their  course,  and  receive  the  end  of  their  faith, 
even  the  salvation  of  their  souls. 

2.  If  God  justifies  believers  upon  the  terms  which 
have  been  mentioned;  then  it  is  easy  to  reconcile  his 
conduct  towards  them  in  this  life,  with  his  perfect  rec- 
titude. He  rebukes,  and  chastens,  and  scourges  every 
son  whom  he  receiveth.  David  declares,  that  "many 
are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous;"  and  this  declar- 
ation we  find  verified  every  day  and  every  where. 
Though  these  afflictions  are  fatherly  chastisements, 
and  designed  to  promote  the  spiritual  benefit  of  be- 
lievers, yet  they  are  real  punishments  for  sin.  But 
how  can  God  consistently  punish  them  in  this  life, 
any  more  than  in  the  next,  if  he  fully  and  uucondi- 
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tionally  forgives  all  their  sins,  at  the  time  of  their  jus- 
tification? When  a  prince  completely  pardons  a  re- 
bellious subject,  who  lias  been  fairly  tried  and  con- 
demned, he  can  never  afterwards  legally  or  justly  pun- 
ish him  for  his  rebellion,  which  he  has  fully  and  fi- 
nally forgiven.  But  if  he  only  partially  and  condition- 
ally forgives  him,  as  Solomon  did  Shimia;  he  may 
punish  him  either  less  or  more,  according  as  his  clem- 
ency and  wisdom  shall  direct.  All  mankind  are  nat- 
urally rebels  against  God;  but  when  they  repent  and 
believe  the  gospel,  he  does,  by  his  last  Will  and  Tes- 
tament, partially  and  conditionally  forgive  their  nu- 
merous acts  of  rebellion  and  disobedience,  with  a  pro- 
viso, that  he  will  chastise  them  for  their  past,  present, 
and  future  sins,  as  often  and  as  severely,  as  his  glory, 
or  their  spiritual  good  may  require.  And  according 
to  this  view  of  the  doctrine  of  justification,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  reconciling  God's  fatherly  chastisements 
of  believers,  with  his  covenant  faithfulness.  When 
he  visits  their  iniquities  with  a  rod  in  this  life,  he  treats 
them  not  only  as  they  deserve,  but  as  he  has  express- 
ly declared  that  he  wall  treat  them,  in  the  very  Instru- 
ment, by  which  they  are  justified.  But  if  we  should 
suppose  with  the  Antinomians,  that  God  does,  at  or 
before  the  time  of  men's  becoming  believers,  fully  and 
fmally  forgive  all  their  past,  present,  and  future  sins, 
we  could  not  avoid  the  absurd  consequence  which 
they  draw  from  it,  that  believers  after  they  are  once 
completely  justified,  can  do  nothing  either  to  promote^ 
or  to  hinder  their  final  salvation;  which  opens  the 
door  to  perfect  licentiousness.  Or  if  we  should  sup- 
pose with  the  Arminians,  that  there  is  a  first  and  sec- 
ond Justification  of  believers,  we  could  not  avoid  the 
absurd  consequence  which  they  draw  from  it,  that 
believers  may  finally  fall  away  after  their  first  justifi- 
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cation  and  eventually  perish;  which  is  contrary  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  scripture,  and  to  the  whole  design  of 
the  gospel.  Hence  we  are  irresistibly  led  to  conclude, 
that  the  only  scriptural  and  consistent  doctrine  of  jus- 
tification is  that,  which  wc  have  endeavored  to  ex- 
plain, and  which  is  evidently  contained  in  God's  last 
Will  and  Testament-  This  entirely  harmonizes  with 
the  character  and  conduct  of  God,  with  all  other  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  and  with  the  duty,  the  peace,  and 
the  safety  of  true  believers. 

3.  It  appears  from  tlie  representation  which  has 
been  given  of  justification  in  this  discourse,  that  there 
is  a  propriety  and  consistency  in  believer's  praying 
every  day  for  the  pardon  of  all  their  sins,  whether  com- 
mitted before,  or  after  they  were  justified.  As  none 
of  their  past  or  present  sins  have  been  fidly  and  tm- 
conditionally  forgiven;  so  God  may  chastise  them  for 
the  iniquities  of  their  youth,  as  well  as  for  those  com- 
mitted in  any  after  period  of  life.  Job  considered  his 
sore  afflictions  as  fatherly  chastisements  for  the  iniqui- 
tics  of  his  youth.  He  said  to  God  under  his  correct- 
ing hand,  "Thou  writest  bitter  things  against  me,  and 
makest  me  to  possess  the  iniquities  of  my  youth."  As 
God  had  a  right  to  chastise  Job  for  his  sins,  so  he  had 
a  right  to  chastise  him,  at  what  time,  by  what  means, 
and  in  what  measure,  he  saw  best.  It  properly  be- 
longs  to  God,  to  determine  when  he  will  chastise  be- 
lievers for  their  past  offences.  He  may  delay  to  chas- 
tise them  either  a  shorter  or  longer  time  after  they 
have  offended;  so  that  they  are  continually  liable  to  be 
chastised  for  some  of  their  past  transgressions.  This 
renders  it  proper  and  necessary,  that  they  should  ask 
God  every  day,  to  forgive  all  their  sins,  and  never 
treat  them  according  to  the  mao;nitude  and  multitude 
of  their  offences.     We  find,  that  believers  under  the 
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Old  Testament  prayed  for  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins, 
through  the  whole  course  of  their  lives.  This  appears 
from  the  prayers  of  David  and  of  the  people  of  God, 
recorded  in  the  book  of  Psalms.  The  daily  duty  of 
christians  to  pray  for  forgiveness,  is  still  more  evident 
from  that  form  of  prayer,  which  Christ  taught  his 
disciples.  "After  this  manner  pray  ye:  Our  Father 
which  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Thy 
kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  in  ^arth,  as  it  ie  in 
heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  for- 
give us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors."  It  ap- 
pears from  this  petition,  in  connexion  with  the  prece- 
ding one,  that  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  believers  to 
pray  for  forgiveness  every  day,  as  to  pray  every  day 
tor  their  daily  bread.  They  certainly  commit  new 
sins  every  day,  in  addition  to  all  their  past  transgres- 
sions, and  for  all  these  offences  they  deserve  to  be  chas- 
tised. They  have  reason  to  fear,  therefore,  that  God 
will  sooner  or  later  chastise  them,  unless  they  humbly 
and  fervently  pray  for  his  pardoning  mercy  every  day. 
Their  partial  and  conditional  forgiveness  at  the  time 
of  their  justification,  does  not  supersede  the  duty  and 
propriety  of  praying  for  the  forgiveness  of  all  their 
sins,  so  long  as  they  remain  in  their  present  imperfect 
and  probationary  state.  It  is  only  on  the  supposition, 
that  the  justification  of  believers  consists  in  partial 
and  conditional  forgiveness  that  we  can  see  the  duty 
and  propriety  of  their  praying  for  pardoning  mercy  as 
long  as  tiiey  live  in  this  world.  But  if  none  of  their 
sins  are  fully  and  unconditionally  forgiven,  at  the  time 
of  their  justification,  then  it  is  easy  to  see  the  duty, 
propriety,  and  consistency  of  their  praying  continually 
for  the  pardon  of  all  their  sins,  without  distinction  or 
exception,  m  order  to  escape  both  temporary  and  eter- 
nal punishment 
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4.  If  believers,  at  the  time  of  their  justification,  are 
only  partially  and  conditionally  forgiven;  then  it  ap- 
pears to  be  proper  and  important,  that  God  should 
warn  them  to  avoid  every  error  and  sinful  course,  and 
give  all  diligence  to  make  their  calling  and  election 
sure.  They  are  still  in  a  state  of  trial,  in  which  they 
are  always  liable  to  be  led  astray  from  the  path  of 
duty,  by  the  snarts  of  Satan,  the  temptations  of  the 
world,  and  the  remaining  corruptions  of  their  own 
hearts;  and  unless  they  escape  these  dangers,  they  can- 
not perform  the  conditions  upon  which  their  full  for- 
giveness and  final  salvation  is  suspended.  This  God 
knows  to  be  their  trying  and  critical  situation,  and,  for 
this  good  reason,  gives  them  so  many  warnings  to 
guard  against  their  spiritual  enemies,  and  so  many  ex- 
hortations to  persevere  in  the  practice  of  all  the  duties 
of  Christianity.  It  is  as  certain,  that  believers  will  fall 
away  and  be  lost,  if  they  neglect  to  perform  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  their  title  to  eternal  life  is  suspend- 
ed; as  it  is,  that  sinners  will  be  finally  condemned  and 
destroyed,  if  they  neglect  to  repent  and  believe  the  gos- 
pel. If  it  be  proper  and  necessary,  that  God  should 
exhort  sinners,  to  turn  from  their  evil  ways,  to  flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  lay  hold  on  eternal 
life;  then  it  is  no  less  proper  and  necessary  to  exhort 
believers,  to  resist  the  devil,  to  overcome  the  world,  to 
endure  to  the  end,  to  take  heed  lest  they  fall,  and  to 
work  out  their  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling. 
These  exhortations  to  those  who  are  justified,  are  per- 
fectly consistent  with  their  partial  and  conditional  for- 
giveness, according  to  God's  last  Will  and  Testament; 
but  upon  no  other  ground.  If  they  were  completely 
and  unconditionally  forgiven,  we  could  see  no  occa*- 
sion  for  such  divine  exhortations  and  admonitions. 
The  promise  of  persevering  grace  does  not  dimmish. 
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but  increase  their  obligation  and  encouragement,  to 
','  live  a  holy,  watchful,  prayerful,  and  exemplary  life. 
So  the  apostle  Peter  taught  true  believers  in  his  day. 
"Grace  and  peace  be  multiplied  unto  you  through  the 
I  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  Jesus  our  Lord,  according 
'^  as  his  divine  power  hath  given  unto  us  all  things  that 
pertain  to  life  and  godliness,  through  the  knowledge  of 
him  that  hath  called  us  to  glonj  and  virtue:  Whereby 
are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great  and  precious  prom- 
ises; that  by  these  ye  might  be  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature,  having  escaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the 
world  through  lust.  And  beside  this,  giving  all  dili- 
gence, add  to  your  faith  virtue,  and  to  virtue  knowl- 
edge, and  to  knowledge  temperance,  and  to  temper- 
ance patience,  and  to  patience  godliness,  and  to  godli- 
ness brotherly  kindness,  and  to  brotherly  kindness 
charity.  For  if  these  things  be  in  you,  and  abound, 
they  make  you  that  ye  shall  neither  be  barren  nor  un- 
fruitful in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
But  he  that  lacketh  these  things  is  blind,  and  cannot 
see  afar  off,  and  hath  forgotten  that  he  was  purged 
from  his  old  sins.  Wherefore  the  rather  brethren, 
give  diligence  to  make  your  calling  and  election  sure; 
for  if  ye  do  these  things,  ye  shall  never  fall:  for  so  an 
entrance  shall  be  ministered  unto  you  abundantly  into 
the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus 
Christ." 

5.  We  learn  from  what  has  been  said,  that  notwith- 
standing believers  are  but  partially  and  conditionally 
forgiven,  at  the  time  of  their  justification,  yet  they 
may  continually  maintain  peace  with  God  through 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  So  long  as  they  faithfully  per- 
form the  conditions,  upon  which  God  has  made  them 
heirs  to  eternal  life  in  his  last  Will  and  Testament, 
they  may  be  assured,  that  he  is  reconciled  to  them, 
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and  will  afford  them  the  tokens  of  his  fatherly  affec- 
tion and  gracious  presence.  Christ  said  to  his  disci- 
ples, just  before  his  death,  "Yet  a  iittle  while  and  the 
world  seeth  me  no  more;  but  ye  see  me:  because  I  live, 
ye  shall  live  also.  At  that  day  ye  shall  know  that  I 
am  in  my  Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you.  He 
that  hath  my  commandments,  and  keepeth  them,  he  it 
is  thatloveth  me:  and  he  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved 
of  my  Father,  and  1  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest 
myself  to  him.  Judas  saith  unto  him,  not  Iscariot, 
Lord,  how  is  it  that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  unto  us, 
and  not  unto  the  world.  Jesus  answ^ered  and  said  un- 
to him,  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words:  and 
my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  loill  come  unto  him, 
and  make  our  abode  with  hhn.''^  While  believers 
keep  themselves  in  the  love  of  God,  and  pay  a  cheer- 
ful obedience  to  all  the  intimations  of  his  will,  they 
perform  the  conditions  upon  which  they  are  pardoned 
and  justified,  and  enjoy  that  peace,  w  hich  the  world 
cannot  give,  nor  take  away.  And  upon  this  ground 
the  apostle  declares,  ''There  is  now  no  condemnation 
to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus,  wiio  walk  not  after 
the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit.  For  as  many  as  are  led 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God.  And 
if  children,  then  heirs;  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs 
with  Christ."  So  long  as  believers  feel  and  express  a 
filial  spirit  towards  their  heavenly  Father,  they  may 
possess  their  souls  in  peace,  and  go  on  their  way  re- 
joicing in  hope  of  eternal  life,  which  God,  that  cannot 
lie,  has  promised  to  bestow  upon  all,  who  are  faithful 
imto  death. 

END  OF  VOLUME   I. 
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